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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The new administration is at 
work, and the Democratic party 
has come into power, the country 
having felt not the slightest sense of shock in 
the transition. There has been little harsh- 
ness in the tone of recent political discussion. 
While the succession to Presidential author- 
ity has meant civil war and inestimable dis- 
asters in the neighboring republic of Mexico, 
we have transferred power from a Republican 
to a Democratic administration with parti- 
sanship laid aside and good will expressed on 
all sides. President Taft, who departed on 
the afternoon of Inauguration Day for Au- 
gusta, Ga., had done everything in his power 


The New 
Administration 


to make the incoming of the new President: 


convenient and comfortable. |The new cabi- 
net members were aided by their predecessors 
or by other high department officials in taking 
up the current business pertaining to their 
respective portfolios. Until the morning of 
March 4 there had been only conjecture about 
the new cabinet appointments. President 
Wilson had kept his counsel well, in order 
that he might not be embarrassed in case of 
changes at the last. He was wise enough to 
conceive of his cabinet as a whole, having in 
mind its relation to the country and to Con- 
gress, as well as the fitness of its individual 
members for their several departments. We 
have elsewhere in this number discussed at 
length this new cabinet, and President Wil- 
son’s views of the nature and functions of 
the administrative group in our scheme of 
national government. 


The cabinet selections, in our 
opinion, are not only good ones, 
but even better upon the whole 
than the country has yet realized. Every 
man of the ten is a worker, alert, vigorous, 
and fit for his job. Taking them as a group, 


Quality of 
the Cabinet 
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MR. TAFT GREETING MR. WILSON AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE DOOR 


they are in close touch with current affairs 
and public opinion, and they are in sympathy 
with scientific methods and progressive poli- 
cies. It is no small advantage to the country 
to have a really intelligent cabinet. Under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft some notable 
men of brilliancy, power and high patriotism 
were brought to Washington and put into 
offices of lower rank than the cabinet. Two 
of these men, Lane and McReynolds, have 
now been assigned to portfolios. Washington 
is the home of a great number of scientific , 
men and scholars, whose services have be- 
come indispensable to the government in 
many fields of work. It is pleasant to know 
that under the new administration there will 
be no lack of appreciation shown for high 
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THE PRESIDENT WITH MRS. WILSON AT THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIES 


(Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, of the reception committee, stands next to Mrs, Wilson) 


training and expert knowledge in every place 
where such qualities can be made available. 


High Con- resident Wilson’s inaugural ad- 
gh Con ° 
ceptions of dress was brief, eloquent, and 
Public Duty lofty in its sentiment. If Mr. 
Wilson and his cabinet can but live and work 
in the spirit of that address, squaring their 
conduct to-its principles of unswerving jus- 
tice and unselfish duty, we shall have indeed 
a great administration. It is frightful to feel 
that men are in power as our rulers who know- 
ingly abuse that power and habitually per- 
petrate or condone injustice. Something like 
despair is in the hearts of men when they 
know that they cannot go to government offi- 
cials, and state a case in terms of right and 
wrong, with a sense that they are speaking 
the language of the functionaries whom they 
address. The great thing that character- 
ized Mr. Roosevelt as President was his quick 
and eager response when things were put 
plainly in terms of good and evil. His pur- 
pose and his instinct were for public justice; 
and the Government was not to his mind an 
agency for the aggrandizement of its officials 
or for the distribution of private benefits. 
Again we are to have an administration con- 


ducted openly, fearlessly, honestly, in the 
sunlight, with industry, attention to business, 
respect for oath of office, and great ideals of 
public service. These are the closing words 
of President Wilson’s inaugural address: 


This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedi- 
cation. Here muster, not the forces of party, but 
the forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon 
us; men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes 
call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall 
live up to the great trust? Who dares fail to try? 
I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward- 
looking men, to my side. God helping me, I will 
not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain 
me! 


Referring to the political changes by which 
the country has given the Democrats first the 
House, and next the Presidency and now the 
Senate, Mr. Wilson characterized in broad 
terms the forces of development and progress 
that had been at work, and interpreted the 
Democratic victory in the sobering aspect of 
its responsibilities: 


It means much more than the mere success of a 
party. The success of a party means little except 
when the Nation is using that party for a large and 
definite purpose. No one can mistaké the purpose 
for which the Nation now seeks to use the Demo- 
cratic party. It seeks to use it to interpret a 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WILSON AT THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


change in its own plans and point of view. Some 
old things with which we had grown familiar, and 
which had begun to creep into the very habit of our 
thought and of our lives, have altered their aspect 
as we have latterly looked critically upon them, 
with fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped their 
disguises and shown themselves alien and sinister. 
Some new things, as we look frankly upon them, 
willing to comprehend their real character, have 
come to assume the aspect of things long believed in 
and familiar, stuff of ourown convictions. Wehave 
been refreshed by a new insight into our own life. 


Outlines once in this first of his State 
of Wilson's papers as President Mr. Wilson 
oy has outlined what is to be the 
policy of his administration, it is well that we 
should make one more extended quotation 
herewith, for the sake of our permanent record: 


We have itemized with some degree of particu- 
larity the things that ought to be altered, and here 
are some of the chief items: A tariff which cuts us 
off from our proper part in the commerce of the 
world, violates the just principles of taxation, and 
makes the Government a facile instrument in the 
hands of private interests; a banking and currency 
system based upon the necessity of the Govern- 
ment to sell its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly 
adapted to concentrating cash and restricting 
credits; an industrial system which, take it on all 
its sides, financial as well as administrative, holds 
capital in leading strings, restricts the liberties and 
limits the opportunities of labor, and exploits with- 


out renewing or conserving the natural resources of 
the country; a body of agricultural activities never 
yet given the efficiency of great business undertak- 
ings or served as it should be through the instru- 
mentality of science taken directly to the farm, or 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its 
practical needs; water courses undeveloped, waste 
places unreclaimed, forests untended, fast disap- 
pearing without plan or prospect of renewal, unre- 
garded waste heaps at every mine. We have studied 
as perhaps no other nation has the most effective 
means of production, but we have not studied cost 
or economy as we should either as organizers of in- 
dustry, as statesmen, or as individuals. 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means by 
which government may be put at the service of 
humanity, in safeguarding the health of the nation, 
the health of its men and its women and its chil- 
dren, as well as their rights in the struggle for exist- 
ence. This is no sentimental duty. The firm 
basis of government is justice, not pity. These are 
matters of justice. There can be no equality of 
opportunity, the first essential of justice in the 
body politic, if men and women and children be not 
shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the 
consequences of great industrial and social proc- 
esses which they cannot alter, control, or singly 
cope with. Society must see to it that it does not 
itself crush or weaken or damage its own constitu- 
ent parts. The first duty of law is to keep sound 
the society it serves. Sanitary laws, pure food 
laws, and laws determining conditions of labor 
which individuals are powerless to determine for 
themselves are intimate parts of the very business 
of justice and legal efficiency. 
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HON. JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, OF VIRGINIA 
(The distinguished financier who becomes Mr. McAdoo’s 
right-hand man as First Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury) 


Plain Living ¥YeSident Wilson’s manner of 
and Attention taking up the public business has 
toBusiness wndoubtedly met with wide ap- 
proval. It isa matter of satisfaction to know 
that he will, at least for a long time to come, 
devote himself strictly to his official duties 
and decline all invitations to travel about the 
country or to speak at dinners or upon miscel- 
laneous occasions. The practice of doing 
these outside things is a wholly new one; and 
a return to the former customs of the office is 
much to be desired. There has been great 
growth of luxury and ostentation in Wash- 
ington, and this has had its insidious effect up- 
on the standards and the efficiency of govern- 
mental work. It appears that there is to be 
a regime of plainer living, just as it is quite ob- 
vious that there is to be higher thinking. 


It was immediately evident that 
Mr. Wilson had made up his 
mind in advance not to be vic- 
timized by the office-seekers. Since a choice 
had to be made, it was best to decide in favor 


The Places 
and 
the Seekers 


of his public work and against the army of 
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men who felt that they had claims. A Pres- 
ident never strengthens himself or his admin- 
istration by distributing patronage. He gains 
positive strength by appointing the best pos- 
sible men with the least possible hesitation. 
Mr. Wilson has the gift to see that in making 
the impression that he can do business effect- 
ively, he offsets tenfold such disaffection as 
might arise from disappointing any number 
of office-seekers and their friends. It is right 
that the responsible administrative posts 
should be filled by new men, who will form a 
part of the larger executive group. Not only 
should the cabinet be made up, as it has been, 
of effective members of the Democratic party; 
but it is desirable upon the whole that the 
assistant secretaries and others responsible 
in part for policy as well as for working efh- 
ciency should be of like motive and affiliation. . 
Mr. Wilson has been seeking good men for pub- 
lic places, rather than using public places to 
reward politicians or satisfy claimants. 


There has seemed, in recent ad- 
ministrations, to be too little re- 
gard paid to the appointment of 
assistant secretaries. It has occasionally 
happened that we have had men of world- 
wide reputation at the heads of bureaus and 
particular services, with inexperienced and 
unknown young men put over them in the 
position of assistant secretary, with unfor- 
tunate consequences. On the other hand, 
there has been in the rank of assistant sec- 
retaries an occasional man of.such capacity 
that he counted for quite as much as the head 


A Mentor 
for 
M’Adoo 

















AVOIDING THE RUSH 
From the Oregonian, (Portland) 
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of the department. The intention of the Wil- 
son administration to be organized efficiently 
throughout, had some prompt and encourag- 
ing illustrations. Thus within a few days, it 
was announced that Mr. John Skelton Wil- 
liams, of Richmond, Va., would be First As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in particu- 
lar charge of the Government’s fiscal affairs. 
Though still a comparatively young man, Mr. 
Williams has for many years been a promi- 
nent banker and financier, with a personal 
and business reputation of the very highest. 
With men like McAdoo and Williams holding 
office, the Treasury Department -will resume 
something of its old time leadership and 
authority in the country’s economic life. 
Even more important than the revision of 
the tariff and the rearrangement of revenue 
and budgetary methods is the reform of our 
currency system and our banking laws. We 
are now to have in the Treasury Department 
a group of active men trained to deal with 
such questions and capable of vigorous co- 
operation with the committees of Congress 
that are working in the same field. 


The new chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking.and Cur- 
rency will be Mr. Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, Mr. Pujo not being a member of the 
new Sixty-third Congress. While, during the 


Monetary Re- 
form in 
Prospect 

















HON. JOHN BURKE, TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Ex-Governor Burke of North Dakota is a Western Demo- 
crat of such deserved popularity that his name was presented 
at Baltimore as a Presidential candidate. His acceptance of 
the post of Treasurer brings to the executive group at Wash- 
ington still another of the party’s new leaders, and by so much 
adds strength to the administration) 
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HON. CARTER GLASS, OF VIRGINIA 
(Chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, who will have a leading part in the great work of giving 
the United States a modern system of currency and new bank- 
ing laws) 


last session, Mr. Pujo, through Mr. Unter- 
myer as counsel, was carrying on the widely 
reported inquiry into the concentration of 
banking and monetary control, another in- 
quiry was going on, of a lesssensational kind, 
under direction of Mr. Carter Glass as chair- 
man of a subcommittee. This inquiry had to 
do with the framing of a new currency bill, in 
pursuance of the completion of the work of 
the Aldrich Monetary Commission. Mr. 
McAdoo and Mr. John Skelton Williams 
have, both of them, a very intimate knowl- 
edge of financial affairs as centering in New 
York, and with the large amount of prelimi- 
nary study already given to the subject by 
Mr. Glass and his associates, it ought to be 
possible to secure promptly from the Demo- 
cratic party a reform that the Republicans, 
when in full power, seemed somehow quite 
unable to unite upon accomplishing. A 
further indication of the most promising sort 
is the action of the Senate in creating a new 
committee on Banking and Currency. Here- 
tofore the Finance Committee of the Senate 
has covered all the questions that in the 
House are entertained by the Ways and 
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Means Committee and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. But henceforth the 
Finance Committee will be chiefly occupied 
with the problems of the tariff and other 
forms of taxation. 
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SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN, OF OKLAHOMA 


(Who becomes chairman of the Senate’s new committee on 
Currency and Banking, and who is an accomplished stu- 
dent of American and European financial systems) 


New Financia) His new Senate committee that 
Authorities Will have to do with the reform of 
in the Senate’ yr currency and banking laws has 

for its chairman Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma. It includes, also, Senators O’Gor- 
man of New York, Hitchcock of Nebraska, 
Henry F. Hollis, New Hampshire, Reed of 
Missouri, Pomerene of Ohio, and Shafroth, 
the new Senator from Colorado. The Repub- 
lican members of the committee are: Nelson 
of Minnesota, Bristow of Kansas, McLean of 
Connecticut, Crawford of South Dakota, and 
Weeks of Massachusetts, who was a member 
of the Aldrich Commission. It is evidently a 
very able committee, containing several men 
of unusual knowledge in the field of mone- 
tary science and finance. The tariff must 
of course come first, but currency legislation 
ought to be pressed forward with the least 
possible delay. The general business condi- 
tions of the country are good, and the only 
danger of panic and disastrous times lurks in 
the obsolete and mischievous character of our 


monetary system. ‘ariff-reform bills have 
passed Congress twice within two years, and 
have been sustained by the country at the 
palls. It would seem as if the special session 
ought to be able not only to conclude the 
work of tariff revision, but also to make a 
good deal of progress toward the more impor- 
tant work of providing us with a monetary 
system as good as those enjoyed by other 
nations, and a cure for bankers’ panics. 


Radical © He Special tariff session is called 
Senators in to meet on Monday, April 7. It 
Control will be remembered that the 
Senate, which is a continuous body, remained 
in session for a few days after March 4 to con- 
firm Presidential appointments, seat its own 
new members, and rearrange its committees 
and general organization. The Democrats 
found themselves with fifty seats in the Senate 
out of a total of ninety-six. This included 
Mr. Hollis, the new Democratic Senator from 
New Hampshire. There were forty-four 
Republicans and Progressives, the two seats 
from Illinois being vacant on account of a 
legislative deadlock, up to the time when 
these sentences were written. The progres- 
sive wing was in full control of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and Senator Kern of Indiana 
became floor leader and manager, in place of 
Senator Martin of Virginia. The conserva- 
tives accepted the inevitable with good tem- 
per, particularly in view of the fact that 
the radicals were tactful enough to treat the 
recent leaders with personal consideration. 
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THE MONEY TRUST HAS AN ALIBI 
From the World (New York) 
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Thus they elevated to the high titular honor 
of the office of president pro tempore one of 
the leaders of the extreme conservatives, 
Senator Clarke of Arkansas. The radicals 
had intended to oppose Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina as the Democratic suc- 
cessor of Mr. Penrose at the head of the 
Finance Committee. But they have given 
Mr. Simmons nine Democratic associates, 
all of whom are ranked as_ progressives. 
These are Stone of Missouri, Williams of 
Mississippi, Johnson of Maine, Shively of 
Indiana, Gore of Oklahoma, Smith of 
Georgia, Thomas of Colorado, James of Ken- 
tucky, and Hughes of New Jersey. The 
last six are new members of the committee, 
and three of them are newly seated members 
of the Senate. Senators James and Hughes 
were both members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and had part in the 
framing of the Underwood tariff bills of the 
last Congress. While the Democratic major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee are pro- 
gressives with the exception of the chairman, 
the Republicans are classed as conservative 
with one solitary exception. This exception 
is LaFollette of Wisconsin. The other Repub- 
lican members are: Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, McCumber of North 
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SENATOR JOHN W. KERN, OF INDIANA 
(Who is head of the new. Democratic steering committee 
and floor leader of the Senate, having been chosen as a progres- 
sive in close touch with the Wilson administration) 

















SENATOR JAMES P. CLARKE, OF ARKANSAS 
(Mr. Clarke is a lawyer of Little Rock, at one time Gov- 
ernor of his State, who has now served ten years in the Senate 
and is selected by his Democratic colleagues for the honor of 
president pro tempore in place of Senator Bacon, of Georgia, 
who is chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee) 


Dakota, Smoot of Utah, Gallinger of New 
Hampshire, and Clark of Wyoming. 


ieetunes VER More significant * than the 
Senate personal changes which bring a 
Rules ¢ ° 
new set of men into control of a 
body so recently managed by the extreme 
conservatives of both parties, are the changes 
in the rules. It was Woodrow Wilson who 
first put into our permanent political litera- 
ture the view that the rules of the two houses 
of Congress are in effect a part of the working 
constitution of the country. Heretofore, a 
committee’s chairman has lorded it over his 
colleagues. It has had meetings when he 
called them. He has guided its actions, and 
his naming of subcommittees and conferrees 
has often determined the fate of important 
legislation. Under the new plan, the Demo- 
cratic steering committee, of which Senator 
Kern is chairman, will assign members to 
their committees, subject to final action by 
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SENATOR WILLIAM HUGHES OF NEW JERSEY 
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SENATOR OLLIE M. JAMES OF KENTUCKY 


TWO NEW SENATORS WHO HELPED FRAME THE UNDERWOOD BILLS AS MEMBERS OF THE WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE LAST HOUSE, AND WHO ARE NOW MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE WHICH DEALS WITH THE TARIFF QUESTION. SENATOR 
HUGHES IS A CLOSE FRIEND AND SUPPORTER OF PRESIDENT WILSON, AND SEN- 

ATOR JAMES WAS CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


the Democratic conference or caucus. It is 
further planned that the committees in fu- 
ture shall name their own chairman by major- 
ity action. Conferrees will be named by the 
majority in like manner. This is not merely 
a matter of routine, but of vital character. 
It means that Senator Simmons, as chairman 
of the Finance Committee, is merely a pre- 
siding officer, with no more prestige or author- 
ity than any other member of the committee, 
and that his chairmanship (he being regarded 
as a high protectionist) cannot check the 
program of the tariff reformers who make up 
the Democratic majority of the committee, 
and who with Senator LaFollette will be in 
undisputed control. 


It had been practically decided, 
by the middle of March, that 
Mr. Underwood’s House Com- 
mittee instead of reporting a series of bills 
dealing with the schedules separately, would 
consolidate them in one great measure re- 


A New 
Revenue 
System 


vising the tariff and providing for public 
revenue. But whether or not the tariff 
revision should take the form of a series of 
separate bills, it was commonly understood 
that an income tax would be imposed to meet 
the estimated shrinkage of revenues. We 
have at present an income tax levied upon 
business concerns that are incorporated, 
The tax will now be extended to incomes 
derived from businesses not incorporated, 
and from professional earnings, salaries, or 
investments, above a fixed line of exemption. 
It would be very desirable to adopt alsd 
a federal inheritance tax. Both new forms of 
taxation should be at as low a rate as possible 
to begin with. The Democrats could commit 
no greater blunder, if they wish to continue 
in power, than to make lavish appropriations 
with the idea that the income tax will give 
them a new instrument by means of which 
they can raise money ad libitum. Nor should 
they be too ready to remit certain established 
taxes that yield large revenue and that are 
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THE 


NEW UNITED STATES POST OFFICE BUILDING APPROACHING COMPLETION 


IN NEW YORK 


CITY, OVER THE TRACKS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND ADJACENT 
TO THE GREAT PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL 


easily collected and distributed. Thus the 
internal revenue taxes upon tobacco and 
spirituous liquors ought to be maintained, 
and the remission of the tax on beer after 
the Spanish war was a blunder. A moderate 
revenue tax on imported sugar may reason- 
ably be maintained, although it should prob- 
ably not be more than half as large as at 
present. A small tax on imports of tea and 

















THE PRODIGAL ASS 
(From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 


coffee would be desirable, although the idea 
is unpopular. President Wilson has long 
been an advocate of the plan of first deciding 
what you must spend for government pur- 
poses, and then proceeding to raise the money. 
He will doubtless endeavor to have the esti- 
mates framed in such a way that we may work 
towards a well-balanced system of income 
and out-go. 


The expenditures of the United 
States Government have been 
growing at a startling pace. The 
questions involved are all the more serious 
because we are coming into a period that will 
demand more, rather than less, from the 
Government of the country. If the people 
receive good value for every dollar raised and 
spent, they can bear the burden of taxation. 
But Congress has not been showing a deep 
enough sense of responsibility in its voting 
away the current funds. Thus the appropri- 
ation bills of the last year of the Congress 
which expired on the 4th of March totaled 
only about a million dollars less than $1,100,- 
000,000. The total for the two years of the 
Sixty-second Congress was, in round figures, 
$2,118,000,000. This was about 3 per cent. 
more than the appropriations of the preceding 
Republican Congress. Mr. Fitzgerald, for 
the Democrats, and Mr. Cannon, for the 
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Republicans, have been somewhat disposed to 
make a party matter out of charges and 
counter-charges of extravagance; but. in 
point of fact there is little to choose between 
parties. The tremendous pressure that im- 
pels Congress to appropriate money is quite 
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HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, OF NEW YORK 
(The new Assistant Secretary of the Navy) 


non-partisan in its character. Thus the Pen- 
sion bill appropriates $180,000,000, an in- 
crease of about $25,000,000 over the last two 
preceding years; but the new Sherwood pen- 
sion bill was a Democratic measure. The 
River and Harbor bill, appropriating $47,- 
000,000, had no partisan character. 


_ The Omnibus Public Buildings 
“Pork-Barrel " bill, commonly known as the 

. “pork barrel,” carried $25,000,- 
coo when it first passed the House, was 
greatly enlarged by the Senate, and was 
finally passed after modifications in confer- 
ence committee which left it in a shape that 
very few people have since known anything 
about. What we do know is that it author- 
ized an astonishing number of government 
buildings, well distributed throughout the 
country, some of them for very small villages. 
Most of the larger items in the bill were prob- 
ably justified. Public buildings in New 
York, for example, are merely to facilitate the 
country’s necessary business. New post- 
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office improvements in the metropolis are not 
demanded by the citizens for the embellish- 
ment of the town, but rather are demanded by 
the Post Office Department itself for the better 
handling of its national and international bus- 
iness. Federal buildings at Wasington are 
not always wisely planned; yet in the main 
they have been satisfactory, and the country 
is well disposed towards the further im- 
provement of the nation’s capital. However, 
the method of appropriating money for public 
buildings in an omnibus, or “pork barrel,” 
bill is admitted by everyone to be vicious. 


The coming into power of the 
Democratic party has thus far 
made little appreciable difference 
to the country in expenditure for the navy. 
Yet the recent discussion of the question has 
left the public mind quite uncertain and 
adrift. So much din has been raised over the 
question whether we should order one annual 
battleship or two, that the ill-informed have 
come to think that the difference covers all 
the space between economy and extrava- 
gance. The House naval committee in the 
last session (a Democratic committee) had 
recommended two new battleships. On a 
final roll call, however, the one-ship plan 
prevailed by a vote of 174 to 156. When the 
bill reached the Senate it was amended, in 
order to provide two battleships, by a vote of 
56 to 16. The House was firm in conference 
committee, and the one-ship view prevailed 
by action taken on the last day of the session. 
Yet the navy bill as it passed carries an ap- 
propriation of practically $140,000,000, and 
it is the largest navy bill in our history. 


/ts Cost 


In view of the enormous outlays 
of the leading naval powers of 
Europe, it becomes necessary for 
the leaders at Washington to decide deliber- 
ately whether we are to drop out of the race 


What Shall 
Be Our 
Naval Policy? 
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Tue Navy: “One battleship is short rations!” 
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or to keep up. There are 
good arguments on both 
sides. The new Secretary, 
Mr. Daniels, seems to have 
been clearly on record in 
favor of moderate naval ex- 
pansion. The selection of 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
of New York, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, seems 
to be further consistent with 
the two-battleship program. 
Mr. Roosevelt as State Sena- 
tor led the fight against the 
Tammany candidate which 
resulted in the choice of 
O’Gorman for United States 
Senator. He is one of the 
foremost of the younger 
leaders of the reform Dem- 














ocracy of New York, and he 
has been known as a student 
of naval history and a be- 
liever in the further main- 
tenance of a strong and 
efficient American navy. It 
is well to quote the naval 
plank of the platform upon 
which President Wilson was elected, which 
reads as follows: 

We approve the measure reported by the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House of Representatives for 
the creation of a ceuncil of national defense, which 
will determine a definite naval program with a 
view to increased efficiency and economy. The 
party that proclaimed and has always enforced 
the Monroe Doctrine, and was sponsor for the new 
navy, will continue faithfully to observe the con- 
stitutional requirements to provide and maintain 
an adequate and well proportioned navy sufficient 
to defend American policies, protect our citizens, 
and uphold the honor and dignity of the nation. 


road. 


If the American navy is upon the whole an 
instrument of peace, helping to maintain 
order and stability in the world during a 
troubled period, while we await the coming 
day of disarmament and international peace, 
then naval efficiency at $160,000,000 a year 
will be better business than naval decadence 
at $130,000,000 a year. The question of peace 
is indeed related to the question of arma- 
ments; but it does not follow by any means 
that the peace of the world would be pro- 
moted by a decision on the part of the United 
States to give up the navy. 


Creation of Lt was in the closing hours of the 

a New Federal last Congress, on March 4, that 
President Taft signed the bill 

which creates the new Department of Labor. 
It was understood that this measure was 
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THE ARBITRATORS OF THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE EASTERN 
RAILROADS AND THEIR FIREMEN 


(Mr. W. W. Atterbury, at the left, is a vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
Mr. Albert Phillips, at the right, is vice-president of the firemen’s union. 
Judge William L. Chambers, in the center, was chosen under the Erdman Act as 
the third member of the commission. 
eral international courts of arbitration, as well as the third arbiter in the dispute, 
several years ago, between the Western railroads and firemen) 


Judge Chambers has been a member of sev- 


against his personal judgment, and that he 
had seriously intended to veto it, but that he 
finally signed it because he had learned that 
his successor desired to have the tenth de- 
partment established. If Mr. Taft had ve- 
toed the bill, it would have been reénacted in 
April, with President Wilson’s approval, 
which would have meant merely a delay of 
five or six weeks. The work of the new de- 
partment must necessarily be one of growth, 
and its usefulness must depend largely upon 
the imagination and effort of those con- 
nected with it. It will have its Bureau of In- 
formation, which ought to do many things for 
industrial labor that the Department of 
Agriculture is now doing for farmers, and 
that the Department of Commerce does for 
importers and exporters and other classes of 
business men. The Bureau of Immigration 
is transferred to the new department, and the 
Division of Naturalization becomes a full 
bureau on its own account. The Children’s 
Bureau, established a year or more ago, is 
also transferred to this new Department of - 
Labor. What had been known as the Bu- 
reau of Labor becomes the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, with Dr. Charles P. Neill, who has 
served so ably for a number of years, reap- 
pointed as Labor Commissioner by President 
Wilson. Dr. Neill’s services were com- 
mented upon in these pages two months ago. 
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His untiring zeal and combination of scientific 
and practical abilities render him a worthy 
successor in the place so long filled by the late 
Col. Carroll D. Wright. The creation of this 
new department fits the temper of the times. 
It is the desire of the American people to 
make their government serve the cause of 
human conservation. The Department of 
Labor can render wide and inestimable serv- 
ice in a great number of directions. 


For example, this Department 
can serve labor, capital, and the 
general public in promoting the 
cause of industrial peace. The Bureau of 
Labor under Dr. Neill’s administration has 
paid for itself many times over in its success- 
ful efforts to bring about the adjustment of 
labor disputes through conciliation. It was 
due to the efforts of that bureau that the 
threatened strike of the locomotive engin- 
eers of the eastern part of the country was 
averted last year, and that arbitration was 
accepted in a dispute that involved all the 
railroads which serve néarly half the popu- 
lation of the United States. In like manner, 
the dispute between the same railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen has 
been submitted this year’to arbitration, now 
pending, under the national law known as the 
Erdman Act.’ This act imposes upon the 
Commissioner of Labor the initiative in 
endeavoring to bring about conciliation in 
a dispute affecting railroads, and it provides 
a plan of arbitration to be invoked by the 
Commissioner and the presiding judge of 
the Court of Commerce, in case of the failure 
of conciliation. The Erdman Act provides 
for the appointment of one arbitrator by each 
of the two parties in disagreement, and their 
joint selection of a third. Experience has 
shown, however, that the Erdman Act ought 
to be so amended as to provide for a larger 
number of arbitrators. Mr. Wilson, the new 
Secretary of Labor, as a long-time officer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, and 
one of the leading men in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will, by virtue of his knowl- 
edge and experience, have the deeper re- 
sponsibility for efforts to secure justice for 
workers, fair treatment for capital, and the 
benefits of industrial peace for the con- 
suming public. 


Arbitrating 
Industrial 
Disputes 


sa Perhaps the most important work 
Probleme of of the new department will relate 
to the immigration question, in 

all its phases. We are building an American 
nationality in this country out of a blending 


of native and foreign elements. The coming 
of Europeans to our shores in the past. ten 
years has represented by far the largest and 
most radical shifting of populations in all 
the history of the world. The total number of 
immigrants who have come to the United 
States in a hundred years is about 30,000,000. 
Of this great number, about 10,000,000 have 
arrived in the decade since 1902. The year 
of largest immigration was 1907, when the 
records show arrivals amounting to almost 
1,300,000. In that year, a commission was 
appointed by President Roosevelt, in pur- 
suance of an act of Congress, to study the 
subject in all its phases both here and in the 
countries from which the immigrants come. 
The chairman of this commission was Senator 
Dillingham of Vermont. Other members 
were Senators Lodge and Latimer, Representa- 
tives Burnett of Alabama and Bennet of 
New York, and economic specialists like 
Professor Jenks, Dr. Neill, and Mr. Wheeler 
of California. Several years were given to 
the work of the commission, and its report 
contains a prodigious amount of information. 


Taft's Veto Lt was in pursuance of the work 
ofthe Of that commission that Con- 
Literacy Test oress enacted what was known as 
the Burnett-Dillingham bill, in the recent ses- 
sion. After extended and able debates, it 
passed both houses by very large majorities. 
The bill was vetoed by President Taft after 
he had conducted hearings upon it in a some- 
what unprecedented fashion, his veto mes- 
sake having taken the unusual form of a let- 
ter written to him in opposition to the bill by 
Mr. Nagel, the retiring Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. The bill contained, as 
everybody admitted, a great many improve- 
ments in our immigration code; but the con- 
troversy raged about its adoption of the lit- 
eracy test. It required, in short, that the 
immigrant should be able to read a brief pas- 
sage submitted to him by the proper officials, 
allowing him to choose his own language or 
dialect. Nobody claimed for this test that. 
it was theoretically perfect, but it was held 
to be reasonable, and likely to be of practical 
use in keeping out many undesirable people. 
It will be understood, upon a moment’s re- 
flection, that the test would be applied by the 
steamship companies at the embarking ports 
before they would receive intending emi- 
grants. Anattempt was made to pass the bill 
over President Taft’s veto, and this was easily 
done in the Senate, by a vote of 72 for the bill 
and only 18 against it. But in the House 
there was a sudden and remarkable shifting 
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of ground. When the bill was under discus- 
sion on its original passage, not more than 80 
votes had been against it at any time. But 
certain interests opposed to the bill became 
active, and every member was flooded with 
telegrams warning him not to oppose the veto. 
Thus on February 19 the opponents of the 
bill counted 114 votes, and those in favor of it 
213. It requires a two-thirds majority to 
pass a bill over the President’s disapproval; 
and thus the measure failed. 


The Floating This action, of course, does not 

Workers of permanently dispose of the sub- 

the World ect, and it will be brought up to 
President Wilson in some form. It was con- 
tended on one hand that the labor unions 
were the chief promoters of the bill, because 
they wished to keep up the American stand- 
ard of wages by checking the flood of foreign 
laborers. The charge was made on the other 
side that the steamship companies were re- 
sponsible in large part, not only for the vol- 
ume of undesirable immigration but also for 
the efforts that were set on foot to defeat the 
bill. The ordinary discussion of the subject 
overlooks the vastness of the return move- 
ment of migration. In every recent year, 
several hundred thousand people classed as 
“aliens” have gone back to Europe. A very 
large part of the business of the steamship com- 
panies consists in bringing here masses of un- 
skilled laborers, who promptly return to their 
European homes when work is slack or when 
they have saved a little money. The recent 
bill fixing the literacy test would not nearly 
so much affect real and permanent immigra- 





“wry! HOW THE DIRT ACCUMULATES!”’ 
From the Herald (Washington, D. C.) 
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SENATOR WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM, OF VERMONT 


(Who had served as chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
immigration commission, and was one of the authors and 
chief advocates of the Burnett-Dillingham bill fixing the 
reading test for immigrants, which was vetoed by President 
Taft and failed to become a law) 


tion as it would tend to reduce the numbers of 
the unnaturalized foreign laborers who drift 
back and forth as steerage passengers, some 
of them having made the voyage many times. 


Although Congress by overwhelm- 
ing majorities favors stricter 
immigration laws and some de- 
cisive check upon the volume of immigration, 
it is plain that the public at large, while open 
to conviction, has not yet made up its mind 
as to what is the best policy in practice. 
Neither is it convinced regarding the under- 
lying principles. It is evident that the Amer- 
ican nation is changing its racial character very 
rapidly. Whether or not the progress can be 
somewhat retarded, and the elements of new 
population more carefully selected, are ques- 
tions that the law-makers are more sure about 
than are the newspapers or the public at large. 
Idealists and politicians oppose restriction. 


Doubtful 
Public 
Opinion 
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HON. EDWIN F. SWEET, OF MICHIGAN 
(Who has become Assistant Secretary of Commerce in the 
new administration. Mr. Sweet, like Secretary Redfield, is 
a retiring member of the recent Congress. A few years ago 
he was mayor of his home city, Grand Rapids.) 
The “Original FT Many years the people of the 
Package" at States that prohibit the liquor 
saloons have been deeply incensed 
because the practical effect of their police 
regulations has been so largely nullified by a 
defiant traffic cloaking itself under the inter- 
state commerce power. The express companies 
serving distillers and brewers located in some 
neighboring State, in Missouri for instance, 
have been able ‘to distribute packages of 
whiskey and beer throughout a prohibition 
State like Kansas; and this has resulted, not 
merely in the supply of private individuals but 
in the promotion of an illicit retail trade that 
it has been almost impossible to suppress. 
Repeated efforts to obtain remedial legisla- 
tion from Congress had been in vain, until 
this last session. With the return of the 
Democrats to power, and the growth of 
progressive and reform sentiment, the de- 
manded legislation has now been enacted by 
sweeping majorities, in: spite of President 
Taft’s veto. The measure in question bears 
the joint name of Representative Webb of 


North Carolina and Senator Kenyon of 
Iowa. It forbids the “shipment or transpor- 
tation” into any State or territory of the 
United States of any intoxicating liquor that 
is “intended by any person interested therein 
to be received, possessed, sold, or in any 
manner used, either in the original package 
or otherwise, in violation of any law of such 
State, territory or district.” 
wr. Taft's Mr. Taft based his veto on con- 
Unavailing stitutional grounds. The Con- 
stitulion gives Congress the power 
over interstate commerce; but Mr. Taft 
says that Congress has no right to exercise 
that power in this particular way. It has 
been held heretofore that the States could 
not protect themselves, because the necessary 
power was vested in Congress. But Mr. Taft 
discovers that neither the States nor Congress 
can remedy the situation, because if Congress 
acts it is unlawfully delegating its power to 
the States. This to the ordinary mind is 
metaphysics after the fine fashion of the 
medieval schoolmen. Happily, Congress 
was in no mood for mere logistics—having 
a very large collection of constitutional 
lawyers of its own, who had amply considered 
the question raised by the President. The 
Senate passed the bill over the veto by a vote 
of 63 to 21, and the House concurred in the 
action of the Senate and gave the law immedi- 
ate effect on March 1 by a vote of 246 to 95. 
Doubtless, the administration of the law will 
raise some perplexing points as to exact 
meaning and application. But the general 
effect will be beneficial, in that it will enable 
communities to carry out their chosen poli- 
cies in the treatment of a traffic that is every- 
where a matter of public control and police 
regulation rather than a subject of ordinary 
commercial traffic. 


Shall Labor Another veto which would have 

Unions Be been overridden but for lack of 

Prosecuted? time on March 4 was that of 
the Sundry Civil Appropriations bill, carry- 
ing considerably more than $100,000,000, 
for the maintenance of various departments 
and services of the government. Mr. Taft 
vetoed it because of a proviso in that part 
of the bill which supplied money for carrying 
on prosecutions under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. This clause, which President 
Taft characterized as “class legislation of 
the most vicious sort,” read as follows: 


Provided, however, That no part of this money 
shall be spent in the prosecution of any organiza- 
tion or individual for entering into any combination 
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or agreement having in view the increasing of 
wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the condi- 
tion of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for the prosecution of producers of farm 
products and associations of farmers who codper- 
ate and organize in an effort to and for the purpose 
to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price 
for their products. : 


Mr. Taft’s veto message is quite extended 
and makes it clear that he does not—as some 
of the newspapers imply—object to this pro- 
vision because of its being a “rider” improp- 
erly added to an appropriation bill. He ob- 
jects squarely because of the'legislation itself. 
The House passed it promptly over the veto 
by a vote of 270 to 50. The Senate would 
have taken like action, but the matter came 
up in the last moments of a dying Congress, 
and no vote could be reached because of an 
objection raised by Senator Poindexter to 
certain other matters in the bill. Mr. Taft’s 
sharp attack upon this measure is by no 
means conclusive. There is plenty of room 
for the argument that trade unions and 
farmer’s codperative associations ought not 
to be dealt with under the Sherman anti-trust 
act as conspiracies in restraint of trade. If 
the members of such organizations should 
have become guilty of criminal conspiracy, 
there would be ample law with which to 
punish them quite regardless of the Sherman 
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act. It is a growing conviction that rail- 
roads, for example, ought to be regulated 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Industrial capital engaged in 
general manufacture and trade affords an 
ample field for the operation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. Labor unions and farmers’ 
societies are of a. different nature, and the 
practical purpose of the clause so strongly 
opposed by Mr. Taft was to bring these 
associated groups of workers into their own 
distinct category. 


Asto Lt would indeed be better to 
“Riders” and amend the Sherman act in a di- 

Reform rect way, rather than to accom- 
plish the same thing by limiting the use of 
money in an appropriation bill. President 
Wilson is quite right in allowing it to be 
known: that he will not favor “riders,” or 
indirect ways of changing the general laws. 
Mr. Taft, however, could not openly object 
to riders, because some of the most important 
efforts of his administration found expres- 
sion in just those.ways. His so-called “Tariff 
Board” had been created to do certain speci- 
fied things. He used it for doing a different 
kind of work, and gave the color of legality 
to the Board’s investigations by obtaining 
money in the appropriation bills for its main- 
tenance. There are many indications that 
point to a new order of things in legislation, 
through a new method of scientific bill- 
drafting that is to be put in force, and through 
the attitude of a more punctilious and busi- 
ness-like administration. As to the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law, whether 
against one class or against another, it is 
the one great subject that deserves considera- 
tion as soon as the tariff question and the 
question of currency and banking are brought 
to a solution. 


the Whether from the standpoint of 

Postal pressure from office-seekers, or 
Administration that of current administration, 
there is no member of a new cabinet whose 
work at the beginning is more arduous or 
perplexing than that of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Burleson has been bringing 
capable men into the higher organization of 
his department, and has shown no sympathy 
with the use of post-offices as spoils of political 
victory. It will be in order to wait until our 
next number to present in more detail the 
larger news of policy and personnel relating 
to the one department that belongs more than 
any other to all the people of the country. 
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HON. JOHN BASSETT MOORE, OF NEW YORK 
(Our foremost authority on international law, who has 
accepted the post of counselor to the State Department) 


Mr. Bryan Lhe presence of Mr. Bryan at 
. yan 
and Professor the State Department was bound 
Moore to keep the emotional newspapers 
in a state of more or less controlled hysterics 
for a number of days, on the theory that 
something might happen which would justify 
large headlines, The one very important 
thing that did actually happen seemed just 
a little out of the intellectual range of the 
sensational press. This was the acceptance 
by the Hon. John Bassett Moore of the posi- 
tion of counselor to the State Department. 
Professor Moore stands in the very highest 
rank, both at home and abroad, as an author- 
ity in the field of international law. He was 
law clerk of the State Department in Mr, 
Cleveland’s first administration, was an 
Assistant Secretary of State in Cleveland’s 
second administration and also under Harri- 
son, and served again under McKinley at 
the time of the Spanish War. He was secre- 
tary and counsel of our peace commissioners 
at the end of that war, and has represented 
our Government abroad in professional 
capacities at different times since then, He 
is our most voluminous editor and author in 
the field of diplomacy and international law. 
His membership in the new administration 
means that the Department of State is not 
only to have broad conceptions of the place 


of the United States in the family of nations, 


but that there is to be no lack in the depart- 
ment of technical and legal knowledge. 
There will be no reason to fear immature 
or rash treatment of any pending question. 


It is well known that Professor 
Moore is particularly conversant 
with all that bears upon Panama 
diplomacy and our relations with the republic 
of Colombia. We have before us the question 
of England’s protest against the existing law 
which provides that our coastwise shipping 
shall not pay tolls in going through the Pan- 
ama Canal. It is permissible to think that 
England’s position in this matter is a quib- 
bling and unworthy one, while also thinking 
that the United States has taken a position 
that may be technically incorrect. Senator 
O’Gorman of New York is chairman of the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals in the 
new Congress. He champions the view that 
we have a perfect right, under the treaty, 
to favor our own ships as we may choose. 
Senator Root of New York is a champion 
of the opposite view. There has been much 
excitement in the country over the idea that 
our law remitting tolls has involved a wanton 
breach of faith and has dishonored us in the 
eyes of the world. It is to be remembered 
that President Taft signed the bill and stated 
his belief in its entire propriety under the 
treaty. Secretary Knox took the same view. 
So eager have some of our very good citizens 
been to save our fair name from supposed 
reproach, that they have accepted as fact 
some doubtful versions of diplomatic history. 


The 
Panama 
Controversies 
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, The Madero régime in Mexico 
eath of . 
Madero—End Came to a sudden and violent end 
of His Regime () February 18, when the Fed- 
eral army, with its commanders, went over 
to General Felix Diaz, imprisoned Madero, 
his family and his advisors, made General 
Victoriano Huerta Provisional President, and 
put Diaz in command of all the troops of the 
republic. Then the process of wiping out all 
evidence of the Madero rule moved swiftly. 
The former President was arrested in his 
private office in the National Palace, and im- 
prisoned. The Senate decided upon his exile 
and preparations were made to ship him to 
Europe. The complacent Congress elected 
Pedro Lascurain Provisional President. Then 
the army asserted itself, deposed Lascurain, 
again declared for Huerta, and Gustavo 
Madero, brother of the ex-President, was 
shot by order of Diaz. Charges of peculation 
from the national*funds and malfeasance in 
office were brought against ex-president 
Madero, as well as complicity in the shooting 
of an army officer. His trial was ordered 
before the Cabinet. On February 23, Madero 
and Pino Suarez, former Vice-President, were 
shot while being taken from the National 
Palace to the penitentiary. Provisional Presi- 
dent Huerta and his advisers insist that 
Madero and Suarez were killed while attempt- 
ing toescape. The Madero family and sym- 
pathizers maintain that the deposed President 
and Vice-President were tortured in their 
rooms in the Palace, by order of Huerta, and 
that their bodies were afterwards taken into 
the street to make it appear that they had at- 
tempted to escape. This charge would seem 
to find support in the testimony given later 
by some of the United States Secret Service 
agents in Mexico. ° 


Then the Congress recognized 
Huerta as Provisional President, 
and the new dictator—for such 
the President in Mexico now virtually is—be- 
gan to exert energetic control over the entire 
country. In the capital the supremacy of 
the new government was soon established, 
but in some of the states, particularly in the 
North and notably in Sonora and Coahuila, 
Madero’s followers set up a serious resistance. 
The brigand leaders, Orozco and Zapata, were 
approached with offers of position and power, 
and it seemed, early last month, that they 
might be induced to support the new régime. 
In this country and in Europe generally it is 
believed that Madero was murdered, with the 
complicity of the government, and recog- 
nition of the new administration has been 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
GENERAL VICTORIANO HUERTA, M EXICO’S PRESI 
DENT PRO TEM 
(General Huerta, who was one of the late President Madero’s 
chief military commanders, went over to Diaz and opposed 
Madero. Later he himself was chosen by the army) 


withheld pending the result of an investiga- 
tion promised by General Huerta. American 
and foreign business interests in Mexico have 
been loud in their demand for intervention 
by the United States. The course of the 
State Department has been, under the great- 
est of provocation, uniformly dignified, re- 
strained and correct. On March 11, President 
Wilson made public a declaration of the 
policy of his administration toward Latin 
America which was, in substance, a clear 
statement of our traditional attitude of 
benevolent non-interference. 


It has been the opinion of the 
American people and of foreigners 
generally that, while Madero 
was weak and impractical, he was _ high- 
minded, and, as the constitutionally elected 
head of the nation, should have been removed 
only by constitutional means. That there 
was some basis for the charges brought against 
him, and that he was actually guilty of real 
wrongs against the Mexiean people and mor- 
ality generally, finds support in a letter we 
have received written from California, near 
the Mexican border, by an American mining 
engineer who knows Mexico very thoroughly 
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‘hospitality and charity know no 
limits. They treat strangers 
with just consideration, as dem- 
onstrated during the recent re- 
bellion. The revolution in Mex- 
ico should increase the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
United States in their neighbors 
on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. It showed that Mex- 
icans know how to deal con- 
scientiously with foreigners. 
Some trait in their character 
restrains them, as masses, from 
venting their fury on individu- 
als, especially on aliens. It is 
probably the sense of fair play. 
Lynchings do not appeal to 
them. They are different from 
the iron-handed rulers who are 
deemed necessary to guide 
them. Outrages on individuals 
in Mexico are usually perpe- 
trated by the one-man power, 
seldom, if ever, by the people. 
This proves that the people 
are better than their rulers. 
Henceforth, instead of prescrib- 
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SISTING IN RESCUING THE WOUNDED DURING THE REVO- 
LUTION WHICH OVERTHREW MADERO 


from many years’ experience. While we do 
not necessarily agree with his opinion, we 
reproduce here a few sentences from his letter: 


The overthrow of Madero has been a moral 
victory for the people of Mexico, the revolution 
just accomplished having been based on ethics. 
Criticism from the standpoint of law and order 
may fall upon the Mexicans, but it can not dis- 
count their triumph. While struggling for power 
Madero won popular support by making promises 
of reform. Once in power, he entered upon a 
wrong course. He erred in making the people 
of Mexico, through their government, reimburse 
him for money spent in overthrowing Diaz. If 
a president of the United States should take funds 
out of the national treasury to repay himself for 
the expenses of his election he would be doing 
what Madero did. Whether his conduct was due 
to family influences and false reasoning or not, the 
delinquency of Madero showed a moral: or- intel- 
lectual defect. The Mexican people condemned 
him on this ground and, having condemned him, 
they sustained a long and costly conflict to remove 
him from power. 


This student of Mexican affairs does not 
commend the absolutism either of Diaz or 
Huerta, nor does he, in the slightest degree, 
excuse the violent taking off of the former 
President. He says in the letter from which 
we have already quoted: 

The Mexican people do not require the rule of any 
one man. What they need is education. Asa mass, 
they are best described as “good wood.”” They take 
a polish readily. A little education brings forth 
in them all the gloss of human kindness. Their 


ing a one-man power, the 
United States might voice its 
policy toward Mexico in these 
terms: Let the people rule. 


MEXICO CITY AS- 


The Huerta government claims 
to have found definite proof 
of financial irregularity and other 
“high crimes in office” by Madero’s order, 
and will probably confiscate the large estates 
of the Madero family. It announces that it 
will correct the abuses of the Madero régime, 
that foreign enterprise and capital will be 
welcomed and protected, and that a policy 
of real reform will be carried out. Henry Lane 
Wilson, the American Ambassador, has pub- 
licly expressed his belief that the provisional 
government was innocent of the charge of 
killing Madero and Suarez. He also, on Feb- 
ruary 25, recommended that our State De- 
partment recognize the Huerta government 
as the most practical and direct way of con- 
tributing to the stability of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the new Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy have made statements showing that 
the policy of the Wilson administration will 
be a virtual continuance of that maintained 
by ex-President Taft. The battleships now 
at Mexican ports will remain there, and no 
intention is expressed of ordering the troops 
now concentrated on the international bound- 
ary back to their posts. It is expected that 
at an early date an election will be held in 
Mexico to choose a President for the full term. 
General Diaz has announced his intention of 
being a candidate, as have also Zapata, Flores 
Magon, and Francisco de Ja Barra, who was 
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Provisional President, in 1911, after the de- 
position of Porfirio Diaz. 


Conclusive proofs that, under the 
Democratic administration, there 
will be no relaxation of the digni- 
fied vigor with which American interests 
have been hitherto uniformly looked after in 
Latin America was shown, last month, by the 
note sent by Secretary Bryan to President 
Gomez, of Cuba; setting forth the objections 
of the United States Government to the 
Cuban amnesty bill. 
administration terminates, and President- 
elect Menocal, who was chosen by the voters 
on November 1 last, will assume office. 
An omnibus bill granting amnesty to several 
hundred political and other criminals, and 
so worded as to cover any malfeasance in 
office which might be traced to the Gomez 
régime itself was passed by the Cuban Con- 
gress. It had been confidently believed that 
President Wilson would not continue the 
' policy maintained. by the Republican adminis- 
tration in watching the affairs of Cuba. On 
March 6, however, Mr. Beaupré, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Havana, handed to President 
Gomez a note from Secretary Bryan expressing 
the disapproval of the United States, an “‘in- 
terference” which our government has the 
legal right to make, according to the terms of 
the Platt Amendment, which is part of the 
organic law of Cuba. Although it- was first 
reported that Sefior Gomez had signed the 
bill, as a defiance of the United States, it was 
afterwards learned that, on March 13, he had 
vetoed the measure, “solely (we quote the 
reported comment of La Lucha of Havana) 
to convince the Democratic administration of 
Cuba’s desire to please the United States and 
to live up to all her treaty obligations.” 


Toward 
All Latin 
America 


ADefense Lhe State Department, during 

of “Dollar the last few days of the Republi- 

Diplomacy” ‘can administration, made a final 
public statement of some of the achievements 
of “Dollar Diplomacy” during Secretary 
Knox’s term of office, in answer to the charges 
of certain prominent Democrats that “the 
machinery of government had been improp- 
erly used for commercial purposes, and that 
the Knox policies had cost the United States 
the friendship of Latin America.”’ Mr. Knox’s 
report pointed out the increase in the export 
trade to Latin America, called attention to 
the fact that more-than 125 Americans are 
now employed in official capacities by various 
Latin American governments, as well as to 
the marked increase in the number of stu- 


In May the Gomez 
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dents, both men and women, from Latin 
American countries, who are now at American 
educational institutions. As further evidence 
of increasing amity with Central America, 
a prominent official of the State. Department 
under Mr. Knox,. referred in a newspaper 
interview to the Nicaraguan Canal conven- 
tion giving to the United States the ex- 
clusive right to construct a canal: across 
Nicaragua, approved on February 27, by the 
Nicaraguan National Assembly, and sub- 
mitted at the same time to the Senate at 
Washington for ratification. 


pritish LHe British Parliament adjourned 
Parliament on March 7, after one of the long- 
Prorogued ect sessions in many years, and 
reassembled again three days later. Two 
important measures passed by the Commons, 
the Home Rule bill and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, having been rejected by the Lords, 
will be reintroduced early in the present 
session, and may possibly become law next 
year over the Lords’ veto. The government, 
as we noted last month, dropped the fran- 
chise reform bill because the speaker ruled 
that the proposed amendment granting the 
suffrage to women would make the bill “‘ tech- 
nically illegal.” The militants continued 
their agitation, becoming bolder in their 
attacks on property. On February 19, a 
suffragette bomb damaged the country ‘house 
of Chancellor Lloyd-George in Surrey, and 
women burned down two small railroad sta- 
tions in the neighborhood of London. They 
have announced that in their future program 
was included even an attack on human life. 
Public sympathy in London, however, was ap- 
parently turning against the suffragettes, and 
in some instances they were mobbed. On 
March 10, just at the opening of Parliament, 
five women attempted to present petitions to 
King George and were arrested. The right of 
petition, of course, is inherent in citizenship 
of every Briton. The explanation of the 
arrest was that the King’s life was in danger. 


It is rather an odd commentary 
on the violence of the militants’ 
demand for the suffrage that, 
although they had the ballot in the election 
for the London County Council, held on 
March 6, they were as indifferent as the men, 
if not more so, in exercising this right, al- 
though one woman Socialist was elected. 
The militants had threatened to destroy the 
ballots, but police precautions prevented this. 
The general result of the election was the tri- 
umph, for the third time, for the so-called 
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Municipal Reformers. 
elected, 67 belong to that party while 51 are 
Progressives, being a larger gain for the “ Re- 
formers.” This is the ninth triennial elec- 
tion for members of the London County 
Council, and was fought out chiefly on the 
question of reorganization or extension of the 
street railway system of the British metropo- 
lis. ‘The Progressives largely favored muni- 
cipal ownership, the Reformers opposed it. 
The former, further, advocated a policy of 
increased expenditure, while the latter de- 
manded retrenchment. 


Raymond Poincaré was officially 
inaugurated ninth President of 
the French Republic on February 
18. The ceremonies of inauguration were 
simple and in keeping with the democracy of 
the French Republic. There was, however, 
evident an intensity of public interest that 
marked this occasion with peculiar distinc- 
tion. In his first message to Parliament, on 
February 20, the new President referred to 
the necessity for increasing France’s military 
forces. ‘Peace,’ said M. Poincaré, “is not 
decreed by the will of one power.” It is im- 


/Inaugurating 
President 
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possible, he continued, for any nation to be 
effectively pacific unless it is always ready for 


war. “A France with diminished power and 
exposed by her own fault to defiances and 
humiliations would be France no more.” 














SUGGESTION TO PREMIER ASQUITH WHEN BEING 
INTERVIEWED BY THE SUFFRAGETTES 
From the Graphic, (London), 


Of the 118 members . 


-two. 
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An Aroused, 1b national legislature respond- 
More Confident ed to this adjuration with alac- 
rity. As a virtual answer to the 
increase in the German army, to which we 
have referred elsewhere in these pages, the 
Parliament, last month, passed the govern- 
ment’s bill providing for an additional ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 within five years 
for national defense. The measure, which had 
the unreserved support of the Ministry, also 
restores the period of service with the colors 
for every young man to three years instead of 
It will have the effect of increasing the 
peace footing of the army by fifty per cent., 
and will enable France to live up to the pre- 
diction of the new President that she will be 
always en vedelte. It isan awakened and more 
confident France that faces the uncertain 
conditions of European politics. While Prime 
Minister, the new French President obtained 
for France a more influential position in the 
councils of Europe than she has had since 
the war with Prussia: A significant evidence 
of the strength of his hand is the selection 
of Delcassé to be Ambassador to Russia. 


Imereasing Lhe details of the projected in- 
the German crease in the German army, to 
Army which we referred in these pages 
in February, were made known last month 
when the government’s bill calling for the 
increase was laid before the Reichstag, to- 
gether with the financial measure to provide 
the sinews of war. According to the army 
measure the peace footing of the German 
army will hereafter be 800,000 men. On 
March 7 the bonds of the new Prussian and 
Imperial loans, to make this possible, were 
offered to the public. The amounts immedi- 
ately asked for aggregated 550,000,000 marks 
($137,500,000). In addition 1,000,000,000 
marks ($250,000,000) were demanded for arm- 
ament purposes and a permanent addition 
of 200,000 marks ($50,000). The immensity 
of this contribution to German militarism 
can be understood when it is considered that 
the annual savings of the entire German 
people amount to only about 4,000,000,000- 
marks ($1,000,000,000). .The amount asked 
for military purposes, therefore, at the present 
time, will absorb a quarter of this, to say 
nothing of the regular annual expenditure 
now added to the permanent budget. 


The subscriptions to these loans 
have been disappointing, and 
there has been a great deal of 
grumbling in the German press at the 
additional drain ypon the Empire’s _re- 
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DISTINGUISHED FRENCH STATESMEN AT THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT POINCARE 


(From left to right: Senator Du Post, Ex-President Falliéres, President Poincaré, Senator Deschanel. 


Back row: Ex-Presi- 


dent Loubet, Premier Briand.) 


sources. Not only the Socialists, but the 
Clericals are expressing strong disapproval. 
The Bayerisches Kurier, chief organ of the 
South German Catholics, warns the Kaiser’s 
government that it is putting annually “fresh 
fertilizers into a soil whence will spring an- 
archism, socialism and revolution. . . .The 
Empire and the German states are dashing 
down the broad road to destruction.” The 
German imperial debt to-day is so large and 
the financial system of the Empire so 
cumbersome in its working that the new 
loans have been coldly received, and the 
general financial situation of the Empire 
is causing alarm to the imperial authorities. 
The semi-official journals ascribe the increase 
of the army to French chauvinism and the 
menace of the victorious Balkan Slavs. Ger- 
many is one of the most prosperous countries 
in the world and yet her finances are in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. It would 
seem that the Fatherland is spending too 
much money for armaments, that its colonial 
ventures are not remunerative enough to 
satisfy business, that its “romantic Imperial 
economics” are unsound, and that the feud 


between all-powerful Prussia and the other 
states prevents satisfactory financial legisla- 
tion. To these causes may perhaps be added 
the fact that German cabinet ministers are 
not responsible to the Reichstag, but are 
entrenched behind the reactionary property 
vote of the Prussian Landtag. 


In the general elections of last 
year the German people showed 
conclusively that they are grow- 
ing tired of the reactionary domination of 
Prussia. Some headway has been made 
toward a more representative government and 
a responsible ministry. The new army in- 
crease and the consequent indebtedness, how- 
ever, have greatly depressed business and 
lowered prices on the Bourse, one prominent 
industrial stock declining thirty-five points 
in one day last month. The concurrent in- 
creases in the French and German armies 
together with the semi-officially inspired 
statements in the Austrian and Italian press 
that Germany’s two partners in the Triple 
Alliance also contemplate early augmentation 
of their military establishments, made the 
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general situation in Europe 
very uncertain. last-‘month. 
A good deal of popular in- 
terest has -been aroused, 
during the past few weeks, 
by the engagement. of the 
Kaiser’s only daughter, Vic- 
toria Louise, now in her 
twenty-first year, to Ernest 
August of Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, son of the Duke of 
Cumberland. This engage- 
ment, whith seerhg:to be a 
love affdir, promises to.-end 
the long quarrel between ‘the 
houses of Hohenzollern and 
Guelf,. brought about in 
1866, by victorious Prussia 
absorbing Hanover. Prince 
Ernest is 26 years old. 


On March s, 
1613, Michael 


Three 
Centuries of 


the Romanos Poodorovitch 
Romanov was elected Czar 


of Russia.. The tercenten- 
ary of this beginning of the 
dynasty was celebrated last 
month all over the empire. 
The present members of the 
royal family are not real 
Romanovs except through 
the female line, the ancestry 
of the males originating in 
the famous old German 
house of Holstein-Gottorp. 
The subjects of Czar Nicho- 
las took this occasion to send 
petitions. 
the officials. 


cerned much more with the condition of 
the crops, 
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The ceremony was of interest to 
The people, however, are con- 


the various abortive efforts at 
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THE GERMAN KAISER’S DAUGHTER AND HER FUTURE HUSBAND 
(The engagement of the Kaiser’s only daughter, Princess Victoria Louise, to the 
son of the Duke of Cumberland took place on February 10 at Karlsruhe, where this 
photo wastaken. Princess Victoria Louise and Prince Ernest August of Brunswick- 
Luneburg and her brother Prince Oscar were walking in the Schloss Park after the 
official announcement of the engagement.) 


agrarian reform and the economic and social 
changes that are demoralizing labor conditions 
throughout the empire. On another page 
this month we present an article from a 
Russian review on the changing labor con- 
ditions in the empire of the Czar. Of course 


in some 70,000 


















the Balkan crisis has occupied the foremost 
place in Russian foreign politics. While ex- 
pressing sympathy with the Balkan Slavs, 
Russia’s constant effort has been to avoid any 
offence to Austria which might lead to a gen- 
eral European conflict. The reported agree* 
ment to demobilize, made last month, after 
the Austrian Emperor had sent his special 
deputation to St. Petersburg, relieved the 
tension somewhat. 


site Among the prisoners liberated by 
es O, 
the Russian the Czar’s manifesto issued on the 





WHY THIS EXTRA FEEDING FOR THE PEACEFUL 
MAN WAR DOGS? 
From the Daily Siar (Montreal). 
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"es occasion of the tercentenary of 
the Romanov dynasty were a number of 
newspaper and magazine writers. They had 
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THE CHARMING CHILDREN OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR 
From left to right: Grand Duchess Maria (born 1899); Grand Duchess Tatiana (born 1897); Grand Duchess Anastasia (born 
1901); Grand Duchess Olga (born 1895); Grand Duke (successor) Alexis (born 1904). 


been imprisoned for no other crime than that 
of exercising the right of free press so loudly 
proclaimed by Nicholas II on October 17, 
1905. The freedom of the press, as well as 
the other “freedoms” so reluctantly granted 
to the Russian people after a bloody struggle 
which culminated in the convocation of the 
Duma, has proved to those seeking. to lift 
Russia out of her abyss of ignorance and dark- 
ness a new source of suffering and torture. 
The laws governing the press were repealed 
and in their stead some “temporary rules” 
introduced, placing the editors and publishers 
at the mercy of the governors and gradonat- 
chalniks (city chiefs) who are empowered to 
subject them to a fine of 500 rubles or to im- 
prisonment not to exceed three months for 
every article they consider anti-govern- 
mental or which in general does not meet 
with their enlightened approval. The cen- 
sorship, although officially” abolished, still 
exists. Many an editor, not wishing to risk 
his liberty or ‘to pay a heavy fine, submits 
his “copy” to specially designated chinov- 
niks for ‘“O. K.”” But such censorship, while 
gaining for him immunity from the gov- 
ernor, does not save-him from indictment 
and a prison term if the Procurator or 
the Committee on Affairs of the Press later 


finds some objectionable matter in his pub- 
lication. This precarious position of the 
Russian press, this constant fear of fine and 
imprisonment, has lasted since November 24, 
1905, and the Russian government is appar- 
ently in no haste to enact laws which would 
put it on a more secure footing. 


After the operations of the Bul- 
gars against the Turks on the 
Gallipoli peninsula, late in Febru- 
ary, active operations in Thrace ceased. This 
was owing to two causes: First, the severity 
of the Balkan winter which made the roads 
impassable; and second, the general convic- 
tion, apparently shared by the allies, that the 
great powers of Europe had agreed upon the 
new boundaries to be delimited after the war 
regardless of the victories in the field, and 
that, therefore, it would not be worth the sac- 
rifice of men and money to continue the 
fighting. The shift and play of diplomacy 
between the great capitals of the continent, 
however, soon laid bare the fact that Europe 
was not agreed and this fact was emphasized 
by the French and German army increases. 
Meanwhile, the allies had proceeded with 
vigor against the three Turkish strongholds 
which still held out against their armies— 
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THE CZAR MICHAEL FEDEOROVITCH, THE FIRST OF 
THE ROMANOVS 


Adrianople, invested by the Bulgarians, 
Scutari by the Montenegrins, and Janina by 
the Greeks. These fortresses had been suc- 
cessfully held since the initial operations of 
the war in October, each one defended by a 
brave and able commander in addition to its 
splendid natural position. 


Fall of Lhe Greeks, who did not sign 
Janina tothe the armistice in December, had 

Greeks kept pounding away at Janina 
since it was first besieged. On March 6 
Janina fell before the Hellenic army under 
Crown Prince Constantine. This important 
town just over the Greek border, surrendered 
with 32,000 Turkish soldiers. With Janina 
in the hands of the Greeks, all Albania was 
controlled by the allies, with the sole excep- 
tion of Scutari, against which the Montene- 
grins have been fighting since the beginning 
of the war. A force of Servians, with heavy 
siege guns, was despatched to help the Mon- 
tenegrins, late in February, and, as we go to 
press with this number of the Review it is 
stated that the city cannot hold out more 
than a few days longer. On March 14 it was 
reported that the condition of Adrianople 
was desperate, that supplies had failed, that 
the defenders were demoralized, and that 
the failure of the city was only a matter of a 
few hours. At the same time it was rumored 


that both the allies and the Turks had con- 
sented to mediation by the great powers. 
The government at Constantinople had, ap- 
parently, agreed to yield everything de- 
manded by its victorious opponents except 
the payment of indemnity. The question of 
fixing the boundaries of Albania then became 
a serious one. It was stated that Austria 
had positively forbidden Servia to assist in 
the capture of Scutari since it was the claim 
of the statesmen at Vienna that the town must 
become a part of the new Albanian princi- 
pality. The Montenegrins, on the other 
hand, insist that they will stake their exist- 
ence as a nation on the retention of Scutari, 
when they take it, as loudly as the Greeks 








HOW THE RUSSIAN BEAR HELPED THE BALKAN 
DOGS OF WAR 


(An Austrian explanation of the success of the allies) 
From Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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THE BULGARIAN GUN THAT STARTED THE BOMBARDMENT OF ADRIANOPLE AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


The big siege gun, before Adrianople, of Capt. Athanassov, who received the order to start the bombardment after the armis- 
tice. This gun fired 5,000 shells into Adrianople. 


maintain that no power can make them sur- 
render Janina. On March 15 the allies in- 
formed the Powers that they would accept 
mediation on these five conditions: 


First, they demanded that asa basis of negotiation 
a line should be drawn from Rodosto, on the Sea 
of Marmora, to Cape Malatra, seven miles south 
of Midia, on the Black Sea. They also demanded 
that outside of the peninsula of Gallipoli, which 
shall remain Turkish, all territories west of this 
line, including Adrianople and Scutari, shall be- 
come the property of the allies. The second demand 
was that Turkey should cede the islands in the 
A¥gean Sea tothe allies. The third was that Turkey 
should renounce all her interests in the Island of 
Crete. The fourth was that the Porte should consent 
in principle to the payment of a war indemnity, the 
amount of which should be fixed when peace has 
been concluded, and also to the payment of com- 
pensation to private individuals for damage caused 
before the war. The allies claimed the right of par- 
ticipating in the deliberations regarding the in- 
demnities. The fifth and last clause stated that 
the allies reserved the right to settle by a definite 
treaty of peace the treatment to be accorded to 
their subjects and to their trade in the Ottoman 
empire, as well as the guarantee to be given re- 
garding the privileges of the Orthodox churches 
and the legal standing of their racial brothers who 
are Ottoman subjects. They also demanded that 
the military operations should not be interrupted. 


Changes in Lhe Turkish government is di- 
anges in ° . ° . 
Turkish vided inits councils. The Young 
polities’ Turks have found that the respon- 
sibility of power has greatly moderated their 
confidence in their ability to retrieve the for- 
tunes of war. The politicians and soldiers 
were apparently plotting a counter revolution 
last month. The masses of the people, 
however, are apparently quite indifferent 
to political changes, or even to the question 
of peace and war. They have been more 
concerned over the problem of keeping alive 
during the severe weather with food prices 
more than doubled. It now appears that 
when the Young Turks overthrew the Kiamil 
Pasha cabinet, on January 23, they had be- 
hind them a powerful support. Telegrams 
promising aid and contributions of money 
poured in from Mohammedans in other parts 
of the world. 


Patriotie One of the most interesting de- 
atriotie r ) ° 
Turkish velopments of Turkey’s domestic 
Women ‘situation is the part taken by the 
Turkish women. ‘That all these are not poor 
helpless slaves of the harems, but that many 
are educated and politically intelligent was 
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Prevesa 


Brother Soldiers! . . . Our 
religion, our Fatherland, our 
Honor are in danger. Save 
these precious things, by beat- 
ing the enemy. Preserve the 
country inherited from our 
glorious ancestors. Save the 
honor of your daughters and 
wives and thus receive the 
benediction of your mothers. 
This time the Moslem women 
will only consent to come for- 
ward to receive you as victors. 
We shall welcome back only 
an army which has saved Is- 
lamism and Turkey... . If 
you turn your back to the 
enemy everybody will hate us. 
Defeated, you will only be able 
to come back to your homes, 
by crushing the bodies of your 
Moslem women, who are all 
ready to die rather than lose 
fatherland, honor and_ re- 
ligion. . . . May God and the 
Prophet protect you. 


What the He viewpoint 
Moslem World of the non- 

Thinks Turkish Mos- 
lem on the Balkan war 
and the European diplo- 
macy which all good Mos- 
lems believe, precipitated 
the conflict, is shown in a 
long letter this REVIEW 
recently received from a 
subscriber in Bagdad. 
This reader of the REVIEw 











indicated by an immense mass meeting of 
women in the University Lecture Hall at 
Constantinople on March 1. More than 
5,000 women attended. Speeches were made, 
the European concert was criticized, and a 
protest launched against the alleged atroc- 
ities on Mohammedans by the allied troops. 
There were present one Princess and several 
women writers of wide reputation. Such 
was the enthusiasm, says a report quoted in 
one of the Turkish newspapers, that “outside 
could be heard the lamentation and crying. 
Finally everyone present rushed forward and 
threw her money, jewelry, and even eye- 
glasses, handkerchiefs and veils into the col- 
lection baskets.”” One resolution, telegraphed 
to all the queens of Europe, demanded, 
in the name of “your own Savior and His 
Virgin Mother your protest against the 
shameful and un-Christian acts of the 
allied troops against the chastity and honor 
of the Turkish women.” The following proc- 
lamation to the army was agreed upon and 
made public: 





oF REVIEWS, who signs 
himself by the picturesque historical name 
of Timur Genghis Khan, displays  re- 
markable detailed knowledge of the tortu- 
ous European diplomacy during the past 
half century. He indicts the powers of 
the Triple Entente particularly (Great Brit- 
ain, France and Russia) for constantly plot- 
ting to overturn the Ottoman Empire. He 
accuses them of bringing on the Tripolitan 
war and aiming to enslave Turkey financially, 
and finally destroy her. In explanation of 
why this all happened he says: 


Why should these powers (the Triple-Entente) 
who were the bitter foes of one another but yester- 
day, be the cordial friends of to-day? They have 
united against Pan-Islamism, the spectre they 
believe to threaten their very existence. 

England is the largest Moslem power. She rules 
about one hundred million Mohammedans, sixty- 
six millions of whom are in India. Russia rules 
between thirty and forty millions. France sways 
between twenty and thirty millions. The Mo- 
hammedans of the Ottoman Empire do not exceed 
twenty-five millions. Yet all the Mohammedans 
of the world, whether under British, Russian or 
French domination, look with veneration on the 
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Caliphate at Stamboul. The object of the powers 
of the Triple Entente, is the destruction of this 
shrine, so that Islam would have no centre toward 
which to gravitate. When once the Caliphate is 
destroyed or reduced to impotence, they believe 
that the eyes of their Moslem subjects would be 
riveted on them, instead of Stamboul. This is why 
the Entente powers have formed their coalition 
to rid themselves of a supposed common foe, who 
will surely be created as the fruit of their hostility. 
This is at the bottom of their bitter enmity to the 
Crescent. England has another reason to see the 
Ottoman Empire shattered. This is strategical 
and concerns her highway to India through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea along the Yemen 
littoral. This is all Ottoman territory to the 
Persian Gulf. Even Egypt and the Sudan, though 
occupied by England, apparently never tire of 
proving their loyalty to their Sultan and Caliph. 
This is shown by the money contributed by them 
to the fund of the Tripolitan and Balkan wars. 

A strong Ottoman Empire, through the domin- 
ions of which lies the highway to India, is a con- 
tinuous menace to the British Empire and its 
Indian domain, not to mention the religious in- 
fluence which the Caliph is able to exert in India 
in time of need. The mutiny of Lucknow would 
never have been thoroughly suppressed, had not 
Sultan Abdul-Medje issued a firman to the Indian 
Moslems to respect the Byitish authority and rule. 
This is but one illustration of the Caliph’s influence. 
Hence, let the Christian powers ruling Mahomme- 
dans be careful. 


Changes in 1 he Japanese Diet was suspended 
Japan by imperial rescript early in 
and China’ February. Premier Katsura off- 
ered his resignation and those of the recently 
formed cabinet. After vainly endeavoring 
to get the Marquis Saionji to assume the 

















LATEST PORTRAIT OF H. E. YUAN SHIH-KAI, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

















ADMIRAL YAMAMOTO, NEW JAPANESE PREMIER 


premiership, the Emperor persuaded Baron 
Gombei Yamamoto, an Annapolis graduate, 
and the man who organized the victorious 
Japanese navy during the war with Russia, 
to form a cabinet. Baron Yamamoto is a 
believer in a strong navy, but is not a jingo. 
He is very friendly to the United States. In 
China, just before the Japanese cabinet crisis, 
a presidential election was being held. Yuan 
Shih-kai, provisional President since the 
revolution, was elected for the full term of 
four years. The so-called Six Power Syndi- 
cate loan is still in abeyance. Meanwhile, the 
Chinese are apparently able to finance their 
public enterprises from their own resources. 
We hope to be able to treat the financial sit- 
uation in China more in detail next month. 
In an interesting letter received from an 
official in one of the Protestant churches 
traveling in China, we find the following 
sentences showing general conditions in China: 


I find that the freshness of the republic has 
worn off a little in the South. The people are 
somewhat discouraged over the difficulty of the 
new government in raising money, over the failure 
in some parts of the Fukien Province to suppress 
opium, over the humiliation of China by Russia 
in. Mongolia and by the Japanese in Manchuria, 
and over the efforts of some British merchants to 
thrust back opium upon China. Upon the other 
hand the people of the North and the masses of the 
people in the South have impressed me as busy, 
cheerful, and, upon the whole, enthusiastic over 
the new republic. Certainly the Lord has been 
good to the Chinese for He has delivered them from 
flood and famine and has given them bountiful 
crops.’ Business everywhere is improving and 
especially are the conditions of the poor people 
greatly bettered by the good crops and the resump- 
tion of commercial activities. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 13 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 13.—In the House, the Philippine 
Independence bill is discussed. 

February 14.—The House adopts the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill ($3,764,- 
642); during debate upon the general Pension bill, 
several Democratic members charge wanton 
extravagance in appropriations. 

February 15.—The Senate holds services in 
memory of the late Vice-President James S. Sher- 
man, attended by the President and the members 
of the cabinet, the Supreme Court, the House of 
Representatives, and the diplomatic corps. 

February 17.—The House passes the Public 
Buildings bill ($25,000,000) after but muy minutes 
of debate and without a roll call. 

February 18.—The Senate, by vote of 72 to 18, 
passes the Immigration bill over the President’s 
veto.... The House adopts the Pension bill 
($180,000,000). 

February 19.—The House fails to pass the Immi- 
gration bill over the President’s veto. 

February 20.—The Senate adopts the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill. 

February 21.—In the Senate, the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill is passed. 

February 24.—The Senate passes the River and 
Harbor bill and the LaFollette measure providing 
for the physical valuation of railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone companies. 

February 25.—The Senate adopts the Pension 
and Indian appropriation bills. 

February 26.—In the Senate, the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, the Public Buildings bill, and the 
measure creating a Department of Labor are 
passed. . . . In the House, the Naval appropriation 
bill ($138, 629, 000) is adopted, providing for one 
first-class battleship. 

February 27.—The Senate passes the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

February 28.—The Senate adopts the Naval 
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appropriation bill, with an amendment authorizing 
two battleships; the Webb liquor-transportation 
bill is repassed over the President’s veto, by vote of 
63 to 21....In the House, the Pujo committee 
which investigated the alleged “‘ money trust,’’ sub- 
mits majority and minority reports. 

March 1.—In the Senate, the General Defi- 
ciency appropriation bill is passed. . . . The House, 
by vote of 246 to 95, passes the Webb liquor bill 
over the President’s veto and the measure becomes 
a law; the Workmen’s Compensation measure is 
adopted. 

March 4.—The House adopts the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill over the President’s veto. 
The Sixty-second Congress comes to an end, with 
the Indian appropriation bill unpassed and the 
Sundry Civit appropriation bill vetoed. 

March 5.—The Senate of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress meets in special session to confirm the ap- 
pointments of President Wilson; the personnel of 
the cabinet is approved. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 

February 13.—Twenty-nine officials of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, including its presi- 
dent, are convicted of conspiracy under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law in the federal court at Cincin- 
nati... . The New Jersey Senate passes the seven 
corporation-reform bills advocated by Governor 
Wilson. ... The Illinois House concurs with the 
Senate in approving the federal constitutional 
amendment for the direct election of Senators. 


February, 14.—President Taft vetoes the ‘‘liter- 
acy test” immigration bill. ... Individuals and 
corporations comprising the so-called Bathtub 
Trust are found guilty of conspiracy under the 
Sherman law in the federal court at Detroit. 

February 15.—Fines aggregating $51,000 are im- 
posed upon the convicted individuals and corpora- 
tions in the Bathtub Trust. 

February 17.—Prison sentences are pronounced 
upon twenty-eight convicted officials of the 
National Cash Register Company, at Cincinnati. 
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February 18.—The New Jersey Assembly passes 
Governor Wilson’s seven anti-trust bills; the Sen- 
ate adopts the Workmen’s compensation bill. 


February 19.—The Oregon Senate passes a 
woman-suffrage resolution. 

February 20.—The Michigan House approves a 
resolution submitting the question of woman suf- 
frage to the voters at a special election in April. . . . 
The Ohio Senate adopts the House resolution rati- 
fying the constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of Senators. 

February 21.—The deadlock in the West Vir- 
ginia legislature is broken by the election of Judge 
Nathan Goff (Rep.) as United States Senator. 

February 25.—President-elect Wilson sends in 
his resignation as Governor of New Jersey, to take 
effect on March 1. 


February 26.—The Ohio House passes the Sen- 
ate workmen’s compensation bill....The New 
Jersey Assembly and the Arkansas Senate adopt 
woman-suffrage amendments. 


February 28.—President Taft vetoes the Webb 
bill which prohibits the shipment of liquor into 
“dry” States. 


March 1.—James F. Fielder, president of the 
New Jersey Senate, becomes Governor upon the 
resignation of President-elect Wilson. 


March 4.—President Taft vetoes the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill. . . . Woodrow Wilson and 
Thomas R. Marshall are inaugurated as President 
and Vice-President, respectively, of the United 
States.... The voters of Vermont adopt an 
amendment changing the date of the State election 
from September to November. 


March 5.—President Wilson sends to the Senate 
for confirmation the names of the ten members of 
his cabinet (for names of these officials see page 
423).... John H. Marble (Dem.) is nominated as 
the new member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ... The Democrats of the Senate, in 
caucus, choose John W. Kern, of Indiana, as leader; 
the Democrats of the House vote to retain Champ 
Clark as Speaker and Oscar W. Underwood as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. .... 
The Michigan Senate adopts the House resolution 
resubmitting the equal-suffrage amendment to 
popular vote; the Maine House rejects the Senate 
woman-suffrage bill. 


March 7.—At a caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers, James P. Clarke, of Arkansas, is chosen presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate. ... The legislatures of 
North Dakota, Montana and Iowa adopt woman- 
suffrage amendments. 


March 10.—Charles P. Neill is appointed Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics by President Wilson; 
Daniel C. Roper, is nominated as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

March 13.—John Skelton Williams, the Virginia 
banker, is named as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

March 13.—After a ten-weeks deadlock in the 
New Hampshire legislature, Henry F. Hollis 
(Dem.) is elected to the United States Senate. ... 
President Wilson sends to the Senate the names 
of the following Assistant Secretaries: John 
Skelton Williams. (Treasury), Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (Navy), Beverly D. Galloway (Agriculture), 
and Edwin F. Sweet (Commerce). ... Colonel 
Roosevelt addresses a conference of Pennsylvania 
Progressives at Philadelphia. 
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March 14.—The Nebraska House adopts the 
Senate resolution approving the Constitutional 
amendment for the direct election of Senators. 

March 15.—Ex-Governor John Burke, of North 
Dakota, is named as United States Treasurer. .. . 
The modified plan for the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railroad systems is 
withdrawn because of the refusal of the California 
Railroad Commission to approve it. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


February 13.—The British House of Lords re- 
jects the Welsh Disestablishment bill... . The 
battle in Mexico City, between insurgents and 
federal troops, is resumed. 

February 14.—Several engagements are re- 
ported in which victories were won by the Bul- 
garian and Greek forces against the Turks. 

February 18.—The troops defending President 
Madero in the capital at Mexico City force his 
resignation and proclaim Gen. Victoriano Huerta 
provisional president. ... Raymond Poincaré is 
installed as President of France. 

February 19.—The Mexican Congress elects 
General Huerta provisional president of the re- 
public; Gustavo Madero, brother of the ex- 
President, is put to death, 

February 21.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes an income-tax measure believed to be ac- 
ceptable to the Senate. 

February 22.—Francisco Madero and Pino 
Suarez, the deposed President and Vice-President 
of Mexico, are shot dead in Mexico City ‘while 
attempting to escape.”’ 

February 26.—Frederico Luna Peralta forms a 
new ministry in Peru. 

February 27.—The French government intro- 
duces in the Chamber of Deputies a bill authorizing 
a special expenditure of $100,000,000, within five 
years, for national defense. 

March 4.—Debate upon the Franchise bill is be- 
gun in the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, the 
members of the opposition withdrawing from the 
session. 

March 5.—The French cabinet approves a bill 
increasing the term of compulsory military service 
from two to three years. 

March 6.—The three-hundredth anniversary of 
the Romanoff dynasty is celebrated throughout 
Russia. 

March 7.—The lower house of the Hungarian 
parliament passes a measure granting the franchise 
to many women. 


March 8.—Serious encounters are reported be- 
tween the Mexican federal troops and insurrection- 
ists in Sonora and Coahuila. 


March 9.—The Spanish elections result in a 
majority for the Liberal party over all others. 


March 10.—King George opens the third session 
of the British Parliament after a prorogation of 
only two days. 

March 12.—Announcement is made of the Brit- 
ish ministry’s plans for the reform of the House of 
Lords, including the abolishment of the hereditary 
principle and the veto power. ... It is reported 
that Mexican “‘constitutionalists,” opposed to the 
Huerta regime, have seized the towns of Durango 
and Agua Prieta. . . . Canberra is announced as the 
name of the projected capital city of Australia. 
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March 13.—A force of ‘‘Constitutionalists”’ 
occupies the Mexican town of Nogales on the 
Arizona border line. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 13.—The arbitration treaty between 
the United States and France is extended for a 
period of five years. 

February 15.—After a month’s fight in the 
courts, Gen. Cipriano Castro, the exiled former 
President of Venezuela, is permitted to enter the 
United States. 

February 17.—President Taft, replying to a note 
from the Mexican President, states that no meas- 
ures have been taken for intervention in Mexico, 
but gives warning that conditions there should be 
promptly improved. 

February 23.—The Rumanian cabinet accepts 
the offer of the powers to mediate in the boundary 
dispute with Bulgaria. 

February 26.—Senator Emilio Rabasa is named 
as Mexican ambassador to the United States by the 
Huerta cabinet. 

March 1.—The British rejoinder to the reply 
of the United States to the protest against the 
Panama Canal act is made public at Washington. 

March 5.—The Turkish fortress of Janina, near 
the Greek border, garrisoned by 32,000 men, capit- 
ulates to the Greek army. 

March 11.—President Wilson issues a statement 
setting forth the friendly attitude of his adminis- 
tration toward the cause of good government in the 
Central and South American republics. . . . Aus- 
tria objects to Servian troops assisting Montenegro 
in the siege of Scutari, Turkey. . . . The tension be- 
tween Russia and Austria, which had existed for 
several months, is relieved by the exchange of 
friendly letters between the Czar and the Emperor. 

March 13.—The Cuban President vetoes the 
Amnesty bill, objected to by the United States. 

March 15.—The Balkan allies offer to accept 
mediation by the powers upon condition that 
Turkey shall cede to them the Egean Islands and 
all of its European territory except the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 14.—A memorial service for Captain 


Scott and the members of his expedition who lost 9 


their lives near the South Pole, is held in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, attended by King George, 
the British cabinet, and many other officials. 

February 15.—Announcement is made at New 
York of the invention, by John Gott, of a device 
applying the principle of the Morse sounder to 
submarine cables, replacing the written line. 

February 16.—Dr. Joseph H. Hertz, of New 
York, is elected Chief Rabbi of the Jews of the 
British Empire. 

February 18.—The representatives of the Eastern 
railroads agree to arbitrate the demands of the fire- 
men under the Erdman act. 

February 22.—Ground is broken by President 
Taft for the National Indian Memorial at Ft. 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 

February 25.—Marcel G. Brindejonc des Mouli- 
nais flies in a monoplane from Paris to London 
(275 miles) in three hours and five minutes. 

February 26.—More than 100 persons are killed 


by the premature explosion of a blasting charge at 
Gijon, Spain. 

February 28.—The strike of garment workers in 
New York City comes to an end; wage increases 
are granted and the question of hours is submitted 
to arbitration. 

March 3.—Nine thousand women suffragists 
participate in a pageant and parade in Washington. 
... William L. Chambers is named as the third 
arbitrator, under the Erdman act, in the dispute 
between the Eastern railroads and the firemen. 


March 5.—The German cruiser Yorck rams and 
sinks the torpedo boat destroyer S 178 off the 
island of Helgoland in the North Sea, two officers 
and sixty-nine men being drowned. 

March 6.—Fire destroys $7,000,000 worth of 
property in the business section of Yokohama. 


March 7.—An explosion of 340 tons of dynamite 
on the British steamship Alum Chine, at Baltimore, 
kills more than thirty persons and seriously dam- 
ages several vessels. 

March 10.—The arbitration of the railroad fire- 
men’s strike is begun at New York City. 

March 11.—A new aeroplane height record of 
19,650 feet is made by the French aviator Perreyon 
near Paris. 

March 12.—The scout cruiser Salem concludes a 
series of remarkable ‘‘ wireless” tests with the sta- 
tion at Arlington, Md., extending to Gibraltar. 


March 13-14.—Tornadoes and electric storms 
in the South, and blizzards in the West, cause the 
death of nearly 100 persons and the destruction 
of several million dollars worth of property. 


March 14.—Dr. Simon Flexner announces that 
he has discovered the germ of infantile paralysis. 


March 15.—The trial of forty-eight men and one 
woman, under martial law, is begun at Paint Creek 
Junction, W. Va., the cases growing out of recent 
disturbances in the strike of coal miners. 


. 


OBITUARY 


February 13.—Sir George Reid, High Commis- 
sioner in London for the Australian Commonwealth 
71.... Stephen Sanford, the carpet manufacturer 
and former Representative from New York, 87.... 
John Fritz, a pioneer iron and steel maufacturer, 
1.... Charles Major, the novelist, 56.... 
Rudolph Fransen, formerly German consul-general 
at New York, 49. 

February 14.—Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
United States minister to Spain at the outbreak 
of the war, 77..... Rear-Adm. Mortimer L. 
Johnson, U. S. N., retired, 70.... Justice James 
W. Houghton, of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York, 56... . Judge Ralph 
Wheeler, of the Superior Court of Connecticut, 69. 

February 15.—Henry W. Palmer, former Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, 73. 

February 17.—Cincinnatus H. Miller, known as 
the “‘poet of the Sierras,” 72 (see page 479).... 
Lord Macnaghten, regarded as the most eminent 
member of the British bench, 83. 

February 18.—Gen. G. W. Custus Lee, eldest 
son of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 80... . George Louis 
Becke, the Australian sailor-novelist, 65. 

February 19.—William F. Apthorp, for many 
years musical critic of the Boston Transcript, 84. 
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February 21.—Bishop John Joseph Hogan, of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Western Missouri, 
84.... The Dowager Empress of China. ... Dr. 
William Conrad Wile, widely known as a writer 
on medical subjects, 66. 

February 23.—William Barnes, Sr., New York’s 
first Superintendent of Insurance, 88.... Dr. 
Harry Langford Wilson, professor of Roman 
archeology in Johns Hopkins University, 45. 

February 24.—Paul Thureau-Dangin, — the 
French historian, 76.... Prof Henry L. Chap- 
man, the oldest member of the Bowdoin College 
faculty, 67.... Dr. Benjamin Eli Smith, manag- 
ing editor of the Century Dictionary, 56. 

February 25.—Horatio Nelson, the third Earl 
Nelson, 89.... Luis Felipe Carbo, formerly 
Ecuadorean minister to the United States, 55. 

February 26.—James A. Moffett, vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 62, 

February 27.—Dr. Philip Hanson Hiss, Jr., 
an eminent authority of bacteriology, 45.... 
Sir William H. White, formerly chief constructor 
of the British Navy, 68... Christopher Hauei- 
sen, formerly well known as a portrait and land- 
scape artist, 83. 

March 3.—Capt. Orrin R. Smith, designer of 
the Confederate flag, 86. 

















THE LATE DR. PHILIP HANSON HISS, PROFESSOR OF 
BACTERIOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 

(Great interest was shown last month in the experiments 
in’ New York hospitals by Dr. Friedmann, of Germany, with 
his new serum for the cure of tuberculosis. But the news- 
papers failed to make the public realize that there died in 
New York, at the end of February, a doctor, still in his youth, 
whose indefatigable labors as a bacteriologist had perfected 
almost infallible remedies for the two dread diseases of pneu- 
monia and erysipelas. He died at forty-five, a hero devoted 
to scientific research and to the welfare of humanity. He 
was a graduate of the Johns Hopkins and Columbia Uni- 
versities) 
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DR. JOHN 5S. BILLINGS 


(Dr. Billings, who at the time of his death, on March 11, 
was director of the New York Public Library, had won inter- 
national renown as the author of the great ‘‘Index Cata- 
logue” of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office, U.S. A., 
and as an anthority on sanitation and hygiene) 


March 5.—Oscar Dana Allen, formerly professor 
of chemistry at Yale, 77.... Joseph Lynian, the 
artist, 69. 

March 6.—Mrs. Mary Carver Leiter, prominent 
in philanthropic work, 69. 

March 7.—Emily Pauline Johnson, an Indian 
poetess.... Gen. Joseph B. Heiskell, of Tennes- 
see, one of the few surviving members of the Con- 
federate Congress, 89. 

March 8.—Rear Adm. Joseph G. Eaton, U.S.N., 
retired, 66.... Alfred Maurice Picard, once 
Minister of Marine in the French cabinet, 69... . 
Louis Saint-Gaudens, the sculptor, 59. 

March 10.—Hermann, Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, 80.. . Harriet Tubman Davis, 
an ex-slave who was known as the conductor of 
the “‘underground railroad,” 98. 

March 11.—Dr. John Shaw Billings, director 
of the New York Public Library, 75. . . . Viscount 
Godrey C. M. Tredegar, survivor of the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 82. 

March 13.—Ludwig Delbrueck, financial ad- 
viser to the German Kaiser.... Admiral Sir 
Archibald Lucius Douglas, formerly Lord of the 
British Admiralty, 71. 

March 14.—Dr. Roland G. Curtin, noted physi- 
cian and writer on medical topics, 74... . Thomas 
Krag, the Norwegian novelist. 

March 15.—William Hale White, the English 


writer, 84. 
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ONCE MORE THE GRIST GOES TO THE MILL 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


HE Democratic cart, laden with tariff Session, and there is a good deal of grist to 
schedules, is now headed for the Cor+ be ground. 
gressional mill. President Wilson is driving, 
with his boy Bryan sitting on the bags be- 
hind. The “mill” is about to open in extra 
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“AFTER ALL I DONE FOR HIM!” A PATHETIC APPEAL { 
From the Leader (Cleveland) Bic INTERESTS (to the President): ‘‘O Woodrow, spare that 





tree,” etc. From the Tribune (South Bend, Indiana) 
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a 
CHORUS: “YOU SHOULD CUT IT OFF ABOUT THERE” 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 





























p Democratic ConGREss: (To Uncle Sam) ‘“ This ‘Income GENUINE! 
Tax’ coat will be so warm, you won’t need the ‘Protection ‘ . : nae 
trousers.’ ’’ (No string to the tariff wallet this time) 


From the Gazette-Times (Pittsburgh, Pa.) From the Advertiser (Montgomery, Alabama) 





























THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 


Conditions in Mexico have recently been number of cartoonists have applied to the 
marked with such rapid reversals, that a politics of that country the appropriate figure | 
—— . ep 1 the “wheel of fortune.” | 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MEXICO? WILL HE HAVE TO OPERATE? 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles, California) From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—A CUBAN VIEW OF UNCLE 
SAM’S CRITICS 


When the American Colossus, Uncle Sam, intervenes in If he does not interVene, then, forsooth, he is a cowardly 
the revolutions of Latin-American countries, for the purpose manikin, who is ‘‘afraid of the Mexican.’’ And these ab- 
of preventing further bloodshed and protecting property, surd statements are made by those to whom he twice gave 
then he is called an “‘imperialistic conqueror.” liberty. 

From La Lucha (Havana) 








According to the above cartoon from an whether he intervenes or decides to keep 
influential Cuban newspaper, Uncle Sam’s his hands off. It is apparently a case of 
attitude toward Latin-American affairs is being “damned if he does, and damned 
bound to be misconstrued in those countries if he doesn’t.” 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE PANAMA CANAL—A GERMAN VIEW 


Soldiers here and cannon there, The while in Turkey, far away, 
, How easily ’tis fortified, The nations now are occupied, 


From Ulk (Berlin) 
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HIGHER UP! 

(The graft disclosures in New York, under District Attor- 
ney Whitman's able prosecution, are gradually leading higher 
up toward those in control of the ‘‘system"’) 

From the World (New York) 


The police situation in New York and 
Castro’s attempt to make a permanent land- 
ing somewhere, are the topics treated in this 
column. The cartoons in the next column 
refer to Mr. Munsey’s plan of combining the 
Progressives and Republicans, to the mild 
weather of the winter, and to the usual spring 
floods of the Ohio River. 





























YES, MR. MUNSEY BROUGHT THEM TOGETHER! 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 























WINTER: “I’M TO BE QUEEN 0’ THE MAY, MOTHER!” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
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NO LANDING PLACE FOR CASTRO 
. From the Sia. (Washington, D. C.) 


THIS IS MOVING TIME ALONG THE OHIO RIVER! 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET IN COUNCIL 


(From left to right: President Wilson, M . McAdoo, Mr. McReynolds, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Houston, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. Redfield, Mr. Burleson, Mr. Lane) 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CABINET 


I. THE CABINET’S PLACE IN OUR AMERICAN SYSTEM 


"THE making of a cabinet, under ordinary 
circumstances, is the most important 
thing a President of the United States has to 
do. The executive branch of our government 
has significance not only because the country 
itself is colossal in its extent, population, and 
diverse interests, but also because under our 
system the President and his department 
heads exercise more actual power, under less 
restraint, than do men in executive authority 
under almost any other governmental scheme 
in the modern world. In England and 
France, ministers are so immediately ac- 


‘countable to parliamentary bodies that their 


acts are under constant scrutiny and control. 

Not only are European cabinets dependent 
upon the support of parliament as respects 
their general policies, but individual minis- 
ters are subject to daily and sharp interpel- 
lation from the floor as to particular matters 
arising in the administration of affairs be- 


longing to their own portfolios. Under our 
system, the President and cabinet have by 
no means as much direct influence as they 
ought to have upon the general legislative 
and budgetary affairs that are in the hands 
of Congress. And, on the other hand, Con- 
gress has nothing like the direct and immedi- 
ate power that it ought to have to-inquire 
into the things that are done by executive 
officers. 

Woodrow Wilson,—inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 4,— 
more than any other student of the working 
of constitutional government has discussed 
the difficulties that grow out of the wide 
separation of the executive and legislative 
branches in this country. While in its main 
aspects President Wilson must take the sys- 
tem as he finds it, there can be no doubt of 
his intention to do all that is permissible un- 
der the Constitution and the laws to estab- 
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lish efficient relationships between the execu- 
tive departments and the two houses of 
Congress. 


COMPARED WITH BRITISH SYSTEMS 


Attention has been called’ by the news- 
papers to the fact that all of the ten members 
of Mr. Wilson’s cabinet are men in the prime 
of life, the average age being about fifty, and 
not one of the ten being much older or 
much younger. This circumstance is to be 
explained in large part by the conditions 
under which the American cabinet is selected. 
The Canadian cabinet, for example, is made up 
of men averaging fully ten years older than 
the American. But in Canada the cabinet 
members are as a rule prominent public men 
who have grown to places of established 
leadership in their respective parties in the 
Houses of Parliament. The Canadian sys- 
tem makes this method of appointment of 
cabinet officers practically necessary. 

An. English ministry usually contains a 
number of men of advanced years and great 
experience, together with some men who are 
quite young. This fact again is not difficult 
to understand, when one knows something of 
the British system of government and poli- 
tics. There are many young men in Great 
Britain, of independent means, who enter 
upon a Parliamentary career at a very early 
age. They have opportunity to attach them- 
selves to great leaders or department chiefs, 
and within a few years they may become par- 
liamentary Under Secretaries, thus growing 
in familiarity with the business of the House 
of Commons, on the one hand, and with the 
work of an executive department on the 
other. As older men fall out of line through 
death or retirement,—or, perchance, through 
promotion to the House of Lords,—these 
young men of promise and good fortune often 
become full cabinet members while in the 
thirties, and once in a great while even at an 
earlier age. 


AMERICAN CABINET MATERIAL 


In the United States, however, the cabinet 
has no relationship to Congress, its mem- 
bers have no seats in either house and no 
voice upon the floor, and the President of 
the United States has the entire range of 
his fellow-citizens from whom to choose. 
Thus the newspapers: and the public find a 
certain mild speculative excitement in guess- 
ing—from election day, in the first week of 
November, until inauguration day, in the 
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first week of March—what men may be 
called to the nine posts (now increased to ten 
by the creation of a Department of Labor) 
which carry so much responsibility and in- 
volve the exercise of such vast power. This 
concern about the cabinet is speculation of 
no idle sort; for it deals with that which 
concerns the lives and fortunes of men, and 
with public matters of vast moment. 

Wé are a nation possessing a far greater 
number of men of political aspiration than 
any other country; and from the standpoint 
of men’s ambitions the selection of a cabi- 
net is intensely interesting. For it must 
be remembered that a multitude of other 
appointments are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the choice of the ten depart- 
ment chiefs. Every State has its quota of 
men who have had opportunity to serve in 
elective or appointive office, in such.a way as 
to have become notable among their neigh- 
bors and ambitious for higher preferment. 
When an administration at Washington 
changes, there are literally hundreds of men 
who might be regarded as possibly available 
for cabinet posts, and there are several thou- 
sand who might naturally aspire to important 
positions of lesser rank. 


FOREIGN CABINETS RESTRICTED TO WELL- 
KNOWN LEADERS 


In a country governed like England or 
France, on the contrary, in the évent of a gen- 
eral election resulting in a change of parties, 
a new prime minister would constitute his 
ministerial group and his inner cabinet coun- 
cil out of a body of fellow-partisans, most of 
whom any intelligent person could easily 
have guessed in advance. Obviously, when 
a Campbell-Bannerman becomes prime min- 
ister he goes on with his ministerial associa- 
ates; and when an Asquith succeeds a Camp- 
bell-Bannerman there is no cabinet reorgani- 
zation, but only a slight shifting of portfolios 
followed by some gradual changes. And if 
the Conservatives should come into power 
soon, their cabinet would contain few sur- 
prises. When on the contrary, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley succeeded Mr. Cleveland,—the Re- 
publicans having been out of power for four 
years,—the new cabinet contained only one 
man (John Sherman, Secretary of State) 
whose choice could have been predicted for 
reasons of party leadership and continuity. 
It does not follow that the rest of the cabinet 
were in any manner lacking in individual 
merit; but it is obvious that at least twenty 
groups of entirely different personnel,— 
perhaps forty groups or even a hundred,— 
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From a photograph taken especially for the American Review oi Reviews. 
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HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SECRETARY OF STATE 


could have been chosen, out of the ranks of 
the Republican party, having exactly as 
much general and particular fitness for the 
cabinet as the group that was actually named. 


OUR ARMY OF AMATEUR STATESMEN 


This may be interpreted in more ways than 
one. My intention is to have it point to two 
facts: First, that we have not had, in either 
party in tne United States, in our time, a 
small body of leaders from whom a cabinet is 
necessurily selected; and, second, and even 
more important, the fact that in the United 
States, except for a relatively small number 
of individuals, we do not have distinctively 
public men,—that is to say, men whose sole 
calling is that of statecraft. We havea large 
number of capable men, who are ready to 
play back and forth between public office and 
private business or professional life. When 
these men take public office they sometimes 
have in mind the temporary use of such office 
as a stepping-stone to private emolument 
and career, after a few years of public experi- 
ence and personal advertising. 


It is doubtless in many ways an advantage 
to the country to have so large a number of 
citizens sufficiently well trained in public 
matters as to be fit for seats in legislative 
bodies or for tasks of public administration. 
There are some disadvantages, on the other 
hand, in the sudden advancement to high 
posts of men unfamiliar with the technical 
and routine work of their offices, even where 
they have some knowledge of the broader 
problems concerned. Upon the whole, our 
Presidents seem to have been able to make 
good practical use of a system which in theory 
is not the most effective. 

Some Presidents have inclined towards the 
more natural and conservative view of men 
who believe in parties,—namely, that cabinet 
seats are preferably given to men who are 
well known as party leaders and public char- 
acters, in addition to having undoubted fitness 
for the headship of their respective depart- 
ments. Other Presidents have sought rather 
to bear their own entire constitutional re- 
sponsibility, and to have as heads of the de- 
partments, not their political equals and 
colleagues, but men who will be loyal and 
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efficient subordinates. Mr. Cleveland’s first 
cabinet was made up more largely of well- 
known Democratic statesmen than was his 
second. 


MR. TAFT CHOSE PRIVATE CITIZENS 


Mr. Roosevelt was content to go on with 
Mr. McKinley’s cabinet, making changes 
only as vacancies happened to occur one by 
one. He named individual men of efficiency 
for departmental work, rather than recog- 
nized leaders of the Republican party or of 
American public opinion. Mr. Taft, who 
had never been a party leader, but who had 
become a very influential member of the 
Roosevelt cabinet, was naturally expected to 
continue his association with his own cabi- 
net group. He had been in especially cordial 
association with such fellow-members of the 
cabinet as Elihu Root, Luke Wright, Garfield, 
Meyer, Straus, and Wilson. It was supposed 
that all these men would retain their portfolios, 
at least fora time. Mr. Taft finally decided, 
however, to retain none of them. Intense 
pressure on behalf of Secretaries Wilson and 
Meyer resulted in their retention, Mr. Meyer 
being transferred from the Post-Office to the 
Navy Department. Mr. Taft was, indeed, 


II. 


It would not be fitting to quote the theo- 
retical views of President Wilson, written 
many years ago, on the selection of a cabinet, 
if they seemed in any way out of harmony 
with his opinions or his actions, now that he 
has become responsible. He is not under the 
smallest obligation to try tc make his methods 
in the conduct of the Presidential office ap- 
pear to be consistent with views expressed in 
books or articles written twenty years ago or 
more. But there can be no impropriety in 
quoting from his writings, if certain things 
that he had formerly said seem strong and 
wise just now, and seem also to be in har- 
mony with his course of action last month 
upon assuming the Presidential office. 

Just twenty years ago, at the request of 
the editor of the REviIeEw oF Reviews, Mr. 
Wilson wrote for this magazine an extended 
sketch of Mr. Cleveland’s. cabinet. The 
article was much more than a series of para- 
graphs upon the men selected for the cabinet 
posts; it was a noteworthy discussion of the 
function of the cabinet in our American sys- 
tem. It sets forth and reviews the two differ- 
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at full liberty to act as he thought best. It 
is plain in the retrospect, however, that his 
administration would have been a much hap- 
pier one if he had insisted upon keeping at 
their posts, at least for the first year or more, 
those loyal and efficient men whose names 
have just been mentioned. 

In view of his decision to appoint new men, 
he might have adopted the theory of a cabi- 
net of prominent statesmen or well-known 
party leaders. But with one or two excep- 
tions he disregarded this view of the cabinet. 
Thus he made up a cabinet composed of 
excellent private gentlemen, only one or two 
of whom had been known as prominent 
members of a party in which he himself 
had never had a recognized position pre- 
vious to his nomination in 1908. He had, 
indeed, attained eminence as a judge, as 
Governor-General of the Philippines, and as 
Secretary of War. But he had never been 
a factor either in the local or national work 
of the Republican party. His party had, in 
the great mass of its adherents, moved for- 
ward along distinct lines of aspiration and 
conviction. He would have been saved from 
many errors by a cabinet in close touch and 
sympathy with this overwhelming majority 
of the members of his own party. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S THEORY OF THE CABINET 


ent theories. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing remarks, apropos, not of Mr. Cleveland’s 
first cabinet, but of his second, appointed 
in March, 1893: 


Until Mr. Cleveland, it may be said to have been 
habitual with our Presidents to regard the cabinet 
as a council of party leaders. Mr. Arthur, for ex- 
ample, unquestionably averted premature party 
calamity by putting aside his personal prefer- 
ences in the choice of his cabinet and broadening 
its membership much beyond the ranks of the stal- 
wart wing, to which he himself belonged. Other 
Presidents have followed a like course.of concilia- 
tion and codperation. Only men like Jackson have 
hitherto put their personal preference foremost in 
supplying the departments with heads and them- 
selves with assistants. In this case Mr. Cleveland 
has combined the two methods in a way which 
may turn out to have been significant of the fu- 
ture course of the Government under him... . 

As it is, we are left to surmises, for all the ad- 
ministration is so strong and so truly representa- 
tive in one or two departments. What will Mr. 
Cleveland do with his cabinet? for nothing can 
be clearer than that he purposes to do something. 
Will the Treasury submit a program of reform? 
Will the administration assume the leadership in 
revising the tariff laws, reforming the coinage, 
extending the provisions of the civil service law, 
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HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, AT HIS DESK IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


as Mr. Whitney did in developing the navy? Is 
this a legislative as well as an administrative cabi- 
net? Is it a cabinet with purposes as well as with 
capabilities? If so, how does Mr. Cleveland stand 
for strength in such courses, with a cabinet con- 
stituted as this one is, not as a party counsel but 
rather as a body of personal counsellors? Is it 
strong enough for leadership, or is Mr. Cleveland 
relying entirely on his own strength to carry his 
purposes to successful completion? 

Probably he is depending upon himself, taking 
his cue from the country, which undoubtedly de- 
pends upon him to exercise an active guidance in 
affairs for the next four years. If so, it is a fine 
display of courage and resolution. It commits 
the country, it must be said, in a hazardous degree 
to the understanding and capacity of a single man; 
but it will, at any rate, make capital test of our 
idea that the President, constitutionally viewed, 
constitutes the executive department of the govern- 
ment; that he is not simply the directing head, but 
the efficient embodiment of the administrative 
function. 


CABINET AND CONSTITUTION 


After some allusion to the surprises in the 
Cleveland cabinet,—such as that of Mr. 
Gresham for Secretary of State,—our dis- 
tinguished author proceeds in the following 
vein to discuss the accepted view that the 
cabinet is, after all, the President’s own affair: 


This is the view which Mr. Cleveland himself 
apparently takes—not arrogantly, but with a 
grave sense of responsibility for the manner in 
which the executive business of the country is to 
be carried on. It may be called the literally con- 
stitutional view of the cabinet. The constitution 
vests the executive power of the government in the 
President in perfectly plain terms. It takes it for 
granted in an occasional phrase that there will be 
“heads of departments,” and it authorizes Con- 
gress to place the appointment of the minor officers 
of the government in the hands of such principal 
officials. But it offers no hint that they are to be 
more than heads of departments; they receive no 
cue from it to speak as if they had legal share in the 
exercise of executive power. Statute, indeed, may 
give them a certain degree of independence of the 
President. The statute which erected the Treas- 
ury Department, for example, gave Andrew Jack- 
son no little trouble because it rendered it neces- 
sary for him to obtain the assent of the Secretary 
to the withdrawal of the deposits of the govern- 
ment from the Bank of the United States. He 
had to make two removals before he found a pliant 
Secretary. But such statutes must be acknowl- 
edged to strain the tenor of the Constitution. The 
President may make what selections he will in pro- 
viding the administrative departments with their 
chief officers, and keep indisputably within his lit- 
eral constitutional powers. The Senate must, in- 
deed, confirm his appointments; but it has long 
regarded its function in this respect, not as a right 
to assist or dictate to the President in his choice of 
cabinet officials, but merely as a check upon the 
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nomination of men touched in some degree by scan- 
dal or known in some way to have shown gross in- 
competency for assuming public trusts. No man 
who has followed Mr. Cleveland’s career ought to 
have the slightest disposition to curtail his free- 
dom of choice, or can have sufficient reason for 
distrusting his judgment of men, and his strength 
to bear the whole executive responsibility of the 
government. 


THE “‘HISTORICAL METHOD” PREFERRED BY 
WILSON 


As respects the risks involved in the one 
view or the other of a President’s relation to 
his cabinet, Mr. Wilson’s article affords us 
these further observations: 


But no president dominates more than eight 
years of our national life. Whatever his individ- 
ual talents, he is only one in a long line of chief 
magistrates. He does not make his own adminis- 
tration merely; he gives a precedent to his suc- 
cessors, who may not have like ability and discre- 
tion. He contributes an example to the general 
development; he determines a section of the gen- 
eral institutional growth of the country. He is 
responsible, not only to the Constitution, which, 
besides being a legal document, is also a vehicle of 
life, but also to the general sense of the country re- 
garding its institutions. - We possess the right not 
merely, but must feel the duty also, of friendly 
criticism. We must take care to know very clearly 
what sort of a development we are having. 

What kind of a government are we to have? 
Are we to have a purely administrative cabinet, 
and individual choice of policy by the President; 
or are we to have responsible party government, 
parties being made responsible not only for the 
choice they make of Presidents, but also for the 
character and motives of the men they bring for- 
ward to give them counsel? The choice between 
these two methods is a fundamental one in the con- 
stitution of government. Either system would be 
constitutional under the existing provisions of our 
fundamental law; the former literally constitu- 
tional, the latter within the permissions of the Con- 
stitution. The practice of our Presidents, too, 
whenever at least they have not been mere mili- 
tary chiefs, like Jackson and Grant, with imperative 
preferences of their own, has been in the direction 
of the latter system, until Mr. Cleveland, a man 
as truly taken from outside the regular lines of 
civil promotion as either Grant or Jackson. He 
has broken more than most Presidents with what I 
may call the historical method of appointment. 
That method has unquestionably regarded the 
cabinet asa party council. 


Mr. Wilson saw clearly enough that a Pres- 
ident might, in the very process of selecting a 
cabinet, needlessly detach himself fram sym- 
pathetic contact and relationship with the 
great mass of his party. That thought is 
admirably expressed in the following para- 
graph, from this article of exactly twenty 
years ago: 

It is not often enough noted that we have really 


never answered for ourselves clearly and with 
definite purpose the question, What zs the Cabinet? 
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Is it the President’s cabinet, or are the heads of the 
executive departments meant by the spirit of our 
national institutions to be real party colleagues of 
the President, in council, chosen by him, indeed, 
but from among men of accredited political capac- 
ity, not from among the general body of the citizen- 
ship of the country? It is a question fundamental 
to our whole political development, and it is by no 
means to be answered from out the text of the Con- 
stitution simply. That Constitution is a vehicle of 
life. Its chief virtue is, that it is not too rigidly con- 
ceived. It leaves our life free to take its own 
courses of well considered custom, its own chosen 
turns of development. Presidents who are them-. 
selves of the stuff out of which real party leaders 
are made—men like Jackson and Lincoln and 
Cleveland—will of course dominate their cabinets, 
no matter what the principle of appointment; but 
headstrong men like Andrew Johnson will rule only 
to ruin; will goad parties into extreme and ill-con- 
sidered courses by the sheer exasperations of their 
obstinacy; and men who are not by natural con- 
stitution equipped for leadership will only make 
the more conspicuous, it may be the more disas- 
trous, failures by seeking, in the choice of their 
advisers, to play a réle beyond their talents. Our 
party leaders we can choose slowly, by the con- 
servative processes of the survival of the fittest in 
Congress, by the exacting tests of command over 
public opinion. Our Presidents, experience has 
taught us, we must often choose hastily, by the 
unpremeditated compromises or the sudden im- 
pulses of huge popular conventions. 


A PRESIDENT’S CONNECTION WITH HIS PARTY 


To show with what remarkable prescience 
Mr. Wilson had grasped executive situations 
that are now his own practical problems, let 
us make another quotation following directly 
after the paragraph just cited above: 


It is impossible, moreover, that the President 
should really decide all the issues of choice which 
come to the several executive departments. There 
are only twenty-four hours in the day for him, as 
for other men, and some of these he must, I sup- 
pose, devote to sleep. The departments are not 
executive bureaus merely; their chief officers are 
much more than a superior sort of secretaries to the 
President. Their functions are political, outside 
the cabinet as well as within it. They must de- 
cide many questions which bear directly upon the 
general policy of the administration, as well as 
innumerable questions of routine detail, and must 
decide them independently of their colleagues and 
the President. It is only concerning thé largest, 
broadest, most ‘general matters of policy that they” 
can consult the judgment of the cabinet as a whole, 
or the wishes of the President. The presidency is 
thus inevitably put, as it were, into the hands of a 
sort of commission, of which the President is only 
the directing head. 

Not only so, but, inasmuch as, whether we wish 
it or not, the President is necessarily a party leader, 
ex officio, there ought to be some regular, open, re- 
sponsible connection established between him and 
his party. He is not always, as we know, a real 
leader before he is chosen to his great office of 
leadership. It has several times happened that 
he was not even personally acquainted with 
the men by whom the policy of his party had 
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been habitually determined before he was discov- 
ered by a popular convention. Once and again 
a President has come to Washington ignorant both 
of men and measures. Howis he to make the ac- 
quaintance of his party; how are they to learn his 
character and intentions? He must somehow get 
the confidence of the men in whom the party habit- 
ually places confidence and whom it will follow, or 
else he must consent to be quite impotent during 
his four years in everything but the mere routine of 
executive action. 


CLOSE COOPERATION WITH CONGRESS 


Woodrow Wilson is now fairly entered upon 
his term of office as President. He has sur- 
rounded himself with his group of cabinet 
advisers. Has he in practice adopted the 
view that he had always held in theory? 
There can be no doubt as to the strength of 
his conviction upon this subject. The very 
next paragraph in the article of twenty years 
ago not only emphasizes the point of view, but 
further explains the reasons for it. Let us, 
then, quote this additional paragraph before 
assuming even tentatively to answer the ques- 
tions regarding our new President’s own 
choices when subject to the practical test. Let 
this striking passage be read with care, for it 


Ill. 


It is to be inferred that Mr. Wilson has 
kept consistently in mind the necessity of 
closer codéperation between the executive 
and legislative departments, and something 
should be said upon that topic. Meanwhile, 
however, we may take a glimpse at the cabi- 
net itself, as now constituted, from the 
standpoint of its capacity for party guidance 
and general public leadership. The more 
carefully Mr. Wilson’s selections are studied, 
we believe it reasonable to say, the more 
strongly will his new cabinet commend itself 
as exemplifying his long-expressed theories. 

Leadership must be judged in the light of 
the country’s needs and states of mind. Our 
citizens are not in a Clearly partisan mood, 
but they are impelled by certain strong 
tendencies,—summed up best, perhaps, by 
the word “progressive.” The people have 
lost faith in mere party names, and still more 
have they lost confidence in party machines. 
They are, however, under the sway of earnest 
convictions, and demand that leadership be 
in sympathy with new ideals of democracy 
and human progress. Mr. Wilson recognized 
this sentiment, and his candidacy last year 
was progressive in the most unequivocal sense. 

He has shown no desire to perpetuate an- 
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embodies views that five added presidential 
terms have only served to enforce and confirm: 


I goastep further. It is necessary that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should be recognized party 
leaders, not only because the President’s day is as 
short as other men’s, and many important and far- 
reaching decisions of policy must be left to them, 
but also because the literally constitutional posi- 
tion of the President, as an absolutely separate, 
self-sufficient part of the government, is a practi- 
cally impossible position. No government can be 
administered with the highest efficiency unless 
there be close codperation and an intimate mutual 
understanding between its administration and its 
legislature. The real and conclusive test of ex- 
cellency for all laws is their workability, and no 
legislature can intelligently apply that test un- 
less it be in constant correspondence with the 
administrative branch of the government. Legis- 
lative proposals, too, are usually more apt to 
be well considered, feasible, business-like, when 
they come from the administration, which is 
immediately in the presence of the practical con- 
ditions under which they must be carried out, in 
the presence, too, of the practical difficulties which 
create the need for such legislation, than when it 
comes from committees of the Houses themselves, 
committees which cannot codperate for the con- 
struction of a consistent policy, and which are not 
sobered by the knowledge that they will be obliged 
to find practical ways of putting their schemes into 
actual execution. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


tagonisms among those who have a recognized 
place in the Democratic party; but he has 
seen clearly that his administration must be 
harmoniously progressive, and that no mem- 
ber of his cabinet, therefore, must be out of 
sympathy with the President’s own convic- 
tions and those of nine-tenths of the intelli- 
gent people of the country. There is 
plenty of room for differences about details 
and specific matters, but not about funda- 
mental things. 

It is fair to suppose, then, that Mr. Wilson 
desired to select a cabinet of men belonging 
to the Democratic party, fully in sympathy 
with the progressive masses of that party, 
and publicly known by fit and unmistakable 
tests to be men of such purpose, as also of 
capacity for official business. 

Thus it was his desire to have a cabinet 
that would unite him more closely with the 
country as a whole, that would enable him to 
work more directly and efficiently with Con- 
gress, and that would also share with him, 
on the principle of good team-work, the re- 
sponsibilities for the varied duties of the 
executive. In solving this problem, he was, 
obviously, obliged to take the concrete situ- 
ation as he found it. 
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HON. WILLIAM COX REDFIELD, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


BRYAN A CONSISTENT CHOICE 


It was not, therefore, a mere compromise 
with expediency, or a recognition of services 
rendered in the Baltimore convention, that 
led to the selection of thé Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan for the first post in the cabi- 
net. The selection of Mr. Bryan was in 
accordance with those principles which Mr. 
Wilson had always laid down. Mr. Bryan 
had himself been nominated by his party 
three times, and he had been a dominating 
figure in its last convention. There was even 
greater reason for the selection of Mr. Bryan 
by Mr. Wilson than for Mr. Harrison’s selec- 
tion of Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State, or 
Mr. McKinley’s selection of John Sherman. 
Mr. Bryan is, first, the foremost political 
leader of the Democratic masses; second, 
he has long been the champion and leader 
of his party’s progressive tendencies; 
third, he is in harmony with the general 
aims of his present chief; fourth, he has 
had continuous and unbroken relation- 
ships with many of the Democratic leaders 
who are now dominant in both houses of 
Congress. 

It is not necessary to the carrying-out of 
Mr. Wilson’s theory of the cabinet that it 


should be made up altogether of the party’s 
most conspicuous leaders.. The President’s 
view undoubtedly comprehends the working 
government as a whole. That is to say, he 
expects to have his cabinet functioning in 
reasonably close association and harmony 
with the foremost men in both houses of Con- 
gress, for the sake of results to be attained. 
It happens that Mr. Underwood, as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee and floor 
leader of the House, is in a position to co- 
operate more effectively, for purposes of leg- 
islation, with the new Democratic adminis- 
tration than if he had gone into the cabinet. 
Mr. Champ Clark, who was also a progressive 
candidate for the Presidency, is in the power- 
ful position of Speaker of the House. Mr- 
Marshall of Indiana, also a candidate before 
the Baltimore convention, is now Vice- 
President; and Mr. Wilson has _per- 
mitted the country to know that he re- 
gards Mr. Marshall as a part of the 
President’s body of close and responsible 
advisers. 

In the Senate, moreover, by virtue of a 
graceful and agreeable readjustment, the pro- 
gressive wing of the Democracy is in control. 
Senator Kern of Indiana, has become the floor 
leader, and he, it will be remembered, ran for 
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the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Mr. 
Bryanin 1908. Senator Kern remains in inti- 
mate political:and personal relations with Mr. 
Bryan, and is a loyal supporter of President 
Wilson. Senator O’Gorman, the Democratic 
leader representing the State of New York, 
is a member of the new committee that formu- 
lates the programs of the Senate, and also one 
of President Wilson’s closest political coun- 
selors. Senator Clarke of Arkansas, who 
has been regarded as a leader of the conserva- 
tive wing, has been accorded the position of 
president pro tem. of the Senate, which makes 
for working harmony while it in no manner 
weakens the position of the progressives. 
Mr. Wilson made haste to show that it would 
be his policy to consult as frequently as possi- 
ble with the recognized Democratic leaders 
of both houses of Congress, in order that there 
might be unity and efficiency in adopting 
policies and in carrying them out. 


TARIFF POLICY ALREADY ENDORSED 


Now, it is manifest that it would not have 
been very feasible to take from the House or 
from the Senate the chief party leaders who 
are now responsible for the legislative half of 
the public business. If the Democrats had 
not already formulated their tariff policy, it 
might, indeed, have seemed necessary to 
President Wilson to secure for the position 
of Secretary of the Treasury some great Con- 
gressional leader who had been most conspic- 
uously identified with the Democratic demand 
for tariff reform. But Mr. Taft’s mistake in 
calling the special session of 1911 to pass his 
reciprocity treaty had given the Democrats 
their chance. His championship of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909 had resulted in 
the election of a Democratic Congress in 
November, 1910. His special session of 
March, 1911, had given this Democratic Con- 
gress an opportunity to assemble early. It 
had instantly responded to the mood of the 
country, and had proceeded rapidly to revise 
the tariff, schedule by schedule. . 

Through conciliatory work with the Repub- 
lican progressives in the Senate, the Under- 
wood bills had been passed in an atmosphere 
of unmistakable public favor. Whereupon 
Mr. Taft interposed his veto power. Again 
in the regular session the Democrats, with 
the codperation of the Republican progres- 
sives, had adopted tariff-revision bills, and 
again Mr. Taft, early in 1912, had used the 
veto. The elections of 1912, while bringing 
the Democratic party into full power, had 
also quite properly been regarded as an appeal 
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to the country upon Mr. Taft’s veto of the 
Underwood bills. The country had over- 
whelmingly defeated Mr. Taft, and it was 
reasonable to infer that the general scheme 
of tariff revision, twice endorsed by Congress, 
had been thoroughly accepted and ratified by 
the country. 


THREE TYPICAL CONGRESSMEN IN CABINET 


Under these circumstances President Wil- 
son’s duty was clear. It was for him to call 
a special session of Congress soon after his 
inauguration, for the purpose of revising the 
tariff along the general lines that the leaders 
in Congress had worked out during the pre- 
vious two years. It was not necessary to 
put in the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a man conspicuously identified with the 
Congressional discussion of the tariff question, 
as had seemed desirable in President Cleve- 
land’s time. 

Furthermore, the tariff has come to be re- 
garded as a question of commerce, quite as 
much as one of fiscal policy; and in placing 
Mr. Redfield at the head of the Department 
of Commerce the President has chosen a man 
who has become a recognized authority upon 
the policy and the practical working of our 
tariff system. Mr. Redfield is one of three 
virile and notable members of the last Demo- 
cratic Congress to pass directly, on March 4, 
from the House of Representatives to the 
headship of executive departments. These 
three have the advantage of knowing by 
recent experience both the men and the 
methods of the more popular branch of the 
lawmaking body. Mr. Bryan, while in Con- 
gress, was one of the chief tariff debaters on 
the Democratic side in the period of the Mc- 
Kinley and Wilson bills. Mr. McAdoo, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, is a man who 
grasps economic and financial problems, and 
who comprehends the relationship of public 
policy to private business. 

The cabinet as a wholeisalert and energetic. 
Its members are men of force and courage. 
They are all men not only of capacity for 
public business, but of experience in affairs 
and of the habit of doing things in a repre- 
sentative and accountable way. Thus it 
should be remembered that the public man 
is not merely one who has filled political 
offices. He is a man accustomed to do a pub- 
lic kind of work, and to face responsibilities 
before his fellow-men, whether in a political 
office or in some other kind of position. In 
that sense the president of a great university 
is quite as much a public man as the governor 
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of a State. Thus President Hadley and 
Governor Baldwin are the two best-known 
public men of Connecticut. President Van 
Hise and Senator LaFollette are the two best- 
known public men of Wisconsin. It was 
rather pitiable, during the campaign last year 
to note a certain attempt to have it appear 
that Woodrow Wilson had suddenly emerged 
out of some sort of academic seclusion of a 
private nature, whereas he had been on his 
feet as a public man before the people of the 
United States for a great many years, and 
had, furthermore, by reason of his university 
work, become accustomed to executive busi- 
ness of wide range and exacting nature. 


WELL-FOCUSED DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


Thus it would seem that we are to have a 
responsible and well-focused party leadership 
at Washington, and that we shall experience 
something like party government in the true 
sense of the word. The President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary of State are con- 
temporary party leaders of the first rank,— 
all of them recognized by the country as of 
“Presidential size.” The Speaker and the 
floor leader of the party in the House of 
Representatives have concurrent rank in the 
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same class. In the other house the new floor 
leader, Senator Kern, was on the national 
ticket with Mr. Bryan in 1908, and stands 
before his party everywhere as one of its fore- 
most men. The Democratic majority in the 
Senate will be controlled in harmony with 
the administration. 

The Wilson cabinet is composed of men 
who figure strongly in the Democratic party. 
Three of them (Burleson, Redfield, and Wil- 
son) were members of the last Congress. 
Daniels and McAdoo were conspicuous as 
managers and party leaders in the recent 
campaign. Lane is the most representative 
Democrat of California, and McReynolds has 
had a lifelong place in the party councils of 
Tennessee. Mr. Garrison’s position on the 
bench has precluded active party work, but 
he has been well known in his State as an 
influential member of the party. Dr. Hous- 
ton as a distinguished educator has also been 
less active in party politics than his col- 
leagues, but his affiliations have been with the 
leading Democrats of the South. Mr. Taft’s 
cabinet, by marked contrast, was a non- 
partisan group, this being one reason for the 
split in the Republican party which began 
with Mr. Taft’s attempted excommunication 
of the progressive Republican Senators. 


IV. THE NEW DEPARTMENT HEADS 


The new Secretary of Labor is a public man 
in the full sense, not merely because of active 
service through three terms of Congress, but 
also because of many years of training as a 
leader in the army of organized labor. As 
secretary-treasurer of a great union, he was 
constantly bearing difficult and arduous exec- 
utive responsibilities. Since Mr. William 
Bauchop Wilson occupies the cabinet position 
only now created by an act of Congress signed 
on the 4th of March by President Taft, some 
personal allusion to the members of the new 
cabinet might well begin with him. He was 
born in Scotland in 1862, came to Pennsyl- 
vania with his parents in 1870, and began at 
once to work with his father in the coal mines. 
At eleven years of age he was a junior member 
of the mineworkers’ union, and rose from 
positions of local influence among the miners 
to the office of International Secretary and 
Treasurer of the United Mine Workers. 

His fellow-miners reposed an implicit con- 
fidence in William B. Wilson, that was never 
impeached or betrayed. The very lack of 
opportunity in boyhood contributed to his 


sense of the need of seizing every possible 
moment for reading and study. Thus the 
hard-working mine boy, who went down into . 
the coal pit at the age of nine or ten, has be- 
come a man of intellectual force and training, 
with literary and oratorical accomplishments. 
Above all, he has the name of a man of ster- 
ling character, with broad human sympathy 
and the executive habit. The scope of the 
new department can better be understood in 
the light of its concrete activities; and from 
that standpoint we shall endeavor to present 
it to our readers after the lapse of a few weeks 
or months. ‘3 
Three great spheres of economic activity— 
namely, labor, agriculture, and commerce— 
are now represented by executive departments 
and seats in the cabinet. The Department of 
Agriculture has had wonderful expansion and | 
has rendered the country a service that is now 
appreciated, not alone by the farmers, but 
also all by men who realize that the welfare 
of the country depends upon the permanent 
success of its agriculture. The department 
has become a congeries of notable scientific 
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bureaus. Its expert men 
constitute a body of scientific 
workers in many fields whose 
attainments and services are 
a just source of pride to the 
country. The retiring secre- 
tary, who has held the post 
for sixteen years, has been 
inspired by an unfailing en- 
thusiasm for farm progress, 
and has supported every 
phase of scientific research. 


AN EDUCATIONAL STATES- 
MAN 


President Wilson had need 
to find a man who could 
also show a like enthusiasm 
and faith, and who could ad- 
minister with knowledge and 
skill a great system of scien- 
tific research and applica- 
tion. A number of men 
of the type he needed have 
been developed in associa- 
tion with the growth of the 
series of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. Dr. 
Houston, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, comes to 
Washington directly from 
the presidency of Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis, 
an institution notable for 
its work in engineering and 
advanced technology. But 
before coming to St. Louis 
Dr. Houston had been suc- 
cessively president of the 
Texas Agricultural College 














and of the State University 
of Texas. Hehad gone from 
South Carolina to Harvard 
University for three years of post-graduate 
work in history and political science, and 
had secured honors for the same kind of 
mature study of American institutions and 
history that had brought distinction to 
President Wilson at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity when he wrote his first book, called 
* Congressional Government.” 

The South in recent years has developed a 
group of men justly entitled to be called edu- 
cational statesmen; and David Franklin 
Houston is one of the ablest members of this 
group. While the South as a whole stands 
in greater need of the ministrations of the 
Department of Agriculture than either the 
Northwest or the Northeast, and while Dr. 
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HON. WILLIAM BAUCHOP WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR, IN 


HIS OFFICE 

Houston is especially representative of the 
whole Southern stretch from Virginia and 
the Carolinas to Missouri and Texas, he is 
by no means a man of sectional mind. He is 
national in his vision; and the Northwest will 
as certainly adopt and cherish this new 
Southern Secretary of Agriculture as the 
whole South affectionately adopted as their 
own the sterling Northwestern Scotchman 
who retires from the department after so long 
a service. 


REDFIELD, ECONOMIST AND BUSINESS MAN 


A felicitous selection is that of William Cox 
Redfield for the Department of Commerce. 
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happens to have no repre- 
sentative in this cabinet, 
there is very much in Mr. 
Redfield that is typical of the 
best qualities of mind and 
conscience of the men of the 
East. Mr. Redfield can also 
write the English language 
in a way that makes good 
reading. Last fall he brought 
out a volume entitled “The 
New Industrial Day,” which 
discusses business economics 
in the most up-to-date fashion 
from the standpoint of the 
American manufacturer and 
his current problems as re- 
spects organization and ef- 
ficiency. Mr. Redfield is a 
progressive, and has no 
political kinship with Tam- 
many Hall. 


LANE OF CALIFORNIA 


When Mr. Cleveland first 
became President, in 1885, 
his lack of personal acquain- 
tance with Washington and 
the affairs that center con- 
cretely in the District of 
Columbia was much com- 
mented upon. But Mr. 
Cleveland had no difficulty 
in surrounding himself with 
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Mr. Redfield was a notable figure in the last 
Congress, and is an authority upon economic 
and commercial subjects. He is an unusual 
combination of the private business man, 
the public-spirited citizen, the politician, and 
the altruist. As the head of successful manu- 
facturing enterprises, he is technically ac- 
quainted with business affairs in this country 
and Europe. His discussions of the tariff 
question show knowledge both of principles 
and of details. He has traveled in the Orient, 
and has outspoken views upon the subject of 
our continuing responsibility for the welfare of 
the Filipinos. He is a sterling citizen of the 
Greater New York, and a leader of all good 
things in his home borough of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Redfield was favorably mentioned last 
summer, both for the Governorship of New 
York and for the Vice-Presidency. He is a 
convincing public speaker. Although born 
in the State of New York, he was educated in 
Massachusetts; and while New England 


men of ample knowledge of 
the ins and outs of current 
life at the nation’s capital. President Wilson, 
in like fashion, will be entirely safeguarded 
by the fact that a number of the men 
coming into his administration are versed 
in everything that the wise-acres of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue count important. 

The new Secretary of the Interior, for in- 
stance, is no greenhorn at Washington, nor 
can he ever be buncoed by political confi- 
dence-men or power-company lobbyists. The 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane is a California Demo- 
crat who was appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by President Roose- 
velt in 1905, and who hasserved upon that body 
for more than seven years, having for some 
months past been its chairman. During these 
years he has been one of the public men of 
mark and standing at Washington. He hasa 
fine endowment of common sense, and a 
native intelligence that has taken on a high 
training. In matters involving the public 
welfare coming before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, Lane has been always a 
tribune of the people, but never a demagogue. 
He is a good lawyer, is just and courageous, 
and is all the more respected by the masters 
of transportation because he has never con- 
doned any of their shortcomings. 

He is a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and as a young lawyer was corpora- 
tion counsel of San Francisco from 1897 to 
1902. Within a few years before his coming 
to Washington he was his party’s candidate 
for mayor of San Francisco, for governor of 
California, and for the United States Senate. 
His duties as Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner have given him thorough acquaintance 
with economic conditions in every part of the 
United States. He is keenly alive to all the 
issues arising under the policies and problems 
summed up in the word “‘conservation.” He 
has that blending of legal knowledge, admin- 
istrative ability, and practical acquaintance 
with the Western States and Alaska that the 
portfolio of the Interior Department requires. 
By whomsoever Mr. Wilson was advised to 
make Lane Secretary of the Interior, that 
adviser deserves well of his country. Lane is 
the right man to solve the Alaska problems. 


AN EDITOR TO POPULARIZE THE NAVY 

Even those newspapers that were in doubt 
about all other selections for the cabinet had 
agreed, several months ago, that a place 
would probably be accorded to the Hon. 
Josephus Daniels of North Carolina. Mr. 
Daniels is the editor and owner of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, one of the most influential 
papers of the entire South. He has long been 
a man of leadership and force in his State, 
and has been known throughout the country 
among all newspaper men,—and also among 
Democratic politicians, inasmuch as he has. 
for sixteen years been a member of his 
party’s National Committee and has directed 
campaign publicity work. He held a post 
in Washington for a time under the second 
Cleveland administration. Like every other 
member of the present cabinet, he can face 
an audience and justify his cause in public 
speech. He also has convictions and courage, 
and fights for the things that he believes in. 
He was one of the “original Bryan men” in 
1896, and he was also “one of the original 
Wilson men” last year. 

Mr. Daniels finds himself intrusted with 
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the portfolio of the Navy Department. It 
is important to be assured that he believes 
firmly in the maintenance of the navy and in 
the continuance of what is known as the 
“two-battleship” standard,—that is to say, 
the authorization by Congress each year of 
two new vessels of the most powerful class. 
Mrs. Daniels’ brother was Ensign Worth 
Bagley, the first officer killed in the Spanish- 
American war, and another brother is a naval 
officer. The retiring Secretary, Mr. Meyer, 
had not been previously known as an author- 
ity upon naval matters, but he has conducted 
the department with remarkable ability. 
Mr. Daniels seems to have views similar to 
those of Mr. Meyer regarding the necessity 
of maintaining the naval strength and posi- 
tion of the United States. 


A GOOD LAWYER FOR WAR AND “EMPIRE” 


It seems to be commonly agreed that both 
the army and the navy are so fully supplied 
with professional experts that civilians should 
represent in the cabinet these two arms of the 
national defense. It has been customary, 
and experience has shown it to be desirable, 
that the Secretary of War should be a good 
lawyer. For a variety of reasons, broad legal 
knowledge is of greater service in the war 


office than routine executive ability. Most 
of the executive work of the War Department 
is carried on by the chiefs of bureaus and the 
army personnel. President Wilson having 
decided to retain Gen. Leonard Wood as 
Chief of Staff, the new Secretary will suffer 
no embarrassment from lack of acquaint- 
ance with military details. 

In selecting Vice-Chancellor Lindley M. 
Garrison of New Jersey for the war office, 
President Wilson was choosing a man whose 
personal qualifications were matters of his 
own intimate knowledge. Mr. Garrison has 
behind him a record of long and successful 
practice at the bar and of marked distinction 
as an equity judge. Many of the questions 
of a legal kind that come to the War Depart- 
ment from the Philippines and our other 
insular territories will find the new Secretary 
especially qualified to deal with them. The 
New Jersey newspapers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of him as a man of worth, a 
brilliant public speaker, and a fit member of 
the new cabinet. 


THE NEW ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
Business men have been more acutely in- 


terested in the selection of a head for the De- 
partment of Justice than in any other of 
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President Wilson’s appoint- 
ments. The recent adminis- 
tration has pointed, with 
shrinking pride, to the list of 
trusts or business corpora- 
tions against which it had 
brought lawsuits under the 
Sherman Act. Its press 
agents asked all the world 
to know that it had begun 
a. much larger number of 
suits of this kind than the 
Roosevelt administration. 
But this is one of the least 
important phases of the 
whole matter. A thing that 
the country ought to know 
is that, for some years past, 
the office of the Attorney- 
General has been absorbed 
in an astounding practice of 
private consultations and 
negotiations; so that the 
reasons why all of the hun- 
dreds of trusts and monop- 
olies have not been prose- 
cuted would be better worth 
having than the reasons why 
two dozen or two score have 
been arraigned in court. 

We raise no question of 
motives, but merely call at- 
tention to an _ intolerable 
situation. It is not neces- 
sary to make a direct charge 
that there has been abuse of 
power, and that the political 














motive has been injected 
into the selection of some 
corporations for attack and 
the grant of immunity to others. It is 
enough to say that the methods prevailing 
in the Department of Justice during the past 
few years have at least been open to abuses of 
the most abominable sort, and that they 
should be promptly ended, both by Congres- 
sional action and by executive policy. The 
appointment of James C. McReynolds as 
Attorney-General may well inspire hope for a 
better condition. Mr. McReynolds will not 
grant indulgences in some quarters while 
bringing improper suits in other quarters for 
political or personal reasons. The Taft ad- 
ministration, four years ago, was strongly 
committed to a reform in the whole machinery 
of national trust regulation. But when, 
gradually, those in office came to realize how 
vast was the power over men and affairs that 
they could exercise through the instrumen- 
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tality of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, they 
became its chief admirers and defenders. 


M’REYNOLDS AND THE TOBACCO CASE 


Mr. McReynolds, meanwhile, had shown 
them how to make the Sherman Act effective 
in an actual prosecution. The Tobacco Trust, 
after complaints from the independent to- 
bacco men and inquiry through the Bureau of 
Corporations, was brought into court by 
order of President Roosevelt, who had ap- 
pointed Mr. McReynolds Assistant Attorney- 
General in 1903. After several years in the 
Attorney-General’s office Mr. McReynolds 
had retired to private practice, but was re- 
tained by the Government as special Assist- 
ant Attorney-General in charge of the Tobac- 
co Trust case. His victory in the United 
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States Supreme Court was not won until 
some time after Mr. Wickersham had become 


Attorney-General. The Supreme Court 
ordered the reorganization of the trust’s busi- 
ness, and the matter was left to be passed 
upon by the Circuit Court in New York, 
working in conjunction with the lawyers of 
both sides. Mr. McReynolds was known to 
be out of sympathy with a reorganization 
which had Mr. Wickersham’s approval and 
which was regarded as highly profitable to 
the chief owners of the trust. Although Mr. 
McReynolds was not connected with the 
Standard Oil case, it is understood that he 
was equally out of sympathy with the Wick- 
ersham reorganization of the oil business. 

It is conceded on all hands that Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds is a powerful lawyer and a courage- 
ous official. It must not be supposed that 
he is a fanatical crusader against corporations. 
He will not countenance the oppressive 
methods of industrial monopoly, but he recog- 
nizes our period as one of large and coépera- 
tive industry. The country needs his aid in 
a constructive effort to do away with the 
horrid game of regulating private business 
by government lawsuits. 

Mr. McReynolds was born in Kentucky 
but educated at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His law studies were at the 
University of Virginia, and he has been iden- 
tified during the greater part of his life with 
Nashville as his home city, although he has 
been much in Washington and has had a 
brief experience of law practice in New York. 
He is a man of great vigor of mind and body, 
and of broad general views which give him 
fitness for the duties of a cabinet officer. 


BURLESON AND THE PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 


The new Postmaster-General comes to his 
desk in the granite building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue after an excellent record of fourteen 
years in Congress, to which he was re-elected 
in November for an eighth consecutive term. 
Albert Sidney Burleson was born in Texas 
in 1862, graduated from the Agricultural 
College of that State, studied law at the State 
University, and in 1885 became assistant 
city attorney of Austin. For some years he 
was state’s attorney for the twenty-sixth 
judicial district. He has, therefore, held 
positions of official responsibility continuously 
since 1884. In Congress he had distinguished 
himself as a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and had recently been the ranking 
member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

What the Post-Office Department chiefly 
needs at its head is a responsible public man, 
of high aims and of capacity for business 
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problems. Mr. Burleson has 
the reputation of a man who 
meets problems squarely and 
who grows under responsi- 
bilities and difficulties. He 
felt himself more conversant 
with the work of the Agri- 
cultural Department; but his 
present position requires the 
varied knowledge of men and 
affairs that his long Con- 
gressional experience has 
given him. The new admin- 
istration has shown no dis- 
position to maintain the 
post-office organization as a 
political machine. 

It is true that Mr. Burle- 
son was prominent in the 
Wilson campaign, but no one 
has for a moment regarded 
him in the light of a patron- 
age broker. He favors, asa 
principle, the placing of post- 
masters on the merit basis, 
while very properly raising 
some question as to those 
eleventh-hour orders of the 
outgoing administration 
which provided no test of 
merit for incumbents who 
had been appointed for: 
political reasons and whose 
factional partisanship had 














been so inappropriate last 
year. Mr. Burleson is an 
excellent public speaker, and 
he is characterized by one who knows him 
_well as “a most delightful and agreeable 
gentleman,—a smiling, good natured, pleas- 
ant man to meet, very affable in conver- 
sation, very pronounced in his views, hard 
to convince but not too stubborn to see 
when shown, with an industry and capacity 
for work that ought to make him a good 
cabinet officer.” 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


William G. McAdoo, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, has made a great reputation 
within a few years and has deserved it. He 
is a man who thinks in large terms and from 
the public standpoint. Unlike some men, 
of similarly bold imagination, he has an 
amazing gift for details, a tireless industry, 
and a dauntless courage. He is of the stuff 
that statesmen are made of, and he is in every 
way fitted for high political place. His 


From a photograph taken especially for the American Review of Reviews 
Copyright by the American Press Association 


HON. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON, POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


father was an officer in the Mexican War, a 
Tennessee judge, a Confederate soldier, and 
in his last years a professor in the University 
of Tennessee. The younger McAdoo, after 
leaving the university; became a lawyer, 
found himself interested in transportation 
problems, and reconstructed the local transit 
system of Chattanooga. 

He came to New York as a young lawyer 
in 1892. Ten years later he had entered upon 
the project of constructing the rapid-transit 
tunnels under the Hudson which now unite 
the city of New York with the New Jersey 
suburbs and the railway terminals at Ho- 
boken and Jersey City. His chief stock in 
trade lay in his personal force and the confi- 
dence inspired by his own faith and enthusi- 
asm. His project grew until it required the 
raising of about $75,000,000 of capital. The 
engineering difficulties that he overcame were 
formidable. Not less trying were the legal 
and political fights involved in securing 
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necessary franchises in two States, as against 
the hostility of powerful interests. 


M’ADOO’S SERVICES TO TWO STATES 


He has been praised a good deal; but it is 
literally true that McAdoo went out against 
opposing forces with the fine courage and 
audacity of a young David against Goliath 
and the Philistine hosts. New York is not 
merely indebted to McAdoo for the Hudson 
tunnels. It is also indebted to him, more than 
to any one else, for the vast project of new 
municipal subways that the Interborough 
and Brooklyn Rapid Transit Companies will 
operate, contracts for which have just now 
been signed. But for the way in which Mr. 
McAdoo came forward, a little more than 
two years ago, and offered to build the “tri- 
borough” route that the public service com- 
missioners of New York. had projected, the 
deadlocked situation would have not been 
broken. The Interborough from that mo- 
ment realized that it must serve the public 
or be superseded. 

Mr. McAdoo’s way of winning public 
favor is to render public service. He could 
probably have had the nomination for Gov- 
ernor in 1910, if he had been sufficiently 
free from other obligations to accept. He 
has no kinship with the private money- 
making manipulators of corporation finance. 
Nothing in his career in New York commits 
him unduly to Wall Street or the money 
power, or in any manner disqualifies him 
to render service at the Treasury from the 
standpoint of the country as a whole. It 
will be remembered that Mr. McAdoo had 
taken great interest in Woodrow Wilson’s 
candidacy, and that during the campaign 
he was joint manager with Mr. McCombs. 
He has always been a progressive in his con- 
victions, and, -while an active Democrat, he 
has never shown any of the narrowness of 
mere partisanship. He will unquestionably 
do everything in his power to promote the 
early reform of the banking and currency 
laws, and may be expected to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency in public expenditure. 


MR. BRYAN’S TEMPER AS SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. Bryan, whose name heads the list of 
cabinet officers, is one of the two most widely 
known public men of the United States, and 
it would be superfluous here to characterize 
him. He was fifty-three years of age on the 
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19th of March, and is at the height of his 
mental and physical vigor. He is the most 
experienced platform speaker in the country, 
and in recent years has traveled abroad ex- 
tensively, so that the more general affairs of 
ail nations in both hemispheres are familiar 
to him. While differing very much from 
Senator Root in mental qualities, and in 
opinions about our own domestic problems, 
he is like this distinguished former Secretary 
of State in his habitual attitude of mind 
toward world conditions. That is to say, 
he stands for peace and good will among men, 
and believes in an American policy of friend- 
liness and conciliation. 

How he will be disposed to deal with par- 
ticular problems we shall not: try to guess. 
To assume that his views will be too positive 
and individual for those necessary compro- 
mises that must be accepted if the cabinet 
is to pull together, is not to do justice either 
to his temper or to his experience. He will 
not, of course, compromise upon ultimate 
points of conscientious conviction; but to 
suppose that he wishes or means to dominate 
is without warrant. He has gone into the 
cabinet to help the administration and to 
serve the country. 


THE CABINET AS “CONNECTING LINK” 


In concluding his remarkable article 
on the Cleveland cabinet, twenty years ~ 
ago, Mr. Wilson made the following obser- 
vations: 

The degree of separation now maintained be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of our 
government cannot long be preserved without very 
serious inconvenience resulting. Congress and 
the President now treat with one another almost 
like separate governments, so jealous is each of its 
prerogatives. . . . We risk every degree of fric- 
tion and disharmony rather than hazard the inde- 
pendence of branches of the government which are 
helpless without each other,” What we need is har- 
monious, consistent, responsible party govern- 
ment, instead of a wide dispersion of function and 
responsibility; and we can get it only by con- 
necting the President as closely as may be with 
his party in Congress. The natural connecting 
link is the cabinet. 


It would seem evident that the author of 
this quotation, now filling the Presidential 
office, has selected a cabinet well fitted to 
assist him in his executive work, to administer 
the departments, and to act in as close rela- 
tionship with Congress as our existing scheme 
of government permits. 

ALBERT SHAW. 





























“PORTRAIT OF AN OLD WOMAN WITH A ROSARY,” BY PAUL CEZANNE 


(This picture, so intimate and tender in its human appeal, was one of the masterpieces of the exhibi- 


tion. 


Cezanne stands alone among the Modernists, the boldest of the Revolutionaries, as one who has 


kept his artistic balance, who has drawn the good from the Classicist as well as from the Impressionist. 
Cezanne was called a recluse and a seer by his contemporaries. He was born in 1839 and died at Aix in 1906) 


ART REVOLUTIONISTS ON 


EXHIBI- 


TION IN AMERICA 


O recent exhibition of art has so inter- 

ested the general public as the showing of 
the work of modern European and American 
artists held in the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory in New York City from February 
17th to March 15th. The object of the 
Association of American Painters and Sculp- 
tors in bringing together these distinctively 
modern productions was to familiarize the 
public with the movement of modern art and 
to bring to attention certain Revolutionaries 
whose work is expressive of forces which have 


grown to such proportions that they can no 
longer be ignored. 

“Science has disowned the past—so must 
art, to fulfill our intellectual needs” is the 
slogan of the new schools. In order fully to 
understand the work displayed at the exhibi- 
tion, which is utterly new and strange to eyes 
accustomed to the restraint of a Corot or a 
Rembrandt, it is necessary for one to go back 
a little while in the history of art, back to the 
seventies, when Manet, Monet, Renoir, and 
Degas were contending with Bouguereau and 
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SELF-PORTRAIT OF VINCENT VAN GOGH, THE GREAT 
DUTCH MODERNIST 


(This artist was one of the greatest of the Revolutionists, 
an exponent of the hidden spiritual quality in nature. He 
first began to draw in order to interpret the Bible to working- 
men to whom he preached the gospel in his youth. The in- 
tense concentration of this portrait—the fiery red hair, the 
blue-green eyes, the pallid skin, boldly and loosely brushed in 
as if with rapid, nervous strokes—depicts the emotional stress 
that finally shattered the mind of the artist who desired to 
paint symbols of infinity. He was born in 1853 and died 
in 1890) 


the whole Academic school for a wider indi- 
vidual expression in the art of painting. They 
called themselves “Impressionists,” and de- 
sired a more vivid interpretation of the play 
of light and shadow upon objects, a place in 
the house of art for the fleeting moods and 
aspects of nature, and the actual reproduc- 
tion of nature’s colors rather than the dull 
sombreness of the studio-formula of the 
Academicians. These French painters, like 
that other great rebel against tradition, 
James McNeill Whistler, were accused of 
having produced pictures that were vague, 
bewildering and outrageous—insults to the 
very name of art. Yet so rapidly does time 
pass and so easily are our minds adjusted to 
new comprehensions of beauty, that to-day 
the once despised Impressionists are rever- 
enced as masters; they have become the 
Academicians and beyond them, flowering 
from the great human plant whose blossoms 
are the minds of men, comes a still newer 
expression of art—an expression that is 
(as was the old art when fresh to our vision) 
singular, laughable, revolutionary, and 
audacious. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW. OF REVIEWS 


The “Modernist” artist springs from the 
continent—from Italy, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Russia, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. From the continent the revolt 
has spread to England and into certain 
studios and schools on this side of the water. 
The participants fall naturally into groups, 
which differ as to method, but agree as to the 
end to be gained by the so-called Modernist 
art, which is the opening of avenues leading 
to regions where there is more actual reality 
than can be found in the objective, visible 
world. They seek the inner meaning behind 
the bodily form—the divine essence in nature. 

Among the groups are those which call 
themselves ‘Post-Impressionists,” “ Futur- 
ists,” “Fauves,” “Pointillists,”’ and “Cub- 
ists.” After Manet the “father of Im- 
pressionism,” came the “three Titans” of 
Post-Impressionism, Cezanne, Gauguin, and 
Van Gogh. Cezanne’s painting, “The Old 
Woman with the Rosary,” is conceded to be 
the masterpiece of the French section of the 
New York exhibition. It is most intimate 
and tender in its human appeal. In the 

















SELF-PORTRAIT BY CEZANNE 


(Paul Cezanne was the great disciple of Manet. Twenty 
years ago one could purchase a picture by Cezanne for one 
hundred francs. They were then ridiculed as daubs and 
caricatures, and the artist was often called an old madman. 
He was a friend of Zola, who wrote a book about him. They 
were in the same class at college. Cezanne discovered a new 
way of painting, but he never worked out the method to his 
satisfaction. ‘I shall not realize, I am too old,” he cried at 
the end of his life. ‘‘I remain the primitive of the way I have 
discovered ’’) 











ART’S REVOLUTIONISTS OF TO-DAY 


cathedral cities of France one may meet many 
such old women patiently toiling along the 
dusty roads to mass on Sunday. This artist 
was the boldest of the revolutionists, one who 
departed utterly from tradition and sought 
new fields of expression, but he remained 
sane in his “respect for his design, his sur- 
faces and his mediums.” Gauguin, the 
“great barbarian,” learned much from Cez- 
anne; but that artist repudiated him as a 
disciple, and Gauguin in turn ridiculed Van 
Gogh. Gauguin was not well represented at 
the exhibition. Much of his best work was 
done in Tahiti, where he went to paint savage 
life and where he finally died in 1893. He 
was in the purest sense a decorative painter 
as shown in his pastoral painting, “Faa 
Theihe.” 

Vincent Van Gogh, whose self-painted por- 
trait is reproduced on page 442 was in his 
youth a teacher and a preacher in turn,—a 
man with tremendous religious conviction 
that amounted almost to mania. His great 
desire in life at that period was to interpret the 
Bible to working men. He preached Christ 
to the poor of London and in his attempts to 
explain the gospel began to draw in chalk ona 
blackboard. Afterward he studied for a time 

















“THE WAY DOWN TO THE SEA,’”’ BY AUGUSTUS JOHN 


(Augustus John stands at the head of the English Impres- 
sionists. He is said to have learned much from Chavannes, 
but he is not archaic, nor does his work often have the flat 
effect of the great French decorative painter. He has great 
freedom of style, his color is fresh, and his composition rhyth- 
mically beautiful. He is one-of the few impressionists whose 
work is never awkward or ugly. The third figure from the 
left in the painting reproduced here has exceptional grace 
and charm of posture) 
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“LA MADRAS ROUGE,” BY HENRI MATISSE 


(Matisse belongs to the ‘‘Fauves,’’ who are revolution- 
ists against the Impressionists. Some of his work resembles 
designs for Navajo blankets. His field is a side channel of 
art, an eddy of the current, that pauses to render in pigment 
the child’s point of view and the vitality of primitive, savage 
decoration. ‘‘Why, my little boy could paint that picture,” 
said a visitor on viewing Matisse’s work in his studio. ‘I 
aim to see life exactly as the little boy sees it,’’ was Matisse’s 
answer) 


with Mauve at Antwerp, and went to Paris in 
1886. Van Gogh has given in his work his 
conception of the spiritual quality in nature. 
He became insane from a sunstroke while 
painting in the fields of Provence; and his 
last work was done within the walls of an 
asylum. 

He realized his inability to accomplish the 
high task to which he had set himself, for he 
wrote toward the end of his life: ‘Had I the 
strength to go on I should have done saints 
and holy women from nature and they would 
have seemed of another age with likeness to. 
the first primitive Christians. The emotion 
necessary would be too great. I will wait.” 
Van Gogh was born at Groot Zundert, Hol- 
land, in 1853, and died by a self-inflicted 
wound in 1890. The intense concentration of 
his portrait, the bristling red hair, the green- 
ish eyes, the pallid skin boldly and loosely 
brushed in as if with rapid, nervous strokes, 
depict the emotional stress that finally shat- 
tered the mind of the artist who desired to 
paint symbols of eternity. He was (as an 
artist) an “archaic symbolist,” a genius 
“with the sun in his head and a hurricane in 
his heart.” 
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“LA DANSE A’ LA SOURCE,” BY FRANCIS PICABIA 


(A Modernist who paints in arrangements of geometrical forms, who interprets ideas by color masses 


that are mainly cubical in form. 
reality. 
and uplifted feet. 


To those who possess like vision, these arrangements present a living 
Look closely at this jumble of forms and it will resolve into two dancing figures with joined hands 
The reproduction fails to give the correct values on account of the absence of color. 


Picabia belongs to the ‘‘Cubist’’ division of the Modernists) 


The men of the “Futurist” group are all 
young. Not one of them is over thirty-five. 
They issued a manifesto last year from the 
stage of a German theater signed by their five 
Italian leaders, Boccioni, Severini, Russolo, 
Balla, and Carra. The manifesto announces 
that the Futurists shall scorn imitation, also 
harmony and good taste, that all restrictions 
are to be cast to the winds, and the whirlwind 
of every-day life to be celebrated. Further, 
that complementary colors are as necessary 
to painting as blank verse to poetry; that 
motion and light destroy the concrete aspect 
of objects; that bodies are not opaque (the 
artist of the future will have vision equal to 
X-rays); that objects in movement multiply 
themselves (a runaway horse has not four 
legs but twenty); that space does not exist 
(a wet street with puddles of water reflecting 
the lights and the stars is hollow to the center 
of the earth). So much for their manifesto. 
As for their use of color, they paint vivid 
colors in human faces—red, yellow, green, 
violet, gold, and remind us that Henner 
painted green flesh—the reflection of light 

falling on the grass on a cloudy day in spring, 


upon the clear pallor of a girl’s face. Even 
their shadows are more brilliant than we have 
dreamed color could be in intense light. They 
are the Pragmatists of art, and boldly quote 
William James in defense of their theories: 
‘Suppose, for example, the whole universe of 
material things, the furniture of earth, and 
the choir of heaven should turn out to be a 
mere surface-veil of Phenomena hiding and 
keeping back a world of genuine realities. 
Such a supposition is foreign to neither com- 
mon sense nor philosophy.” 

These Futurists are the individualists of 
art gone mad as it were; in their attempt to 
make painting motion like music, to creaté 
dynamic sensation. While their great imag- 
inative vision makes much of their work in- 
teresting and worth attention, they need some 
common basis of agreement in their interpre- 
tations,—a common language that will make 
their work intelligible. At present, literary 
labels are necessary in order that we may 
know what the Futurist is driving at. For 
instance, if one of the cult were to attempt to 
illustrate Wordsworth’s familiar poem, ‘The 
Daffodils,” he would not (as a realist might) 
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NORTH END OF THE EXHIBITION, SHOWING SOME OF THE MODERNIST SCULPTURE 


(At the left of the picture is a much-discussed portrait bust of Mlle. Pogany, a dancer, by Brancusi (Constantin). 
freak sculpture resembles nothing so much as an egg and has excited much derision and laughter. 


This 
Brancusi has reduced the 


movement of the conventional ballet to its simplest geometrical term—the ascending spiral, expressed in the portrait bust by 
the ovoid head with exaggerated eyes, with the arms twining about the neck. Watch the whirling of the conventional ballet 
dancer and you will find the geometrical term Brancusi has used for this portrait) 


paint the actual daffodils or perhaps a maiden 
standing in a grassy aisle surrounded with 
flowers, either of which would give some clue 
in representation to the subject of the paint- 
ing. The Futurist would paint orange stars 
bobbing in a green sky, or draw longitudinal 
brush strokes of vivid gold across a dull gray 
background; or he might paint March 
hares titillating upon pink hearts and true- 
lovers-knots,—all according to his individual 
phrasing in paint of a poem which ends— 


‘And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


The ‘Neo-Impressionists,” whose chief 
exponent is Signac, use pure colors abruptly 
posed one against another, while the “ Point- 
illists,” using also pure pigment, apply it in 
spots and patches to represent the vibration 
of the colors of the spectrum in nature. The 
result of the work of both groups is often 
attractive and as often violent and offensive. 
The “Fauves” are revolutionists against im- 
pressionism. Their leader, Matisse, is in 
revolt against good craftsmanship. He aims 
at the child’s point of view, therefore he en- 
deavors to paint like a child and to draw like 
one. And because he is not a child but a 


man, his work is a compromise between the 
naiveté of childhood and the sophistication of 
maturity that shocks by its crudity and disre- 
gard of values. Yet Matisse is an explorer; 
and while his particular art cannot be the art 
of to-morrow, it may be a step in the right 
direction, a clearing away of some of the rub- 
bish that encumbers the road. At presentit 
is a side channel of art, an eddy of the current 
that pauses to render in pigment the child’s 
point of view and the vitality of primitive, 
savage decoration. 

The “Cubist” school follow a classical 
rhythm of pure form, their so-called “rule of 
the cube” which interprets their subjects in 
geometrical masses of color placed in juxta- 
position. Francis Picabia’s work attracted 
attention at the exhibition. One of his pic- 
tures is herewith reproduced, “La Danse a’ la 
Source.” At first glance it is a meaningless 
jumble of pink and red geometrical forms; 
but as one gazes hard, it suddenly resolves 
into two dancing figures audaciously com- 
posed of blocks of color, but reproducing with 
fidelity the planes of light reflected upon 
dancing bodies. Near this painting was hung 
the Cubist art of the Duchamp brothers. 
An arrangement in browns resembled a pleas- 
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“THE GIPSY,” BY ROBERT HENRI 


(Robert Henri is the recognized leader of the art insurgents in the United States. 


the idea as against the technical stunt.”’ 


He has ‘‘fought for 
This picture of a gipsy has great mastery 


of technique and the charm of warm, lureful coloring) 


ing pattern for a rug, yet the catalogue stated 
that the picture represented a woman walking 
downstairs (Nu descendant un escalier). The 
explanation of the work was not as difficult to 
understand as it was to catch a glimpse of the 
lady. Motion multiplies images; there were 
six sections of the figure partly superimposed 
upon each other. With the assistance of a 
moving picture machine to telescope the 
sections together a single figure could be re- 
solved from the geometric forms. 

Among the followers of the Cubist School 
are André Derain, Georges Braque, Marcel 
Duchamp, Picasso, Herbin, Metzinger. An- 
dré Derain asserts that he does not attempt to 
paint the beautiful, but what he thinks about 
the beautiful. Paul Picasso is one of the 
most gifted of their number; he has the 
audacity of a gamin combined with great 
mastery of technique. The “Exception- 
ists” were well represented by Constantin 
Brancusi. His portrait of Mlle. Pogany, a 


dancer, reduces the movement of the conven- 
tional ballet to its simplest geometrical form, 
an ascending spiral; the portrait itself closely 
resembles an egg, an ovoid head with exagger- 
ated eyes and two tenacle-like arms twining 
about the neck. 

But these ultra-Modernists did not usurp 
the entire exhibition.. Among the younger 
men whose work will delight the lovers of the 
old schools is Augustus John, who stands at 
the head of the English Impressionists. He 
is said to have learned much from Chavannes; 
but he is not archaic, nor does his work have 
the flat effect of the great French decorative 
painter. He has great freedom of style, a 
fresh, living color, and his compositions are 
rhythmically beautiful. He is one of the few 
Impressionists whose work is never awkward 
nor ugly. There was a notable preponder- 
ance of French work at the exhibition, but 
that is explained by the fact that France has 
in modern times displayed the most vital art 
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impulse and spiritual lead- 
ership in art of any country. 
She has been called the 
“hub of the wheel of art.” 
There were canvases from 
Degas, Courbet, Daumier, 
Bonnard, Chavanne, Mau- 
quin, Renoir, and Maurice 
Denys, whose particular 
subject is mothers and chil- 
dren and young folk, family 
life and love. Side by side 
with French masters were 
hung paintings by Henri 
Rousseau, an official in the 
custom house, who paints, 
without much technical 
skill, strange beasts in com- 
bat in tropical forests, 
gigantic. trees, and mystic 
allegories. 

An entire room of the ex- 
hibition was given up to the 
work of Odilon Redon, who 
has much in common with 
Corot and Delacroix and 
who seems a rather less tal- 
ented and less complex Gus- 
tave Moreau. Redon (as 
also was Moreau) is an 
esthetic symbolist who is a 
master of the quality of 
his medium, be it “etching 
or pastel or paint.” His 
subjects are often drawn 
from mythology, to wit his 
Phaeton, Pegasus, and 














Chariot of Apollo. He 
paints flowers with rare 
fidelity to nature, with bril- 
liant coloring and great 
transparency. One of the 
most attractive of the 
Redon canvases was a pot of red geranium. 

Among the Americans the work of Arthur 
Davies, Childe Hassam, Walt Kuhn, Robert 
Henri, George Luks, J. Alden Weir, William 
J. Glackens, George Grey Barnard, John 
Henry Twachtman, George Bellows, and 
Robert Chanler stood out with the strength 
of leadership. Robert Henri is the leader 
of the Insurgent school in New York City 
and has fought hard and long for the 
“idea as opposed to the mere technical 
stunt.”” A certain poetical sincerity charac- 
terizes his art, and he is one of the few Ameri- 
cans who have a place in the Luxemburg. 
Gutzon Borglum contributed a fine bit of 
realistic work in bronze, “The Rough 


“THE BIRTH,” BY GEORGE GREY BARNARD 


(One of a group of six marbles exhibited by this well-known American sculptor. 

Barnard is a Modernist in that he interprets emotion through the medium of his 

material, but the spirit and the form of his art are essentially classic. He hasinfused 
new vitality into the Greek rhythm of form) 


Riders.” J. Mowbray Clarke was repre- 
sented by “Parasites,” also a bronze. A 
particularly strong piece of modeling was the 
figure of a young girl by Arthur Lee. George 
Grey Barnard contributed five small marbles. 
Barnard is a Modernist in that he interprets 
emotion through the medium of marble, but 
the spirit and form of his art is essentially 
classic. Like Rodin he has infused new vital- 
ity into the Greek rhythm of form. Two 
paintings by George Bellows, ‘The Circus” 
and “A Polo Crowd,” were highly original 
in their treatment. Alden Weir exhibited a 
portrait that was a most satisfying piece of 
realistic painting. Childe Hassam’s “Na- 
ples” and “ Posilippo” in pinks, yellows, and 
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PORCUPINE SCREEN (IN BLUE, SILVER AND WHITE) BY ROBERT CHANLER 





(One of the most significant features of the American section was the exhibit of decorative screens by this artist, who is * 
original both in his designs and in the use of his pigment. The screens are made of seasoned oak, stained with several coats 
of black, and dried thoroughly; then they are ready for the ground-work of their decorations. Mr. Chanler does not com- 
plete his designs in detail before he starts to paint a screen. He sketches a general composition and lets the design work out 





in his mind as he paints) 


violet-greys revealed this artist’s peculiar 
coloring at its best. 

A distinctive feature of the American sec- 
tion was a collection of screens by Robert 
Chanler, whose work shows originality both in 
design and in the use of pigment. The 
“Leopard and Deer” screen resembles a 
Beardsley drawing in its mastery of the 
grotesque; the “Porcupine Screen,” on this 
page, is a symphony of dull blues, silver and 
white; another reveals a scene of tropical 
deep-sea splendor, corals, devil fish and the 
beady phosphorescence of trailing sea-weed. 

If some of the new art fails it is for the 
reason that John Quinn has given, “that it is 


lacking in intellect and there can be no per- 
manently satisfactory substitute for brains.” 
While it is a fine work to preserve the art of 
bygone ages for future generations, it is even 
more praiseworthy to appreciate and encour- 
age the art that is of the present. By our 
loyalty to living art, we measure the ratio of 
our artistic progression as a nation. We must 
continue to look upon the “young vision”’ 
in matters of art with indulgence, for who 
can tell when the pattern of life shall 
change. Every generation has a rhythm of 
its own art and the succeeding generations 
will break up this rhythm and form another as 
surely as age follows age. 





























THE KIND OF ROADS THE NEW SOUTH IS BUILDING,—VIEW IN LAUDERDALE COUNTY, MISS. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN SOUTHERN 
FARMING 


SoME OF THE Factors THAT ARE HELPING To RECAST 
RurAL LIFE IN THE SOUTH 


BY E. E. 


O the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp and the 
codperative farm demonstration work he 
so successfully conducted much of the new 
spirit of Southern agriculture is due. Dr. 
Knapp was not only a great organizer, but 
also a great advertiser. He put his men to 
work on the farms of the South teaching and 
demonstrating better methods of cultivation, 
seed selection, and fertilization; he organized 
the boys as well as the men into Corn Clubs 
and other clubs to try for big yields; and 
then he let the whole country know just what 
he had accomplished. 

The names of Jerry Moore, Bennie Beeson, 
and other Corn Club prize winners became 
familiar to men and women all over the 
country, along with their big yields—228 
and 227 bushels to the acre, respectively, for 
the two boys named. 

It is doubtful if any other one thing has 
done as much to bring a realization of the 
possibilities of Southern soils to the country 


MILLER 


at large as has this farm demonstration work. 
It has brought this same realization to thou- 
sands of Southern farmers also, and has given 
them an entirely new conception of their sec- 
tion and their calling. And this new appre- 
ciation of the possibilities and the rewards 
of farming is just as potent a factor in the 
remaking of Southern rural life as is the 
knowledge of better methods of doing farm 
work. 

Southern farmers, and the whole country, 
are beginning to see that the small average 
yields of Southern staple crops are not neces- 
sary and permanent, but are only the results 
of poor farming by this and past generations 
of farmers. This knowledge carries with it 
the conviction that the methods and prac- 
tices of past years must be changed. The 
South owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Knapp 
and his co-workers, not only for what they 
accomplished but also for the fact that they 
told folks about it. A little inspifation is 
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worth more sometimes in accomplishing 
things than is a lot of knowledge. 

And Southern farmers are beginning to 
accomplish things. Better farming is being 
done each year. The following statistics of 
the average corn yields in the Southern States 
show what is resulting with this one crop: 

1890 1900 


to to 

1899 1909 I9IO I9QII I9I2 
Warennia ios 3 VOwl J22)57 S65) 4240-240 
North Carolina ..13.0 14.8 18.6 18.4 18.2 
South Carolina... 9.9, 039.6 2875 “IS.2) 17-0 
GEOMIAY 5. ks LE: 1 -30<5 “2455. FO20> “13.8 
Alabama... 6... {228° (13.55 “8roO> “18.0% 572 
Mississippi... ... SiO: V45.2° 2025 ~4920- 118-3 
Louisiana ....... 16.3. $1725" 23.6°° 95.5. “48-0 
Arkansas.......-. 13°25 71807 2450" 20.8" 20.4 
Tennessee. :..... 22:0: *23:0 25.9 26.8 26.5 


The gains shown here may not seem large, 
but they go to show that the average farmer 
in the South is becoming a better farmer. 
Last year was a very unfavorable year for 
corn in most parts of the South, and this 
accounts for the slight decrease shown. 


II 


Of course, it would not be fair to attribute 
all this progress to the demonstration work. 
There was absolutely nothing new in the 
methods or principles taught by the demon- 
stration agents. They merely went on the 
average farmer’s land and convinced him of 
the practicability of what the experiment 
stations, the agricultural colleges, and the 
farm papers had been teaching, and what the 
best farmers had been doing for a long time. 
This was a great work and one that is bound 
to produce even greater results in future years; 
but without the work of the other agencies 
mentioned no such successes could have been 
achieved by the demonstration work. 

Nor must it be supposed that these various 
workers for better farming are engaged simply 
in an attempt to help the farmer do his work 
better. Better plowing, better cultivation, 
better methods of seed selection, better tools 
and equipment—all these are of importance, 
of course; but the essential feature of the 
new agriculture in the South is the increasing 
realization of the fact that the whole system 
of Southern agriculture has been founded on 
a false ideal. 

Southern farming has been based, as a rule, 
on the sale of a single ““money” crop. Low 
cotton prices have meant poverty to cotton 
farmers. Low prices for peanuts and tobacco 
have spelt hard times in the peanut and to- 
bacco regions. A big cotton crop brings, not 
only less profit, but actually less money than 


a small one. Here are the figures for three 
years: The crop of 1907, 11,107,179 bales, 
was worth $613,630,000; the crop of 1908, 
13,241,799 bales, was worth $588,810,000; 
the crop of 1909, 10,004,949, bales was worth 
$688,3 50,000. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
farmers depended upon cotton, and when 
there was a big cotton crop the buyers, know- 
ing that they would have in any case an 
abundant supply, simply took the cotton 
offered for sale in the fall, as much of it had 
to be, at their own prices. The producer 
was helpless. He had raised the cotton, 
but it largely belonged to the supply mer- 
chant or the banker. 

This condition still prevails to a great ex- 
tent. Even this year there will be organiza- 
tion and speech-making and great gatherings 
to limit the cotton acreage. 

Such efforts in the past have probably not 
been entirely valueless; but that they should 
be considered necessary at all is sufficient 
proof of the essential wrongness of the whole 
system of farming. 

This fact Southern farmers are coming to 
see. No one nowadays talks about increas- 
ing the total cotton crop. Indeed, some have 
gone so far as to say that Southern farmers 
know enough about growing cotton. This is 
ridiculous, for it takes fully three times as 
much land as it should to grow the number of 
bales produced in any one year. Thinking 
men all over the South realize, however, that 
this will continue to be true until the South 
changes from a cotton-farming section to a 
general-farming and livestock section. 

The new spirit of Southern farming is not 
so much the spirit of reform as the spirit of 
revolution; and the revolution is even now 
taking place. 

It is, to be sure, taking place so gradually 
that the actual change is really a process of 
evolution; and one which requires an observ- 
ant eye to notice at all. But the spirit that 
inspires and directs the slow evolution from 
one system of farming to another is a radical 
spirit which has dared to cut loose from the 
old ideas and establish for itself ideals un- 
dreamed of by past generations. 

A single-crop system of farming has never 
yet failed to result in depleted soils, and de- 
pleted soils always mean poor farmers. This 
the great body of Southern farmers are coming 
at length to see. 


Ill 


Many facts could be given to show the new 
interest Southern farmers are taking in live- 
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stpck and livestock farming, and also much 
evidence to show that the Cotton Belt is 
naturally a livestock country. 

With its long growing season and abund- 
ance of feed crops, the South should be able 
to grow the beef and butter, the bacon and 
lard it now buys, for just as little as any other 
section can produce them. And it can do 
this very thing. 

Here is some of the testimony as it relates 
to pork production: Carefully conducted 
experiments at the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion show that an acre of soy beans will pro- 
duce pork worth from $25.84 to $39.13. 
Hogs fed on corn and soy bean pasture made 
gains which cost from $2.59 to $3.36 per hun- 
dred pounds, charging everything against 
them. These results represent the work of 
three years. In Louisiana an acre of sweet 
potatoes produced pork worth $73.50. Farm- 
ers who have kept close account of the cost 
of their pork report this cost as low, in nu- 
merous instances, as 214 to 3% cents a pound. 
Of course, the average farmer does not pro- 
duce pork this cheaply. These men utilized 
to the full extent the pasture crops—cow- 
peas, soy beans, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
etc.,—which the pigs could harvest for them- 
selves. In what other section can pork be 
produced at as small cost to the farmer? 

The Southern farmer has in the past failed 
to get as much on the average for his work as 
has the farmer in the North or West, not only 
because of smaller yields, but because he has 
used less power in his farm work, depended 
more upon human labor, and so cultivated 
few acres and raised and harvested his crops 
at greater expense. This condition is rapidly 
changing. Census figures show that in the 
period from 1900 to 1910 the amount and 
value of farm equipment in the Southern 
States increased as follows: South Atlantic 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida—land, 155.8 
per cent.; buildings, 126.8 per cent.; farm 
machinery 107.8 per cent.; livestock, includ- 
ing poultry and bees, 104.5 per cent. South 
Central States—Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas—land, 
117.7 per cent.; buildings, 94 per cent.; 
machinery, 58.7 per cent.; livestock, 70.8 
per cent. 

Compare this with the increase in the three 
States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois,—land, 
84.9 per cent.; buildings, 70.8 per cent.; 
machinery, 51.6 per cent.; livestock, 58.3 
per cent. 

The three largest ‘of the Northeastern 
States,—Massachusetts, New York, and 

















A VIRGINIA CORN CLUB BOY AND HIS CROP 


Pennsylvania,—make an even poorer showing 
compared with the South, as follows: Land, 
19.8 per cent; buildings, 31.2 per cent.; 
machinery, 39.7 per cent.; livestock, 38.4 per 
cent. 

More convincing evidence of the South’s 
progress along agricultural lines would be 
hard to find. 

This increase in farm equipment may not 
seem at first thought to have much bearing 
upon the change from market-crop farming 
to livestock farming, but when it is analyzed 
the relation will be evident. The single- 
crop cotton or tobacco farmer can get along 
with very crude equipment—“a nigger, a 
mule, and a Dixie plow” used to be the rule; 
but when a farmer raises grass and grain and 
keeps more livestock he needs more machinery 
and more expensive machinery. 

Of course, better equipment is being ob- 
tained for the cotton field and the tobacco 
field; but this unprecedented increase in the 
equipment for farming—which is also an in- 
crease in the ability to farm—is part and 
parcel of the movement toward a rational 
system of crop rotation and stock feeding. 

Just one more example of the advance of 
the diversified farming idea, and that is the 
progress of the cattle-tick eradication work. 
The cattle tick (Margaropus annulatus) is the 
carrier of the dreaded Texas or cattle fever, 
which has long been the greatest hindrance 
to cattle-raising in the South. The losses 
from this disease, even among native cattle 
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used to the ticks, have been enormous and 
the man who has brought cattle from tick- 
free territory into infested territory has done 
so at the risk of losing them. Just to-day on 
my desk was a letter from a farmer who told 
of buying a blooded heifer, and receiving a 
note from the seller; “If you are going to 
put her out among ticky cattle, kill her at 
once.” 

Equally great has been the loss to the farm- 
ers from the lower price received for cattle 
from tick-infested territory. Such cattle— 
even if of good quality, as they usually are 
not—can be sold only for immediate slaugh- 
ter when sent above the quarantine line, and 
require special cars, yards, and handling 
precautions. All this, of course, means a 
smaller price for them. In any section of the 
South where the eradication work is going on, 
cattle above the quarantine line are worth 
more than those of the same grade below it. 

The way Southern farmers are getting rid 
of the cattle tick is an inspiration to one in- 
terested in better farming. Since the work 
began an area of more than 187,000 square 
miles has been freed and the interest in the 
work is greater now than ever before. 

The Federal government is coéperating in 
this work with the States, the communities, 
and individuals, but in many cases the farmers 
themselves are shouldering the whole burden. 
Here is an extract from a letter just received 
from a gentleman in Louisiana: 

A great deal of work is being done in a number 
of parishes by private capital and public subscrip- 
tion, which, not being made public, the State gets 
no credit for (in official reports). Washington 
Parish, without State aid, has constructed five 
dipping vats and others are to follow right along. 


The passing of the cattle tick means more 
and better cattle and better prices for them; 
and the work of eradication is a profitable 
work for any quarantined community to en- 
gage in. The old agricultural South, trust- 
ing to cotton for its salvation, would, how- 
ever, never have put forth the effort or 
borne the expense of the work. It is a 
work that appeals only to the men or the 
community with the new farming ideal— 
the ideal of flocks and herds and pastures 
and silos as well as of snowy fields and happy 
negro pickers. 

IV 

But it is not only in better farming methods 
and in a new ideal of a system of agriculture 
that the new spirit of the Southern farmer 


is making itself manifest. There are two 
other notable developments of the time of 


almost equal importance with the steady and 
conscious change from one system of farming 
to another. That these developments are 
mentioned briefly is not because they lack 
importance in the life of to-day or promise 
for the life of to-morrow. 

The first of these developments is the 
growth of the coéperative spirit among the 
farmers. There have been many attempts to 
unite farmers for business and political ends 
as other classes have largely been united, but 
most of these efforts have accomplished little. 
Usually they have failed because of unwise 
leaders or impossible aims.. From all these 
failures, however, the more thoughtful farm- 
ers have learned lessons of real value, and 
coéperation among Southern farmers was 
never as general or as effective as it is to-day. 

Notable results have been obtained along 
some lines by the Farmers’ Union and other 
organizations; and even where these organi- 
zations have failed, they have often left 
among the farmers a new idea of their de- 
pendence upon one another and of the prac- 
tical advantages closer codperation would 
bring. The big problem of marketing farm 
products to advantage has been the one the 
big organizations have tried, and are trying 
hardest to solve. There has been, of course, 
much wild talk, and many impracticable 
theories have been advanced by self-appointed 
leaders; but the day has passed when the 
farmers, especially the long-oppressed cotton 
and tobacco farmers, will be content to let 
their products go at prices which they have 
had no part in fixing. 

The laws of ‘supply and demand do fix 
prices; but when the demand can be con- 
trolled by great combinations it is not reason- 
able to expect the men who produce the 
supply to make no effort to safeguard their 
interests. The farmer is not getting a square 
deal when he comes to sell his products and 
he now realizes that fact. The actual accom- 
plishments of the efforts for better marketing 
facilities and methods may not be great, as 
yet; but some progress is being made, and 
farmers are coming to study the problem-in a 
cool, dispassionate manner, taking their own 
share of the blame for the present unscientific 
system and setting themselves to the first 
task—that of having a product of standard 
quality to offer. 

This extract from an address to a plant 
breeders’ association by the president of the 
South Carolina Farmers’ Union is a good 
example of the new spirit: 


Where each farmer has his type, the codperative 
marketing of the products of the farms of a neigh- 
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PEANUT PICKING—THE OLD WAY 




















PEANUT THRESHING—THE NEW WAY 


(Nothing could more graphically illustrate the changed farming methods in the South than the two pictures—from 
actual photographs—on this page) 
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TICK ERADICATION WORK IN TENNESSEE 


(Territory below dotted line infested in 1908; shaded area infested in 1912) 


borhood is almost prohibited, certainly seriously 
impaired, however willing or enthusiastic the farm- 
ers of that neighborhood may be to organize and 
coéperate. All because there are too many types, 
and not enough of any one kind to find the mar- 
ket in which it is in demand. 
day city markets would be much more satisfactor- 
ily served if we could persuade our farmers to 
standardize their crops and stock; and that it 
would be much easier to establish economical 
selling agencies than it is now. And when it 
comes to shipping produce, this is essential. 


The coéperation that is accomplishing most 
just now, however, is the codperation in 
things of local interest, in drainage districts 
and local school taxes, in the purchase of 
machinery and fertilizers and breeding stock, 
in similar work which is of purely local interest. 

The farmer is not losing his individuality 
but he is losing his exclusiveness, and learning 
the great lesson of class coéperation in deal- 
ing with other classes and of neighborhood 
coéperation in matters that touch his own 
and his neighbors’ interests. 

The second development of thenewtime and 
spirit in Southern agriculture is the increasing 
appreciation of a higher standard of living. 
The farmer of to-day wants a house with 
running water and a bathroom in it; he de- 
sires a good road to drive over when he leaves 
home; he has come to regard the telephone as 
anecessity ; often he lights his house with acety- 
lene or electricity; he is more liberal in his 
use of paint and more 


I feel sure our every-. 


Above all, he is more interested than ever be- 
fore in the education of his children. I am 
thoroughly confident that no people in Amer- 
ica are making greater efforts to provide their 
children with fair educational opportunities 
than are the farmers of the South who have 
caught the inspiration of the new spirit of 
progress. 

Not long since the teachers of North Caro- 
lina met and said what they thought the State 
should do for the schools. A little later the 
Farmers’ Union met and their platform was 
far in advance of that the teachers had 
framed. These demands, including compul- 
sory education and a six-months’ school term 
for every country child, were complied with, 
too, to the surprise of many who did not 
know how well the farmers were organized 
or how much in earnest they were. These 
same North Carolina farmers have in the last 
two decades almost built up a system of pub- 
lic education, and they have done it chiefly 
by self-voted local taxes. 

The poor showing the South now makes 
in educational comparisons is known to all. 
What all do not know is the progress that is 
being made each year, and the increasing 
interest of the farming districts. This in- 
creasing interest in the education of the chil- 
dren should of itself be evidence that a new 
spirit is quickening the rural South. 
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TICK ERADICATION WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


(All territory east of dotted line infested in 1902 
shaded area infested in 1912) 
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THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE AT THE GRAVE 
OF SVEND HOGSBRO, MINISTER OF THE DANISH CABINET, AN ARDENT COOPERATOR 
(From left to right, Dr. O. Schar, E. Angst, O. Dehli, A. von Elm, A. Whitehead, E. Gyorgy, Dr. Benito Karpeles, William 


Maxwell, chairman of the Alliance; A. Nielsen, A. Williams, S. Jorgensen, D. McInnes, 
H. Kaufmann, J. Goedhardt, Dr. Hans Muller, J. Deans, Fr. Nielsen) 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION,—THE 
NEW MASS MOVEMENT 


BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


(General secretary of the Codperative League) 


HE many and the varying remedies sug- 
gested for ‘the high cost of living” serve 
to remind us how acute that problem has 
become of late. Closer inspection of weights 
and measures, charity stores, municipal mar- 
ket schemes, standardizing the dollar, house- 
wives’ and housekeepers’ leagues are only 
some of these remedies, adapted to interest 
the middle classes. 

To the wage-earners the high cost of living 
is an old problem, though to them it has been 
familiar as “low wages.” It is only since the 
evil has begun to invade and affect the sala- 
ried classes that the more genteel phrase has 
been adopted. But from bitter experience 
they all know that both terms are synony- 
mous; that the cost of living is only high or 
low in its relation to the standard of wages, 


or salaries. The humblest navvy knows that 
a loaf of bread would be cheap to him at 
twenty-five cents if he were earning six dol- 
lars a day, while five cents a loaf is dear at his 
present dollar-a-day wage. 

For over a century the wage workers have 
been trying the remedy that seemed to them 
the most obviously effective,—trade union- 
ism. But while trade unionism has taught 
them the power of association, they are begin- 
ning to suspect that in its main object it is 
proving an abject failure. The resort to ter- 
rorism by the steel structural workers’ 
unions, the recent outburst of syndicalism, 
with its program of “sabotage,” and the in- 
crease of the Socialist vote are only a few of 
the chief symptoms of this awakening sense 
of disillusionment. 
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PRICES ADVANCE WITH WAGES 


What has deceived trade unionists so long 
has been their supposition that a dollar was 
always a dollar; that its purchasing value 
was always the same. And in dollars the 
standard of wages has risen, especially in the 
organized trades. 

When the coal strike, ten years ago, ended 
in the triumph of the striking coal miners, all 
organized labor rejoiced. Then the price of 
coal rose quietly and has remained high ever 
since. That was one big object lesson. An- 
other was the Lawrence strike; the strikers 
gained their 1o-per cent. increase. Simulta- 
neously wholesale dealers in cotton goods in 
New York began announcing 10, 15, and even 
20 per cent. increases in their prices. So the 
disillusioning goes on; intelligent working- 
men are beginning to perceive that whether 
they win or lose their strikes all costs and 
losses and a slight margin over-are charged 
up to the consuming public, and they belong 
to that part of the consuming public which 
can least afford to pay higher prices. 

Then comes the Socialist and gathers in his 
converts. But however logical the argu- 
ments of the Socialist may seem, he himself 
states that that part of his program which 
really means something cannot be put into 
effect until a majority of the nation’s elec- 
torate has been won over to Socialism as a 
theory. Unfortunately the vast majority 
either cannot grasp an abstract theory or they 
are too full of their own troubles to worry 
about posterity. Socialism can promise 
neither immediate action nor immediate relief. 

I have, of course, presented only the situa- 
tion in this country. Abroad, where the evils 
of our present industrial system have devel- 
oped further than here, the masses have pro- 
gressed further in their search for remedies. 
They have gone through all our experiences 
and are now entering a new field of experi- 
ment,—new at least in its recent develop- 
ment, but so infinite in its scope and its 
future possibilities that what is now being 
accomplished reads almost like one of H. G. 
Wells’ earlier romances. We have so far 
followed in the footsteps of the older coun- 
tries; that we shall follow them into this new 
field is inevitable. 


SELF-GOVERNING WORKSHOPS 


There are many who still remember the 
self-governing workshops of twenty-five and 
thirty years ago,—small factories that were 
owned and controlled by the men employed 
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within them, sharing with one another in the 
profits as well as in the responsibilities. 
Among the best illustrations of this peculiar 
system of industrial organization were the 
coéperative cooperage shops in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, supplying barrels to the flour 
mills. At that time many of the advocates 
of the system believed that here was the 
germ from which would spring a new social 
order, that the industries of the future would 
be based on this plan. 

But very few of these self-governing work- 
shops now exist, except in industries where 
hand labor is still a large part of the process 
of manufacture, as in cigar-making. New 
inventions in machinery, leading to the cen- 
tralization of industries and the reduction of 
skilled labor have made such shopsimpossible. 
From the failure of these enterprises arose the 
general impression that codperative produc- 
tion had failed and was not adapted to con- 
ditions in this country. 

The appearance of these shops in America 
was only the result of a much earlier move- 
ment in Europe of a similar nature. The 
theory on which it had been founded in Eng- 
land had been expounded since the early part 
of the century by a group of brilliant profes- 
sional men, calling themselves Christian 
Socialists, among whom were Charles Kings- 
ley, Vansittart Neale, Thomas Hughes and 
G. J. Holyoake, all disciples of Robert Owen. 

At that time England was troubled with 
very much the same problems that are worry- 
ing us now; the agitation that resulted in the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was only one mani- 
festation. From above came the same flood 
of suggested remedies. But, just as here, the 
workers put their faith in trade unionism and, 
later, took up political action. 


ENGLAND’S COOPERATIVE STORES 


But there was a third line of action that 
developed to unusual strength there. All 
over the country the working people organ- 
ized coéperative societies which hoped to 
cheapen the cost of living by combining~the 
purchasing power of their members. 

But, like the trade-union method, coépera- 
tion showed one inherent weakness—the 
same weakness, in fact, though from the 
other end of the workingman’s purse. The 
codperative stores did eliminate the profits of 
the small retailers and so cheapen the cost of 
living, but simultaneously there appeared a 
tendency among the big middlemen to raise 
prices, the theory, often voiced openly, being 
that ‘‘codperators could stand the increase.” 
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The dealers and the manufacturers supplying 
the codperative stores calmly appropriated 
the benefits and divided them among them- 
selves, leaving the consumers where they 
stood before. 

It was this obvious tendency which raised 
within the codperative movement the cry for 
‘“‘a codperative source of supply.” And in 
response to that demand the Christian Social- 
ists offered their idea of codperative produc- 
tion,—the self-governing workshops, sug- 
gested to them by the communist theories of 
Robert Owen and the Fourierist experiments 
in France. 

At that time the tendency toward indus- 
trial centralization was not so marked and 
the new scheme appeared feasible. Among 
the Christian Socialists were rich men who 
financed the first experiments. Among them 
were also some brilliant writers and they 
began creating a literature on coéperation in 
which the self-governing workshop idea shone 
forth predominant. The movement spread, 
even to this country. 


COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION 


But even before it was an undoubted failure 
the leaders of the codperative store move- 
ment began realizing the fallacy of the funda- 
mental principles underlying the self-govern- 
ing workshops. At the national codperative 
congresses the members of the workshop 
societies raised the cry of “loyalty;” it was 
the duty of the store societies to buy from 
them. In actual practice the self-governing 
workshops proved just as greedy after profits as 
the private dealers. Between the two,—the 
small, exclusive producers’ societies and the 
great body of the codéperating consumers,— 
was a sharp line dividing their separate, con- 
flicting interests. One bought, the other 
sold; each was on the other side of the 
counter. The productive societies were no 
less capitalistic than private corporations. 
The consumers’ movement swept away from 
this form of codperative production and 
passed onward. 

Long before it was clear how a “‘coépera- 
tive source of supply” could be established, 
the stores found a way to eliminate the big 
middlemen from the field. They carried 
their principle of joint purchase a step fur- 
ther, federated into a national wholesale 
society, and began to deal directly with the 
big manufacturers. To oppose this new step 
the middlemen organized a traders’ protec- 
tive association whose’ purpose was to force 
the manufacturers to boycott the wholesale 
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society. To their own great misfortune they 
were in a measure successful. 

With the financial strength of the whole 
movement behind it and an organized mar- 
ket of a million consumers before it, the co- 
operators’ central purchasing agency, the 
Coéperative Wholesale Society, could afford 
to be independent of any single manufac- 
turer. So it was from necessity that the 
Wholesale began manufacturing biscuits at 
Crumpsall, to supply the needs of its own 
constituents, the local stores. And _inci- 
dentally they discovered a “codperative 
source of supply.” To-day the many indus- 
trial plants of the Wholesale Society cover 
nearly every one of the prime necessities. 

The difference between the two systems,— 
the self-governing workshops on the one hand 
and the big consumers’ plants on the other, 
—must be strikingly obvious. The one, 
adapted to petty competition, must die with 
the competitive system. The other was 
closely adapted-to the modern tendency 
toward centralization. Under the first system 
small, exclusive groups of workers with re- 
stricted interests manufacture to sell, de- 
manding as much as the market will give 
them. Under the second system the people, 
as consumers, manufacture to supply their 
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own needs, for use only. To the one profit is 
a vital necessity; the other abolishes the 
profit system. 

For a time the partisanship aroused by 
these two contending forms of production 
created a split in the codperative movement, 
but it was a fair fight and the fittest survived. 
To-day the partisans of the self-governing 
workshops are assembled in England under 
the banner of the “Labor Co-partnership 
Association,” which demands only that em- 
ployers, whether private or consumers’ 
codperatives, shall “share profits.” They 
are no longer a factor in the codperative 
movement. 


THE GREAT WHOLESALE ORGANIZATIONS 


To-day the English Codperative Wholesale 
Society’s gigantic factories, including the big- 
gest flour mills and the biggest boot and shoe 
factory in Great Britain, with a capital of 
$37,000,000 and 21,000 employees on their 
payroll, fully indicate the progress made 
in England alone. The big industrial center 
at Shieldhall, owned and controlled by the 
Scottish Coédperative Wholesale, employing 
another 8000 workers, proves that Scot- 
land was not far behind England in adopting 
the new system. 

For nearly thirty years these two countries 
were the only fields of experiment; the con- 
tinental codperators apparently wanted to 
see federal codperative production thor- 
oughly tried out before taking it up them- 
selves. It was not until ten years ago, when 
a general international congress of the move- 
ment convened at Manchester, the head- 
quarters of the English Wholesale, that the 
continental codperators realized that the 
“codperative source of supply”’ was an estab- 
lished fact. 

This long period between the initial experi- 
ment in the early ’70’s and the universal 
adoption of the principle involved is a silent 
testimony to the many difficulties that taxed 
the patience and endurance of the English 
codperators. First and foremost was the one 
that has killed off so many workingmen’s 
enterprises in their infancy,—incompetence. 
One incident illustrates the low level of moral 
responsibility from which coéperation has 
since raised its participants. The first con- 
ference of delegates from the Scottish soci- 
eties that met to consider the organization of 
a wholesale society elected a committee to 
prepare plans. For months no report was 
forthcoming; inquiry revealed that all the 
members of this important committee had 


emigrated to America, absolutely forgetting 
the duties to their comrades which they had 
undertaken. 

The grade of business ability required to 
organize and conduct such enterprises as the 
present English and Scottish wholesale indus- 
tries is of the type that demands million- 
dollar salaries in the capitalist world. Nat- 
urally the codperators could not afford to hire 
such men. They must train their own people. 
And that they have done so and also retained 
them is perhaps the most astounding result 
of the codperative movement; it upsets 
the theories of most economists. One-by one 
these captains of democratic industry arose 
from the little store committees and made 
good. Nor does the lure of capitalist gold 
seem to tempt them. William Maxwell, for 
thirty years the president of the Scottish 
Wholesale, conducting a fifty-million-dollar- 
a-year business, never demanded a higher 
salary than $38 a week. And he is only one 
of many. 

Before the Manchester congress, in 1902, 
there were only half a dozen wholesale soci- 
eties outside of Great Britain, of which only 
Germany had as yet ventured into produc- 
tion. The rest were mere purchasing agen- 
cies. To-day there are, twenty national 
wholesale societies in as many countries, the 
last being established in Poland last year, 
while Canada promises to organize the next 
this year. Before gauging the significance of 
these federations and their activities, it is 
necessary to explain a few of the principles on 
which they are organized. 

The unit of organization is the head of the 
family, man or woman, who may be an un- 
skilled laborer, a clerk, a doctor, a novelist, 
or the governor-general of Canada. Earl 
Grey was, in fact, an ardent member and 
honorary president of the International Coép- 
erative Alliance. These units form the local 
society, which conducts anything from a 
small grocery store to a chain of big depart- 
ment stores. The capital of this local society 
has in the beginning been subscribed by the 
members, but later has been augmented by 
a percentage from the profits, gradually be- 
coming collective capital. In some older 
societies new members pay only a small initia- 
tion fee. The fundamental principles of the 
local societies are: One man one vote; the 
lowest market rate of interest to invested 
capital, which must never share in the profits; 
the distribution of the profits among the mem- 
bers in proportion to their purchases, unless 
devoted to collective enterprises, and mem- 
bership open to all comers. 
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THE GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1863, THE 
YEAR IN WHICH THE ENGLISH WHOLESALE SOCIETY WAS FOUNDED, UNTIL 1910 


(The above chart is drawn from the official figures of the British Registrar of Friendly Societies and therefore includes an 
outer fringe of societies that have not yet affiliated with the Codperative Union. The figures are therefore slightly higher 
than those compiled by the Codperative Union, as quoted in the text. Many of the societies in this outer fringe are, probably, 
like the Army and Navy Stores in London, coéperative only in form and not in spirit, and have nothing in common with the 


general movement) 


The local societies again form the units of 
organization in the wholesale societies, to 
whose quarterly meetings they send their 
delegates on a per capita basis. At these 
meetings the delegates choose the boards of 
directors which direct the enterprises of the 
wholesales. The profits of the wholesale are 
subject to the same treatment as the profits of 
the local enterprises. They must manufac- 
ture for and sell to only their constituent 
members, the local store societies. From 
this it will be seen that the profit system is 
abolished; the surplus from trade is returned 
to whence it came, or is applied to further 
collective enterprise. 

In 1911 seventeen wholesale societies re- 
porting did a business of fifty million pounds: 
sterling (nearly a quarter of a billion dollars). 
This was an increase over the previous year 
of $18,500,000. No society showed a de- 
crease, but some almost doubled. In Ger- 
many, third in importance, the increase was 
24 per cent.; Hungary 25 per cent.; France 
40 per cent.; Belgium 41 per cent.; Bohemia 
58 per cent., and Russia 82 per cent. These 
figures do not cover the many local produc- 
tive enterprises, not adapted by their nature 
to centralization, yet carried on under the 
same system. Obviously bread cannot be 


baked far from the consumer; the same is 
true of market gardening. Such enterprises 
are undertaken by local societies, either 
singly or through district federation. The 
biggest bakery in the world, in Glasgow, 
comes under this head: it supplies the coép- 
erators in Glasgow and its suburbs with their 
morning loaves. The second biggest bakery 
in the world supplies the codperators of 
Vienna. The biggest bakeries in Belgium 
belong to the codperators in Brussels and 
Ghent. The same societies also conduct 
farms, dairies, slaughter-houses, etc. 

But however big and important these in- 
fant democratic industries may be, behind 
them stands a far more significant fact,—the 
organized consumers. Over all the werld 
spreads this vast body, bound together by a 
single purpose: to India, to Japan, to Bulgaria 
and Servia; to Spain, to Cape Town, to Ar- 
gentina and to Canada, its units, each the 
head of a family, numbering ten millions, 
representing fifty million consumers. 

In Great Britain the membership is now 
2,700,000; counting them as heads of fami- 
lies,—one-fourth of the total population. 
Germany follows with 1,600,000; France 
with 800,000; Austria with 500,000; Russia, 
with 300,000, and Ital; and Switzerland with 
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a quarter of a million each. The rest are 
distributed among the smaller countries, espe- 
cially Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
and Finland, where, though their actual num- 
bers are smaller, they form even a higher per- 
centage of the population than in some of the 
bigger countries. 

Just what the rate of increase of this vast, 
world-wide organization has been within the 
last few years can only be estimated accu- 
rately in those countries where the movement 
has long been self-conscious. In most of the 
continental countries there was no general 
movement ten years ago and the importance 
of gathering statistics was not thought of. 
The International Codperative Alliance has 
only just established a system of comparative 
statistics and henceforth the growth will be 
accurately recorded. In 1884 British codp- 
erators numbered 717,000. In 1894 they 
numbered 1,200,000. In 1904 they num- 
bered 2,180,000. The average rate of in- 
crease during this period has been 70,000 a 
year,—about 300,000 consumers. Each year 
this codperative state, within the British 
state, has added to its domain a city the size 
of San Francisco. One would naturally ex- 
pect to see this rate of increase diminish as 
the movement itself expanded, but last year 
the added membership amounted to 99,000. 
Judging from this record of growth in Great 
Britain, where progress has been more grad- 
ual, it is a conservative statement to say that 
the international movement has doubled 
within the last ten years. 

And is not this rapid expansion an answer 
to the question, What has coéperation done 
for the masses? If you take the point of view 
that the majority are moved only by material 
advantages, which is undoubtedly true, the 
answer is complete. Yet this question may 
be answered with something more definite 
than a sweeping conclusion. 


INDIVIDUAL BENEFITS 


Last December the English Wholesale 
Society returned to its constituent societies 
$1,100,000 as their share of the $1,600,000 
net profits, made during the last six months; 
half a million dollars was retained for extend- 
ing the enterprises. Under the capitalist 
system that money would have gone into the 
pockets of private capitalists. The local 
stores return about $60,000,000 a year in re- 
bates, representing profits the retailers do not 
get.. It isno uncommon practice for the local 
societies to build their members’ houses 
which are paid for by their rebates, thus en- 
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abling them to “eat themselves into house 
and home,” as Mr. Maxwell expressed it. 
I once asked a Glasgow woman to give me, in 
round figures, an idea of what her family had 
got out of dealing with their local codperative 
stores. She said: ‘ During all the years I lived 
with my sister, her husband and their child, a 
small family, as you see, we never paid one 
shilling rent. At the end of each quarter 
we handed over the rebate check from the 
store to the landlord and sometimes there 
was change coming to us.” As rent is usu- 
ally about one-fourth of a family’s living 
expenses, this bears out the general rule that 
a well-conducted society, dealing in a full line 
of merchandise, should return to its purchas- 
ing members about five shillings on the pound. 
That, of course, is only possible in a country 
where the movement has already begun to 
attack the profits of the manufacturer. 

But even the material benefits cannot all 
be reckoned in hard cash. There is the elim- 
ination of that constant and insidious drain on 
small family purses,—adulteration, short 
weight, overcharging, and the other varying 
forms of commercial dishonesty common to 
private trade all along the line from the small 
retailer up to the big trust magnate. The 
coéperative shopkeeper has no_ possible 
motive for cheating his customers, because 
the results of his deceptions would be theirs 
anyhow. The same holds good of the board 
of directors of the wholesale; the directors 
derive no other income from the enterprises 
except their fixed salaries. If they do not 
constantly keep their goods up to the highest 
standard of quality, they soon hear about it 
from the local delegates at the quarterly 
meetings,—those representatives of the con- 
sumers who can put them out of office if their 
services are not satisfactory. One has only 
to read the reports of these meetings to realize 
that. Within its own domain coéperation 
has completely sterilized trade of all fraud. 


BELGIUM’S SYSTEM OF CLUB-HOUSES 


If you were to attempt to measure the*ben- 
efits of codperation by dollars in Belgium, 
there would not be much to show. There, as 
well as in other countries where the Socialists 
dominate the movement, the return of the 
profits to the purchasing members in the 
form of cash rebates is much deprecated. 
Instead they are devoted almost entirely to 
collective purposes,—sick and death benefits, 
free medical aid, old-age pensions, maternity 
subsidies, day nurseries, and general club- 
houses. These latter are especially famous: 
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the Belgian maison du peuple is known to all 
tourists through Belgium, though few know 
of the movement behind it. It has been 
called the Belgian form of settlement house, 
which it is, except that it is supported from 
below and not subsidized from above. In 
every town or city local coéperative social 
activity centers about the maison du peuple. 
Here the members meet for social intercourse 
and are afforded free libraries, reading rooms, 
lectures, concerts, dances, and moving-pic- 
ture shows. In Ghent the local maison du 
peuple includes a theater where the audiences 
elect the actors and choose the plays. The 
building cost the local society one and a half 
million francs. It was decorated by the 
famous Flemish sculptor, Van Beesbroeck, 
who has his studio on the upper floor where he 
is permanently subsidized by the society to 
decorate their buildings and to create a work- 
ing-class art. Outside the building is a park 
where the band plays in summer and the 
people promenade the walks or drink beer 
under the trees. 

In the Borinage, the coal-mining regions, 
the codperators had a more special reason for 
this method of organizing the people socially 
as welleas economically. Thirty years ago, 
as one may know by reading Zola’s novel, 
‘““Germinal,”’ the people of this region were 
unusually degraded. To attract them the 
first codperators had to present something 
more lively than economic theories or even 
the prospect of saving a few pennies. The 
maison du peuple did the work. Another 
handicap was the gin shops; the miners spent 
their time as well as their wages there and 
starved till next pay-day. The codperators 
established coéperative breweries, whose 
cheap, wholesome beer was sold in the 
maison du peuple beer gardens. It seems 
almost incredible that a temperance crusade 
should employ beer as one of its weapons, but 
it was the codperative beer gardens that 
drove the low gin shops out of existence. On 
the barrels are pasted labels, bearing such 
mottoes as “A bas l’alcholism,” or ‘ L’alchol- 
ism est le plus puissant propagator de la 
tubercolose.” 

Another feature of Belgian codperation is 
the organized exchange of children between 
members’ families in the Flemish provinces 
and the French, or Walloon, provinces, ena- 
bling the children to spend long periods in 
households where the other language of the 
nation is spoken. Thus they learn to read 
and write and speak both fluently, besides 
having their mental horizons broadened. It 
was the Franco-Belge Codperative Society in 
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ONE OF THE CHAIN OF DRUG STORES MAINTAINED BY 
THE VOORUIT OF GHENT, BELGIUM, FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS 


Lawrence, founded by Belgian immigrants, 
that suggested to the strikers the employ- 
ment of this method to save their children 
the privations of the strike. 


A NON-POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


I have said that the Socialists are promi- 
nent in the movement in some of the conti- 
nental countries. But outside Belgium the 
movement, as a whole, stands neutral so far 
as political parties are concerned. Even the 
last International Socialist Congress, held in 
1910, in indorsing codperation and urging all 
Socialists to support it, recommended them to 
respect this independence of political parties. 

Until recently the codperative movement as 
a whole pretended to no social theories or 
philosophy; all it promised its converts was 
immediate and an increasing degree of relief 
from economic pressure and it saw no further 
than the next turning. But the rapid devel- 
opment of federal production has placed in 
the hands of the organization a power in the 
exercise of which it has awakened to a con- 
sciousness of a great purpose. 

Six years ago, at an international congress 
in Cremona, Dr. Hans Muller, a Swiss dele- 
gate, presented a resolution by which an in- 
ternational wholesale society should be cre- 
ated. Luigi Luzzatti, Italian Minister of 
State and an ardent member of the move- 
ment, was in the chair. Those who were 
present say Luzzatti paused, his eyes lighted 
up, then, dramatically raising his hand, he 
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said: “Dr. Muller proposes to the assembly 
a great idea; that of opposing to the great 
trusts, the Rockefellers of the world. a world- 
wide codperative alliance which shall become 
so powerful as to crush the trusts.” 

That end, voiced by an Italian statesman 
and not by a Socialist, is definite enough; it is 
something even more than the cheapening of 
the cost of living. But the means to that end 
are even more definite. 

Here is an illustration of the awakening 
power of coéperation, as yet only an outpost 
skirmish when compared to the struggle that 
is bound to come within a few years, if the 
movement advances any further in the carry- 
ing out of its new program: 

Last year, in February, the Swedish 
Wholesale began a determined attack on the 
sugar trust. The trust controlled the Swedish 
sugar market and, owing to a highly devel- 
oped organization of districts, dictated prices 
all over the country. It had fixed the price 
of sugar at two and one-fourth oren (about 
three-fifths of a cent) above the prices of all 
the other sugar markets of the world, in 
addition to the import duty. If an individual 
trader tried to import sugar on his own ac- 
count, the trust would immediately lower the 
price in his neighborhood and drive him out 
of business. 

The Swedish Wholesale had obtained per- 
mission from the trust to supply sugar to its 
societies in the neighborhood of Stockholm, 
but not to others. All the other societies 
were obliged to buy from private merchants 
in their own particular districts, as specified 
by the trust. Suddenly the directors of the 
Wholesale decided to import sugar them- 
selves, in spite of the high duty, and so liber- 
ate the whole movement from the dictation 
of the sugar trust. The trust at once low- 
ered its prices until they were less than the 
prices in other countries, regardless of the 
duty. But the Wholesale had acted in a 
favorable moment and could easily undersell 
the trust, whose control over the codperative 
societies was completely broken. Another 
result of this fight was that the Swedish 
Parliament was obliged to take up legislat#ve 
action against the sugar trust and break its 
power over the private dealers as well. 

At the same time, the Wholesale also en- 
gaged in a similar struggle with the margerine 
combine, with even more decisive results, 
for after suffering a loss of 2,300,000 crowns 
the margerine combine was obliged to dis- 
solve. In Switzerland the Wholesale has 
just forced the dissolution of the shoe manu- 
facturers’ association. And now there is 
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trouble in store for the coal operators in 
England; the Wholesale is making big pur- 
chases in coal lands. Such triumphs are 
permanent, for the result of each is the estab- 
lishment of an independent source of supply 
outside the private monopolies. 

The declared aim of the codperative move- 
ment does not differ from that of the Socialist 
parties, but their means of attaining that end 
are radically different. 

The Socialists base their program on polit- 
ical action and, to some extent, industrial 
action—the general strike. 

The coéperators base all their hopes on 
economic action. 

The Socialists exercise their power as 
voters and workers. 

The coéperators exercise their power as 
consumers. To them political action is 
incidental; it may be employed to defend 
the movement against restrictive legislation; 
to force the capitalist to fight fair. 

The codperator believes that it is as con- 
sumers that the people hold supreme power. 
The capitalist unconsciously demonstrates 
this fact in his attitude toward the people in 
these two positions; as workers he spurns 
them, as consumers he prostrates shimself 
before them. 

The codperative movement’s program is 
purely constructive. It does not really set 
out to destroy capitalism, but the fact must 
be recognized that, as codperation becomes 
established, so capitalism must wither. The 
life of capitalist trade is absolutely dependent 
on the support of the people as consumers. 
If the people gradually build up a new source 
of supply outside of capitalism, superior to 
it, then capitalism must decay, die of starva- 
tion. Necessarily it will be the capitalist 
who will attack and the codperator who will 
be in a defensive position. The codperator 
neither seeks nor avoids this struggle; he 
goes on building. If coéperation is superior 
to capitalism it needs no revolutionary up- 
heaval to establish itself; it will be estab- 
lished through its own inherent power, its 
fitness to survive the struggle. And-~that 
struggle must, as much as possible, be con- 
fined to the field in which the people have the 
advantage—the economic field. As voters 
we may be counted out, as workers we may 
be locked out, but as consumers the capitalist 
fears the power of every one of us. In that 
field there is universal suffrage; we all con- 
sume, from the baby just weaning to the old 
grandmother; on the milk of the one and the 
tea of the other there is a profit indispensable 
to the capitalist system. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, GATHERING FOR MAY DAY PARADE 


This is the codperators’ main argument. 
But incidentally he adds: 

The Socialist depends on majority action. 
The codperator would not oblige an intelligent 
minority to wait for an ignorant majority. 

The Socialist cannot begin reconstruction 


until he has captured the political machinery’ 


of the state. 

The coéperator has already begun recon- 
struction. What are those big industries 
of the wholesale societies but the nucleus 
of the national industries of the great indus- 
trial democracy of the future? 

Both movements must educate the ignorant 
majority, but beside the abstract arguments 
of the Socialists the coéperator presents the 
concrete facts of what he has already ac- 
complished. The Socialist can only promise. 
The codperator makes good at onee. One 
talks, the other acts. 

The Socialist program, especially in so 
far as it is based on industrial action, de- 
mands heavy sacrifices from its units. 

The economic action of the coéperators 
has never yet caused more misery to the 
already suffering people; on the contrary, 
it has given nothing but benefits; a fuller 
life to millions. Its biggest conflicts with 


capitalism have left, and will leave in the 
future, nothing but bounties in their trail. 
Coéperation promises all that socialism prom- 
ises for the distant future, yet it also gives 
immediate relief. 

For the coéperative program is closely 
adapted to the laws of normal evolution, 
natural growth. It will destroy nothing 
that it cannot immediately replace with 
something better. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
it has been the late infusion of young blood 
from the Socialist parties that has given the 
coéperative movement its higher idealism. 
Ten years ago it stood, irresolute, contem- 
plating impossible alliances with natural 
enemies, toying with propagandas of profit- 
sharing among private corporations, afraid 
to declare itself for a logical carrying out of 
its own principle because such a course 
might injure the high lords of finance. To- 
day, it stands boldly facing the future, its 
path sharply defined, leading straight ahead. 


PROGRESS IN AMERICA 


And how does all this affect our country? 
The standpatters, hardly aware of the exist- 
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ence of this movement abroad, have not yet 
declared that ‘‘a foreign movement will not 
thrive on American soil.” They did say that 
about Socialism, which again doubled its vote 
this last election. 

While it is true that codperation has devel- 
oped slowest in this country, its coming is as 
inevitable as was the coming of Socialism and 
trade unionism. Already it is here, though 
not yet in a conscious stage. For twelve 
years a strong movement has been developing 
in California and now it is organizing a cen- 
tral management committee. In the North- 
west there is a store movement so strong that 
last year Wisconsin was compelled to pass 
special incorporation laws for codperative 
societies. In New York City, the Codpera- 
tive League, a thoroughly conscious organiza- 
tion, numbers 600 individual members and 
83 affiliated organizations,—altogether about 
10,000 individuals. Within the last two 
years societies have been organized in New 
Jersey in Paterson, Montclair, Passaic, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, Newark, and a 
number of other smaller places. These again 


have federated into the American Codpera=' 


tive Alliance of Northern New Jersey and 
through it are beginning to purchase to- 
gether,—the rudiments of a wholesale. 

On the other hand, there is the wide unrest 


and the agitation in favor of the middle-class. 


schemes mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. However ridiculous these schemes 
may appear to those of radical temperament, 


yet they indicate a groping for the light. All. 
that this misguided energy needs is a knowl-. 


edge of what has been successfully accom- 
plished abroad and then it must crystalize 
into intelligent action. 


When William Maxwell, now chairman of. 
the International Codperative Alliance, -was: 


here, a little over a year ago, I asked him 
what he thought of the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a strong movement here. He replied: 

I am struck with the ignorance displayed by the 
educated classes here of our movement. But I am 


also struck by the changes in economic conditions 
since I was here years ago. I think the time for a 


beginning must soon be ripe. And from what I' 


know of American character—what wonders may 
not develop! 





COOPERATION 


IN WISCONSIN 


BY ROBERT A. CAMPBELL 


(Secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs) 


HE coéperative movement is not new in 
Wisconsin. It has been a part of the 
social and industrial development of the 
State. Historically it may be classified 
roughly into two parts, the local codperative 
units and the periodic waves of codperative 
enthusiasm that come with every farm and 
labor movement. Each played its part; the 
larger, more temporary organization fur- 
nished the codperative spirit, the inspiration 
and the enthusiasm, and the local unit devel- 
oped and tried out the fundamental principles 
and the practical business side of codperation. 
Each local group of coéperators learned as 
best they could how to organize, how to grade 
and market their products, how to purchase 
and sell their goods, and how to divide the 
profits. They struggled with the difficulties 
of organization and management, the trials of 
working together, and either mastered them 
or went down to defeat and failure. 
These little groups of codperators contended 
with powerful forces from within as well 
as without. On the inside there were jeal- 


ousy, ignorance, short-sighted policies, poor 
business methods, loose accounting systems, 
a lack of sufficient capital, and a failure to 
understand the social and economic possibili- 
ties of working together. On the outside 
there was the strong competition—some- 
times fair and sometimes unfair—of large and 
well organized business. The competing con- 
cerns often covered a wide territory and were 
thus enabled to crush out small local units. 
This was particularly true of cheese factories, 
creameries, and warehouses. 

There was no permanent central organiza- 
tion to which codperative concerns were re- 
quired to report, no central auditing depart- 
ment to examine their accounts, no clearing 
house of information on difficult or disputed 
points. 

In spite of these difficulties much has been 
accomplished and many phases of codpe.a- 
tive activity have been undertaken and car- 
ried on with a marked degree of success. 
Coédperative stores have been organized to 
reduce the cost of living; codperative fruit- 
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THE SOCIETY OF EQUITY HAS 10,000 MEMBERS IN THE STATE AND HAS BEEN AN 
ACTIVE INFLUENCE IN PROMOTING COOPERATION (SEE PAGE 468) 


growers’ associations, grain elevators, and 
potato and tobacco warehouses to grade, 
store, and market commodities, codperative 
live-stock shippers’ associations to market 
live-stock, codperative butter and cheese 
factories to manufacture and market dairy 
products, codperative cow-testing associa- 
tions to improve the herds and increase the 
profits of the owners, mutual fire-insurance 
companies for the protection of property and 
mutual telephone companies for the conveni- 
ence of users. 


PRESENT-DAY COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY IN 
WISCONSIN 


In the past, codperative stores have been 
exceedingly difficult to organize and manage 
with any degree of success. In America the 
word codperation was long synonymous with 
codperative store and codperative store with 
failure. The Right Relationship League of 
Minneapolis has, however, brought about a 
remarkable change in the field of codperative 
activity. There has been a striking increase 


in the number of stores established and a 
marked decrease in the number of failures. 

The success of the store movement in the 
Northwest to-day is due almost entirely to 
the organizing genius and business ability of 
the officers and staff of the Right Relation- 
ship League. Mr. E. J. Van Horn, president, 
W. F. Vedder, vice-president, and E. M. 
Tousley, secretary-treasurer, are experienced 
organizers, and close followers of the English 
store system. They have mastered the fund- 
amental principles of codéperation by careful 
study and long experience in the field. 

The work of the league may be roughly 
divided into three parts,—agitation, assist- 
ance in organization, and management. The 
league does not organize a store unless the 
conditions are favorable. The business op- 
portunities must be good, the number of 
members sufficient, and the funds adequate 
for the undertaking. 

One or more competing stores are bought 
wherever possible in order to reduce the com- 
petition. The store once established, the 
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league does all in its power to make it a suc- 
cess, to encourage its growth and to aid in its 
development.. The store’s accounts are au- 
dited, its reports checked, and advice given 
on business management and accounting. 
Timely and helpful suggestions are made reg- 
ularly in Codperation, the organ of the league. 

Out of the experience of the league a set of 
fundamental principles and rules have been 
evolved. The most important of these rules 
are (1) that no stockholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares held; (2) that shares may be paid for 
in small installments, if necessary; (3) that 
the company shall have the prior right to pur- 
chase shares when the owner wishes to sell; 
(4) that all goods shall be sold for cash and at 
prevailing prices; (5) that a sufficient amount 
shall be allowed for depreciation; (6) that the 
capital stock shall be paid a small dividend of 
from 5 to 7 per cent. per annum; (7) that the 
remaining profits shall be divided among the 
members and customers in accordance with 
their patronage; (8) that one-half as much 
dividends shall be paid to non-members as to 
members on patronage; (9g) that a uniform 
system of accountsshall be required; (10) that 
frequent audits shall be made; (11) and that 
a good business manager shall be secured. 

The success of the league stores is proof of 
the business ability of the organizers and of 
the soundness of their plans and methods. 
At the present time there are 141 league 
stores, mostly in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas, with a total membership of 
11,200, a total invested capital of $1,500,000 
and total annual sales amounting to six 
million dollars. 


COOPERATIVE GRADING AND MARKETING— 
FRUIT-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The Sparta Fruit-Growers’ Association is 
the oldest, largest, and most successful organ- 
ization of its kind in the State. It now has a 
membership of 285, a capital stock of $6000, 
and sells over $50,000 worth of fruit annually. 
Its expenses are sometimes as low as 3/4 per 
cent. of its gross receipts. 

The Door County Fruit Exchange, the 
Bayfield Peninsular Fruit Association, and 
the Washburn Fruit-Growers’ Association 
are organizations of a similar nature. Each 
association is located in an unusually produc- 
tive and well-defined fruit section. It is the 
purpose of these societies to encourage the 
growth of a high-grade uniform standard 
fruit, to grow it in sufficient quality to attract 
the attention of buyers, and market it to the 
best advantage. 
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Fruit-growers’ associations are among the 
most successful of our codperative organiza-~ 
tions and have aided materially in the devel- 
opment of the fruit area. 

One of the largest and best prefected mar- 
keting associations in the State is the Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry Sales Company. This associa- 
tion handled about 33,000 barrels of berries, 
or go per cent. of the total Wisconsin crop, in 
1g and returned $200,000 to the growers. 
The industry was centered in the hands of a 
comparatively few men and each received an 
average of about $5000 for the season. The 
cost of handling is from one-eighth to one- 
tenth of the gross receipts. It is a State-wide 
organization and any grower of cranberries 
may become a member. The object of this 
association is to produce high-grade berries, 
to sort them and market them to the best 
advantage. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE FACTORIES 


Wisconsin is the leading butter and cheese 
State of the Union. Wisconsin’s total dairy 
product for the year 1912 has been estimated 
at $100,000,000. This means hundreds of 
cheese factories and creameries scattered 
throughout the whole dairy region. The 
dairy division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try gives Wisconsin credit for nearly 3000 
cheese factories and creameries. Many of 
these factories are owned by private individ- 
uals, usually the cheese or butter maker, and 
many of them are owned by joint-stock com- 
panies, but a goodly proportion—about 350 
creameries and 250 cheese factories—are co- 
operative. In most cases where the cheese or 
butter maker owns the factory he is paid a 
certain fixed amount for manufacturing the 
product; the total output then belongs to 
the patrons and is sold by them through 
the maker or some other agent. 

The investigation carried on by the State 
Board of Public Affairs and the letters re- 
ceived in that office since the issue of its re- 
port prove that the fundamental principles of 
coéperation, in so far as they apply to cheese 
factories and creameries, are less uniform and 
not as well defined or clearly understood as in 
other industries. Replies to a series of de- 
tailed questions show that out of 169 codpera- 
tive creameries reporting, seventy-two or 42 
per cent. made provision for voting by shares 
and not by the fundamental codperative 
principle of ‘one man one vote.” Few of them 
have attempted to organize subsidiary codp- 
erative enterprises in connection with the 
creamery. It is encouraging to note that 
95 per cent. of the creameries report that they 
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are working to secure a purer and fresher 
grade of cream and 27 per cent. of them state 
that the establishment of the codperative 
creamery has resulted in an extension of social 
activity among the patrons. 

Reports were received from 126 cheese fac- 
tories. Of this number fifty-four, or 47 per 
cent., still voted by shares. Only thirty- 
eight of the codperative cheese factories in- 
vestigated used a milk test of any kind. In 
the remaining factories milk was paid for at 
a flat rate without regard to its cheese-pro- 
ducing qualities. In more than 84 per cent. 
of the factories, there has been no effort to 
increase the amount of butter fat per cow, 
and 88 per cent. have made no effort to secure 
the use of one breed of cows by all the farmers. 
Less than 17 per cent. of these factories used 
their organization to extend social activities 
to their communities. 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN ELEVATORS, POTATO AND 
TOBACCO WAREHOUSES 


Wisconsin is no longer a single-crop grain 
State, and the importance of grain has de- 
creased with the increasing attention given to 
dairying and diversified farming. Grain is, 
however, stored in large quantities and the 
coéperative elevator is becoming more and 
more popular as time goes on. 

The potato industry is concentrated in cer- 
tain sections of the State where the soil is 
especially adapted to their production. The 
yield is so great that the crop can only be 
handled by.the use of warehouses. The to- 
bacco industry is also localized by soil and 
climatic conditions. Under the old system 
of marketing each farmer usually sold his crop 
to the small local dealer and he in turn dis- 
posed of it to the jobber. The farmers’ prod- 
ucts passed through too many hands, to the 
loss of both producer and consumer. The 
farmers are fast realizing that these industries 
are unusually well adapted to codperation. 
The quantity produced is large, the industry 
is well centralized, and the output can be 
easily and satisfactorily graded. 

Codperative elevators, warehouses, cream- 
eries, and factories are less uniform in their 
organization, management, and general prac- 
tices than other codéperative organizations. 
Each warehouse or creamery is an individual 
unit and follows its own business methods and 
practices. There has been no central organi- 
zation or clearing house of information to 
which they could appeal. Economic justice 
is slowly being worked out, but there is 
much to be done and much room for im- 
provement. 


467 
COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 


Dairymen know that there are great differ- 
ences in cows; that some produce large 
quantities of rich milk, while others do 
not produce enough to pay for their keep. 
They also know that animals capable of pro- 
ducing large quantities of milk and butter fat 
tend to produce offspring of a like or similar 
capacity. The only way to determine the 
value of a cow for milk-producing purposes 
is to weigh and test the milk. The State 
Dairymen’s Association is organizing cow- 
testing associations for this purpose. An 
expert tester visits every herd of the associa- 
tion one day each month, weighs and tests the 
milk of every cow, and keeps full and com- 
plete records. The fee is a dollar a year for 
each cow, and the owner is relieved of the 
responsibility. Owners who have continued 
the test from year to year have gradually 
improved their herds, and those who have 
discontinued the test have done so largely 
because the results warranted the sale of all 
or the major portion of their stock. 

Cow-testing associations were organized 
about six years ago. Since that time 1500 
dairymen have held membership, and 17,500 
cows have completed a year’s record. 


MUTUAL FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Perhaps no coéperative associations are so 
numerous, so widespread, or so close to the 
people as the mutual fire-insurance compa- 
nies. These companies should be divided 
into two groups,—the city and village mu- 
tuals, and the town mutuals. 

The city and village mutuals, as organized 
at the present time, are not marked successes. 
Too large a percentage of the companies 
write insurance cheaper than they can furnish 
it. Calamity and losses bring failure and 
failure brings court litigation. At the pres- 
ent time there are about fifty city and village 
mutual fire-insurance companies in the State. 

As a rule the town mutuals are more care- 
fully and conservatively managed than the 
city and village mutuals and fewer failures 
occur. When failures do occur, the diffi- 
culty is met in a practical way,—an assess- 
ment is made, the loss covered, and no litiga- 
tion results. A maximum value is placed 
upon all live-stock and buildings are carefully 
appraised by an officer of the company. Fire 
losses are paid by the levy of fees and assess- 
ments. In 1900 there were 189 such com- 
panies in the State, and the amount of prop- 
erty insured was valued at $191,000,000, 
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In 1912 there were 205 companies and the 
amount of property insured had increased 
to $404,000,000. These figures indicate that 
the increase has come largely in the area 
covered, and in the business done, and not in 
the number of companies. The town mutual 
fire-insurance company has proven a very 
satisfactory form of insurance. 


MUTUAL TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The telephone has spread rapidly to the 
rural communities. In most cases the initia- 
tive has been taken by the farmers. It is a 
very common practice for the farmers to con- 
tribute materials, time and money to the con- 
struction of a telephone line. Many of these 
are not incorporated and only those charging 
a rental to non-members are required to re- 
port to a department of the State. The total 
number cannot be ascertained, but the total 
number incorporated and charging rental in 
1912 was 309, and the total number of fami- 
lies served was 21,049. 


TRUE REASONS FOR COOPERATION 


After this brief survey of Wisconsin’s 
codperative activities, the question naturally 
arises, why have these men codperated in so 
many lines of activity. We know the dairy- 
men and farmers of Ireland and Denmark and 
the city people of England codperated be- 
cause of poverty and want. They codper- 
ated because times were always hard, land 
yielded a niggardly return, and industry a low 
wage. The forces driving men to coéperate 


were stronger than the selfish, individualistic. 


forces that held them apart. 

The Wisconsin farmer, dairyman, and 
fruit-grower has not codperated because of 
poverty and want, but rather to increase his 
profits in a given industry. He has learned 
to codperate, because he desires a square deal 
and believes that a reasonable percentage of 
the final cost of a commodity should go to him 
as a producer. Oftentimes his whole atten- 
tion is given to a single crop like potatoes, 
tobacco, or fruit; or to a single business like 
dairying. When this is true the farmer or 
dairyman markets his product with more 
thought and care. The small loss in market- 
ing a few chickens or vegetables does not 
arouse his interest. The American farmer 
does business in a big way, and codperates 
because he wants to save dollars in big trans- 
actions, not a penny on every transaction. 
The saving that appeals to the European 
peasant and laborer does not appeal to him. 





He has combined not because he could not 
pay the price as a consumer or because he 
could not live on the returns paid to him as a 
producer, but because he would not. He has 
also combined in a non-competitive field to 
increase his product or to improve his herds 
or to insure his own mutual benefit, protec- 
tion, and convenience. 

After a long and varied experience codpera- 
tive associations of the State have proven 
that there is a sound, economic basis for codp- 
eration in Wisconsin, and that successful 
codperation is possible. This has been dem- 
onstrated not only in one line but in several 
lines. It seems evident that the thing most 
needed now is some educational and centraliz- 
ing force that will bring the experience of all 
the codperative societies of the State together 
and serve as a bureau of information. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT’S INFLUENCE 


Perhaps no State in the Union is so far 
advanced along these lines as Wisconsin. 
This is due in no small degree to the influence 
and activity of Sir Horace Plunkett, who has 
been so largely responsible for the origin and 
success of the codperative movement in Ire- 
land. Sir Horace Plunkett spoke once before 
the Legislature of 1911 and again before the 
Legislature of 1913. During his last visit 
to Madison he held conferences with the 
Governor, with State officers, with the presi- 
dent of the University, and with the dean and 
faculty of the College of Agriculture. 

At the present time numerous forces are 
working in Wisconsin to bring about better 
agricultural conditions, better marketing 
methods, and a closer relation between pro- 
ducer and consumer. These forces may be 
divided into the voluntary organizations, the 
semi-public, and the governmental. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Society of Equity began 
active organization work in Wisconsin in 
1903, but the Wisconsin State Union was not 
formed until January, 1906, and the State 
paper, the Wisconsin Equity News, was not 
established until May, 1908. The Equity 
Society is an educational organization and to 
date has not engaged in any business activity. 
This being true, the actual results of its teach- 
ings are not easily traceable, but directly or 
indirectly it is responsible for much of the 
codperative spirit and many of the codpera- 
tive associations organized in Wisconsin. At 
the present time the Wisconsin branch has an 
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active membership of over 10,000 members in 
this State. Many more have lost their 
membership, but not their interest. The 
State headquarters are located at Madison 
and are in charge of Mr. M. Wesley Tubbs, 
State secretary and editor of the State official 
paper. This voluntary association has taken 
a deep interest in all legislation affecting co- 
operative societies and an active interest in all 
matters affecting the agricultural interests 
of the State. 

The Right Relationship League is of more 
recent origin and has confined its activities to 
codperative stores and warehouses, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the farmer. »This organiza- 
tion is more than educational in its nature. 
It not only advocates the formation of codper- 
ative stores, but actually aids in their organi- 
zation and management. The growth of the 
organization has been very rapid and the 
success of the undertaking very marked in- 
deed. Perhaps no form of codperative organ- 
ization is more difficult than codperative 
stores and yet the Right Relationship League 
has had but a few scattered failures. Its suc- 
cess is due mainly to the fact that it has mas- 
tered the fundamental principles of organiza- 
tion and management and succeeded in carry- 
ing them out in actual practice. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The College of Agriculture has always been 
a powerful force in the rural development of 
the State. It has always been active in re- 
search, investigation, and experimentation 
and has accumulated a vast quantity of in- 
formation and knowledge along all lines of 
scientific agriculture. 

The college has never been content with the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. At first regu- 
lar students were instructed; then farmers’ 
sons were induced to take the winter course 
and later the farmers and their wives were in- 
duced to spend a brief but active period at the 
University. Not satisfied with this the 
Extension Division of the Agricultural Col- 
lege is carrying its information to the farmers. 

Until recently the emphasis has been laid 
upon more and better live-stock, more and 
better seeds and grains, more and _ better 
dairy products, all without soil exhaustion or 
depletion. The University realizing that in- 
creased production is not sufficient, is turning 
its attention, through its Extension Division, 
to marketing and better social conditions. 
At the suggestion of the State Board of Public 
Affairs the College of Agriculture recently 
established a professorship of agricultural 


codperation and marketing. Prof. B. H. 
Hibbard, who holds this position, is not only 
instructing the students in codperation and 
marketing, but is lecturing and acting in an 
advisory capacity for codperative organiza- 
tions throughout the State. Prof. H. C. 
Taylor, head of the Economics Department 
of the College of Agriculture, at the suggestion 
of the Board of Public Affairs has made the 
most complete and thorough investigation of 
the production and marketing of American 
cheese that has been made to date. In brief, 
the University is working for a realization of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s ideal—“ better farming, 
better business, and better living.” 


SEMI-PUBLIC AND GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


Perhaps the best illustration of the activi- 
ties of a semi-public organization is the work 
of the State Dairymen’s Association. This 
organization, made up of the leading dairy- 
men of the State and supported in part by 
money from the State treasury, is devoting 
its entire time and funds to the organization 
and management of cow-testing associations. 
At the present time this association is testing 
about five thousand cows for quantity and 
quality of product. 

Prior to 1911 codperative societies were 
organized under the general corporation laws 
of the State. Unfair competition from large 
and powerful organizations, especially in the 
grain and dairy industries, led to legislation 
during 1909 forbidding companies and cor- 
porations to pay a different price in one sec- 
tion than in another for the purpose of creat- 
ing a monopoly and destroying the business 
of a competitor. In to11 the legislature 
passed a very comprehensive law providing 
for the organization and management of all 
codperative concerns. Governor McGov- 
ern’s message to the present legislature 
strongly advocated the introduction of co- 
operative rural credit and a strong central 
organization to instruct and assist all associa- 
tions desiring to codperate in a legitimate way. 


BILLS IN THE LEGISLATURE 


Numerous bills relating to credit associa- 
tions, codperation, and marketing have been 
introduced in this legislature. One is a com- 
prehensive measure defining trusts and un- 
lawful competition, and providing methods 
and means of control. Another provides for 
an appropriation of $25,000 to be spent 
jointly by the University and the State Board 
of Public Affairs in educational and extension 
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work in’ codperation and codperative credit; 
and a third for the creation of a semi-public 
organization to bring about a closer relation 
between the producer and the consumer. 


THE STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The State Board of Public Affairs, created 
at the last session of the legislature, was in- 
structed by the act to make a careful investi- 
gation of co6peration. This board, working 
in conjunction with the Legislative Reference 
Library, made a preliminary investigation of 
all the codperative organizations of the State, 
and a study of codperation and coéperative 
conditions abroad. 

This investigation was made with three 
objects in view—first, to ascertain the extent 
and present status of codperation in Wiscon- 
sin; second, to learn the causes for the success 
of existing codperative organizations and 
causes for the failures of those that had not 
been able to withstand the struggle; and 
third, to see what lessons could be derived 
from abroad and how they could be applied 
here. 

The investigation of conditions abroad was 
very helpful and encouraging. Half a cen- 
tury ago Denmark was a barren waste. of 
sand dunes and many of her people were in 
poverty. Her agricultural population was 
unorganized both for purposes of production 
and marketing. During the last half-century 
Denmark has undergone an agricultural 
evolution, and to-day is one of the most 
prosperous countries in all Europe. Her 
farms are fertile and productive, her people 
are well educated, industrious, and prosper- 
ous. There is no dead level of uniformity 
but each finds opportunity according to his 
ability and resources. The two great factors 
in this movement have been education and 
codperation. Denmark has taught her peo- 
ple how to improve their methods of produc- 
tion and how to market their products suc- 
cessfully through codperation. 

Ireland was a land of poverty, misery, and 
despair. She had lost a large part of her 
population and all of her prestige as a dairy 
nation. To-day Ireland is rapidly regaining 
her place as a dairy country and her people 
are fast becoming optimistic and contented. 
The change is due to the introduction of bet- 


ter farming methods, better business prac- 
tices, and better living conditions. In all 
this codperation has been a great factor. 

The recognized success of the movement 
abroad, the widespread activity and unusual 
success in Wisconsin has encouraged those 
interested in better agricultural conditions to 
believe that if all the forces working for co- 
operation in Wisconsin will codperate and 
work in harmony, the movement can be 
placed on a sound, economic basis and the 
great majority of the usual and customary 
failures avoided. 

The spirit of codperation that prevails 
among the organizations working for codpera- 
tion and marketing and better rural condi- 
tions is well illustrated by their activity and 
conduct in the organization of the cheese pro- 
ducers of Sheboygan County. The farmers 
were dissatisfied with the management of the 
cheese-selling board at Plymouth, the leading 
cheese board of the State. A long period of 
agitation following. During this period the 
Society of Equity carried on a general cam- 
paign of education and organized numerous 
local unions. When conditions were favor- 
able a meeting of the farmers was called and 
about 1500 attended. Representatives from 
the Society of Equity, the University, and the 
State Board of Public Affairs were present 
on invitation and spoke at this meeting. The 
result of the agitation and mass meeting was 
the appointment of an executive committee 
to draft a constitution, articles of agreement 
and by-laws for the association. The execu- 
tive committee to date has had four meetings, 
all of which have been attended by repre- 
sentatives from the University and from the 
State Board of Public Affairs upon request. 
Information and assistance have been given 
to the executive committee along economic, 
business, and legal lines, and the articles of 
the association, the constitution and the by- 
laws are now nearly ready for submission to 
the patrons of the creamery. The organiza- 
tion, when perfected, will compare very 
favorably with the largest marketing co- 
operative concerns in the United States... It 
will be composed of over too cheese factories 
having a yearly capacity of over 14,000,000 
pounds. The annual value of the product, 
conservatively stated, will amount to over 
two million dollars. 
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RAPID DELIVERIES AT A LOW COST OFFER A STRONG ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE SMALL CAR 


THE COST OF OPERATING COMMER- 
CIAL VEHICLES 


SHOWING WHat THE Moror Truck AcTruaLLy Costs Its OwNeER 
AND WuatT THE ITEMS OF OPERATING CosT REALLY MEAN 


BY J. M. VAN HARLINGEN 


HE result of careful study of road trans- 
portation as it is to-day shows that there 
is little accurate information available re- 
garding the cost of transportation. Efficient 
transportation depends largely upon a com- 
plete knowledge of the cost of operation: and 
a system of transportation fully developed is 
standardized to such an extent that its cost 
is accurately known. 

In an endeavor to obtain the necessary 
figures for presenting the actual cost of trans- 
portation by motor trucks, a large number of 
users were personally appealed to for informa- 
tion regarding the cost of operating their 
vehicles. The answers to these inquiries 
gave much data that was incomplete and it 
seems safe to assume that few owners realize 
what their equipment really costs to operate. 
In short, few attempts have been made to 
standardize this work. Many replies _re- 
ceived from owners contain the statement 
that when they first purchased a motor truck 
the cost of operation was carefully kept for 
afew months. The results obtained in a com- 
paratively short time assured them as to the 
general results that might be obtained from 
their operation and they were either satisfied 
or dissatisfied with the truck on this basis. 

The first users of motor equipment consid- 
ered their trucks as a novelty rather than as a 
practical method of transportation and the 
records which were kept during the early days 
of motor-truck transportation are more a 
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matter of historical interest than a basis on 
which to figure modern operating costs. 
This lack of accurate information on the 
cost of operating the first motor vehicles 
which were put in service, makes it necessary 
to rely upon the figures recently compiled by 
a few motor-truck users. 

Estimates on the cost of operation as sup- 
plied by manufacturers and engineers are 
based on the actual results of operating under 
most favorable conditions. These figures 
are, in many cases, conservative and results 
have been obtained in actual practice by some 
users of motor vehicles which are lower than 
the estimates furnished by the manufacturer. 

Manufacturers’ estimates and records of 
actual operating cost supplied by truck users 
are apt to be misleading unless they include 
all the items which should be charged against 
truck operation. 

A manufacturer using a one-and-one-half- 
ton gasoline truck for general delivery work 
reports that during six months the truck 
made 3767 miles, or an average of 254 miles 
per day. It carried 451 tons in this time. 
The truck was in service 149 days and made 
418 trips during the six months. 

This firm states that the cost for this work 
was $5.07 per day. This figure is given with- 
out any itemized list of expenses, but since the 
truck costs approximately $2100 the interest 
for six months would amount to $273, making 
the cost per day for this item, $1.83, while the 
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is the replacement of this 
value by setting aside a 
fund sufficient to replace 
the value at the end of the 
useful life of the truck. The 
item of depreciation or 
amortization should offset 
the origipal investment by a 
definite per cent. of original 
value of the truck each 
year, thereby reducing the 
original interest charges. 
This method of handling is 
given merely as a sugges- 
tion, but the omission of 
these items from a_ cost 
account renders it inac- 
curate. 

As a typical illustration 








A FIVE-TON GROCERY TRUCK WHICH TAKES THE PLACE OF 


MANY.MULE TEAMS IN A SOUTHERN 


driver’s wages at $75 per month, the rate paid 
by this concern, brings the sum of these two 
items up to $4.83 per day, leaving $0.24 to 
cover all the other expenses of operation. In 
this case it is obvious that some important 
items must have been omitted and that these 
figures, as theystand, are apt to be misleading. 

This method of estimating the cost of 
operation is common and it is frequently 
found that statements of this kind are issued 
by concerns whose business is well standard- 
ized in other departments. 

In the actual cost figures given it will be 
noted that all items are included in the cost 
of operation, or that attention has been 
called to any omission. In several cases 
attention will be called to the difference be- 
tween the actual cost of operation and the 
cost of operation as estimated by users. 


INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION 


The items which are most frequently 
omitted in submitting figures on cost of oper- 
ating motor trucks are, interest, deprecia- 
tion, and overhead charges. It has been 
found that few small truck owners have any 
conception of the terms amortization or 
depreciation. In figuring the items of inter- 
est and depreciation, care should be taken to 
adjust the figures given for any particular 
year so that the interest paid will not cover 
the full amount of the investment, except 
during the first year of operation. 

By depreciation we mean the loss in value 
due to age, use, or abuse which cannot be 
covered by current repairs. Amortization 


of the method of handling 
CITY these charges, we have taken 
a five-ton truck costing 
$5000; the owner estimates that the truck will 
be efficient for five years, or that he will wish 
to replace it at the end of that time. He 
charges his original investment at 6 per 
cent. and amortizes his truck at the rate of 
20 per cent.:per annum. This amortization 
fund is assumed to draw interest at 6 per cent. 
The following table shows the amounts 
chargeable in any one year to these items: 


RELATION BETWEEN INTEREST AND DEPRECIA- 
TION AS ITEMS OF THE OPERATING COST OF 
MOTOR TRUCKS 











| Interest Actual Amortization 
| Paid Interest at Fund at End of 
On 6 Per Cent. | Each Year at 
| 20 Per Cent. 
Ist year... -| $5000 $300 | $1000 
2nd year... .| 4000 240 | 2000 
3rd year... : 3000 180 | 3000 
4th year....| 2000 120 | 4000 
5th year....| 1000 60 | 5000 





OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


The overhead charges may not be in such 
shape that they can be charged to the ex- 
penses of a single truck, but where the equip- 
ment is larger there is sure to be a certain 
amount of superintendence and general office 
expenses, taxes, insurance (other than auto- 
truck insurance), etc., which should be 
charged to the transportation cost. 

These charges include a variety of items 
depending largely upon the size of the equip- 
ment and plant. If cost accounts are kept 
requiring the attention of part of a book- 
keeper’s time, a portion of the salary should 
be charged against the truck. If the light 
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THE REAL HORSE AMONG MOTOR VEHICLES. 
READILY ADAPTABLE TO 


and heat used in the garage is part of the gen- 
eral lighting and heating system of the plant, 
a fair porportion of this expense should be 
charged to the trucks. 

It is frequently said by truck owners that 
there will be no garage expense, because there 
is a stable where the truck will be kept. In 
this case taxes are paid on the stable, or it is 
considered as an asset; there is an interest 
and depreciation charge against this building 
and the occupation of it is costing something 
all the time. It is not always possible to use 
this method of reasoning, as the stable ex- 
pense may be charged to horses or warehouse 
and the space occupied by a single truck is so 
small that it is impossible to compute a 
proper charge; but it is advisable in all cases 
to assign some garage expense to the truck 
where it is possible to do so. 


THE DRIVER 
Having selected the type of truck, the most 


important step has been taken in the installa- 
tion of motor equipment, but in order to 


IT HAS THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
ANY KIND OF BUSINESS 


operate successfully a good driver must be 
obtained. From the experience of many 
truck owners, it is a conservative statement 
that a good driver will often save his own 
salary in keeping down repairs and increasing 
the efficiency, while a poor driver will always 
cost the company his wages over again in 
repairs as well as crippling the service 
through having the truck laid up. It is poor 
economy to pay a poor man and great econ- 
omy to encourage a good one. Under the 
heading, ‘‘Time Element,” a practical meth- 
od of interesting the driver in economic 
operation is suggested. 


INSURANCE 


The item of insurance is so variable that it 
is almost impossible to say more than that 
it should be carried in some form on every 
truck. The most usual form is insurance 
against fire. The rate for this insurance is 
fairly steady and depends upon the value of 
the truck. Liability insurance varies ac- 
cording to the business in which the truck is 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLE IS OFTEN USED WHERE THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF FIRE PREVENT THE ADOP- 
TION OF THE GASOLINE VEHICLE 


THE 


engaged and the locality in which it is 
operating. 


OPERATING CHARGES 


The item of maintenance should cover over- 
hauling at least once a year, repainting, 
adjustment, replacement of parts, and, in the 
case of electrics, battery renewals. 

The charge per mile against this item de- 
pends largely upon the conditions under 
which the truck is operated and upon the 
driver; the total yearly charge should be 
proportional to the mileage covered. The 
cost per mile for tires should be based on the 
guarantee mileage given by the manufacturer 
and the first cost of the tires. A set of tires 
costing $400, guaranteed for 8000 miles, 
would cost two cents per mile. 

This is the only fair basis on which to make 
this charge as the renewals should be made, 
and price adjusted with the manufacturer, on 
a mileage basis. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, and grease will 
depend largely upon the driver and _ his 
knowledge of the truck and engine adjust- 
ments. The manufacturer who inspects his 
trucks should assist in keeping down these 
costs if they seem to be too high. 

TIME ELEMENT IN TRANSPORTATION COST 

Since the motor truck represents a far 
larger individual investment than the horse- 
drawn vehicle, it is therefore true that the 
cost of keeping a truck standing idle is far 
greater than the time wasted by the horse- 
drawn vehicle. In order to arrive at the 
approximate cost of allowing a motor truck to 
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stand idle, let us divide the fixed charges of a 
five-ton motor truck by the number of hours 
in a working day. The original investment 
in this motor-truck equipment is about $1200 
and the fixed charges, including driver’s 
wages, etc., will amount to about $8 per day. 
This means that in a ten-hour day the idle 
truck costs 80 cents an hour or a little over 
one cent for every minute that it is not in 
actual operation. It is a comparatively easy 
matter, therefore, to demonstrate that by 
installing labor and time-saving devices the 
efficiency of the truck will be greatly in- 
creased and the original cost of such devices 
paid for in a reasonably short length of 
time. 

A method which has been used with con- 
siderable success by large organizations would 
seem to be equally practicable in the case of a 
concern operating only a few trucks. By 
this plan the codperation of the driver or 
shipping clerk is enlisted by setting a figure 
for unit delivery and basing the profit or loss 
of the department on this figure. Whether 
the reward be an increase in pay or a substan- 
tial bonus for savings effected, this method will 
invariably produce a remarkable reduction 
in transportation costs. The driver, by sav- 
ing a few minutes on each delivery, will, at 
the end of the year, have increased his capac- 
ity to a very marked degree, and by careful 
handling of his machine the costs of operation 
may be reduced to a minimum. This per- 
sonal factor in the economic operation of com- 

















THE WORK DONE BY THIS MONSTER CAN HARDLY BE 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF HORSE-DRAWN EQUIP- 
MENT (SEE PAGE 477) 
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mercial vehicles is believed to be a most an increase in time required for deliveries. 
vital one. In this table the effect of change in delivery 

As an illustration of the influence of the time. between one minute and two minutes 
time element on the cost of operation, the fol- for both gasoline and electric vehicles is 
lowing table is given which shows the effect of shown. 














VE HICL Be. firs ae reve nrl i inate 1000-lb Electric) 1000-lb Gasoline | 1-Horse Wagon 
8 
: . { I min. | 2 min. | I min. | 2 min. I min. | 2 min. 
: BIOL Vie, feces. hate ele ee ae ; 
Time of Delivery ( per del. |per del.| per del. | per del. | per del. | per del. 
seamen timbt, TIONS... 5k. se kde) EO 5.7 4.75 5.9 4.9 
AIRES DICE PIAY c a0 cr ehncp so rececs on SZ aadeverce ites 35 26 38 28 25 20 
Distance Factor, per cent................../ 89 75 48 35 83 68 
Cost per PW OUVCEy cers. otsc vanes ok ee we 5.4e-1 6.96. | G5e PS. de. 5.9c 7 .2¢ 


The above table was compiled from figures Institute of Technology and assumes the 
taken from a report of the Massachusetts following conditions: 


COST OF PARCEL DELIVERY 








Average maximum load........-........1000 Ibs. Hours working per day.................... 9 
Number Of t£ipe per day. oc. 6 cs se ore ene o eles 3. Hours per trip for loading. .. . ....6...... 0.75 
Delivertes per miles... odes cs oie be ee 4 ‘Time foreach delivery... .... 2.2.2... I min. 
> ere eee eee - ae —$$$________. 
VEENIGU Bais casos ns ia ee er eee 1000-1b. Electric | 1000-1b. Gasoline | !~Horse Wagon 
(2-Horses) 
Average running speed, miles per hour.......... 8 9 C 
Standing time, hours.:................5....-. 4.6 4.75 4 
Running time, hours..... Mg aetna 4.4 4.25 5 
Distance-capacity, miles per day Eeod staunch Tite tant 40 80 5. s 
Actual miles per day Ot ee eee ee De ane ee 35 38 25 
Distance-factor, per cent. ...../.......... ae 89 48 83 
FIIVOEGHINON Gel cto. cr ta oasis Reis ae awe Ame ener $2,200 $1,800 $950 
Daysiised Per VOAb sc. isc cits tee ee ot 285 260 285 
Vehicle miles per year..................-. 10,000 9,900 7,100 
EXPENSES—ANNUAL: 
Operation: 
Running repairs and lubricants............ $120 Sag5- OF ees 
SOCEM ANE VELCEINALW 05 cccbucceaaecerex| sshew | carmrarce $75 
Electricity, gasoline or feed............... 160 155 360 
Gale OF SEADIE 6.5 saree tere see ba ajo wo 88,084 200 200 225 
IIB RMOR RS acd hls Aten Mec rated 6 Coomera os 710 780 645 
Maintenance: 
GCG ies pe atiase, re Ae eerie ape rath wees 7) ) a ee ee 7 FO Sacer 
1 CRE ioe ae a Oe a eRe 12° TRO Ferre 
COATES VEL (| PRI SESE erat eres ea ctenne yoo wae Ria ore 80 250 50 
EINE pi al yatta ah os urate ieee eis ee hat 60 60 50 
Fixed Charges: 
PRU OUCEAMENGSI 0525 craliar'n' a! doe Shas ienchncee blew hae eres 238 400 170 
PNCHIINENIGERCHBIONUA 5 aco 5 a he Sana raisin os 60 60 40 
ABRAM roms ON rs aod ch cee Giada 4 Bence writes 55 Al 2 
LO aad er re ee ee ee 37 32 | I2 
TRsurancey LAADIBGY «ws cee cc ot ham wcin 100 100 | 20 
PEAR et ee a ar Po wo wane cheno eo stess 17 13 8 
otal ansitiah expenses oxic lee Scere orale,’ $2,152 $2,576 | $1,679 
Gost: per diy Weds 6a dn Setecck Saas as $7.55 $9.93 $5.90 
COSE DER CEMVERY: = « = son cet ceueny pans . 5. 4c: 6.5¢. 5.9¢. 
Grey Per Os. ire ccm aecrs x are erdeioters das | 21.5¢ | 26.06 23.5¢. 








The horse vehicle does only about two-thirds as much work per day as either of the motor vehicles. 
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unique in that it gives a 
basis by which to compare 
the cost of each class of 
delivery work. The report 
from which these figures 
were taken gives similar 
data for larger and smaller 
types of trucks used by the 
same company and classifies 
the work done by each type 
of vehicle. 

The large trucks are used 
on long hauls; the one-and- 
one-half-ton trucks are used 
for delivery work in subur- 
ban territory, and the small 











tooo-pound cars are used 











for city deliveries. The aver- 





WITH BETTER LOADING FACILITIES A TRUCK OF 
REPLACE FIVE TEAMS 


(Modern transportation and obsolete loading methods are not usually a 


paying investment) 


FIELD OF THE SMALL TRUCK 

The field of the small truck is limited al- 
most entirely to the delivery of light packages 
and the choice between electric and gasoline 
vehicles for this purpose is dependent very 
largely upon the conditions of service which 
are to be met with in any particular line 
of business. 

The light electric truck is used almost en- 
tirely for city delivery work where a large 
number of stops are made and deliveries are 
frequent. It is found that the cost per mile 
of the gasoline truck is far higher in this class 
of service than in any other. This is largely 
due to the wear and tear caused by constant 
starting and stopping of the truck and to the 
fact that the motor is allowed to run a large 
part of the time when the truck is not actually 
in motion. For this reason, as well as the fact 
that it is more easily operated than the gaso- 
line truck and therefore requires a lower grade 
of driver, the electric truck is largely used for 
city delivery work where high speed is not 
essential. The light gasoline truck covers 
very much the same field as the electric, but 
is more widely used for suburban deliveries 
and special city work where high speed is 
required. 

The following figures represent a fair aver- 
age cost of operating small gasoline trucks in 
general suburban delivery work. These fig- 
ures were obtained from an organization 
noted for its thorough accounting system and 
may be relied upon for accuracy in every 
respect. 

The method of presenting these figures is 


THIS TYPE CAN 


age cost per mile for three- 
ton trucks in this work was 
approximately 18 cents and 
for the 1o00-pound delivery 
wagons approximately 15 cents. 

Following are the actual figures on one- 
and-one-half-ton gasoline trucks, equipped 
with pneumatic tires, used for suburban de- 
liveries by this store, which operates over 
fifty of these trucks, covering an average of 
sixty miles per day each. 


Mileage Total Maintenance 
Month Made With All Per Mile 
Trucks 
120) 0 | re 15,742 23.6 cents 
IE 5s Surcek ‘21,760 14.0 
PEO oo scenes 20,573 16.5 
SNES s cos 5 oars 21,300 14.0 
August..... 21,627 11.5 
September. . . 21-703 11.5 
October..... 28,812 10.0 
Total. 151,517 
Monthly ¢ average 21 1045 eee 14.31 cents 
Tire cost per mile. ere .175 cents 
Oilicostperwile...cs..¢ tc bos eee .05 cents 
Gasoline at 16 cents per gallon 
(8 miles per gallon)........... .02 cents 


Note: These figures include,— 

Insurance, Light, Heat, Rent, Overhead Supplies, 
Parts, Incidental Expenses and Depreciation, 
figured as follows: 

Ist year — 33 per cent. 3rd year—18 per cent. 
2nd year—25 per cent. 4th year—20 per cent. 
5th year—12 per cent. . 

In contrast to these figures another depart- 
ment store, operating in another city, pre- 
sents figures on the cost of operating a one- 
and-one-half-ton truck where operating con- 
ditions are adverse, the conditions of the 
streets being poor and the truck being used in 
city as well as suburban work. 

“This truck is equipped with solid tires and 
the figures shown are for the second year 
of service. 

















Cost 
Total Per Mile 
Eos) 1 (ee Dana or $219.22 $.0127 

aeons ne eo aun 47.47  .002 
BIGCEriC CUTER. << oss ok ces 1.20 .OO0I 
RAURCRIOR 00 cea 0 ie cues elect ok 2.54 .O001 
CCAS ere. sie cae aoc 2.57  .O001 
RED e as ee wit cea oe Poe 2.08 .O00I 
Other supplies. Pea 9.46 .0005 

PRU ret fa ks son ieee eh 391.02 .022 
Repairs and added equipment.. 167.57  .0097 
S21 21S ae ee ener eee rarer 919.50 .0533 
icenees sake. che hone 34.68  .0020 
PEGHIRA SION <5 cle eect cee oe crea 196.92 .O1I4 
Depreciation at 33% percent... 999.96  .0580 
Total Cost of Operation. ....$2,994.19 $.1734 
Total Cost per Day (306% Days)...... $9.75 
Total number of Miles per Year....... 17,226 
Average number of Miles per Day..... 56.2 


A firm operating twenty-five small electric 
vehicles shows the result of two and one-half 
years’ careful observation and the figures 
show the correct charges which should be 
made against the operation of this type of 
commercial vehicle. ‘These trucks were used 
for general delivery purposes and were only 
a part of the large equipment operated by 
the same company. It is therefore safe 
to assume that the average operator of a 
single small electric vehicle would probably 
be unable to approach the economies effected 
by this large and well organized company, but 
it is interesting to note that the work accom- 
plished by these vehicles is fully 25 per cent. 
greater than that of the horse-drawn equip- 
ment used previously by the same concern. 
These figures, however, do not include the 
items of depreciation, interest, and adminis- 
tration. These items together would add in 
the neighborhood of 4 cents per mile to this 
operation, making the total cost per mile— 
25.10 cents. 


Average 


Total for Per Mile 








24 Years per Vehicle 

E. Drivers... . 0-5). 0s os SAQ RFR. ©0065 
2, Garage rent... . .......- 22,819.12 .03925 
Ci | ee cues 38\749.43 10274 
4. Bat. menand machinists. 10,000.00 .0144 
5. Dat. renewals... «06... 16,242.14 .0237 
6, Repair. parts. <2... 6. +. 13,996.39 .0205 
7 ENSUFANCE. oe. 28k ose es 6,600.00 = .0095 
8. Superintendence....... 3,048.06 .0044 

Qe AON os iss a ene 2,763.32 .004 
ROS AP INCS Se oc5.5 Sis ase ons fs a 82 2,651.71 .0038 
BL WaASRONRS 5.5.0 costes «ns 2,793.85 .OO41 
12. Soap, oil, grease........ 1,933.33 «0087 
Potal...< 2.00. s+6- PI4G,960335 «2510 


The above is for a total of 682,331 miles run. 


The average daily mileage made by these 
trucks is 30, making the approximate cost 
per day $7.50. 
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THE UTILITY OF THE HEAVY TRUCK 


The chief difference between the light de- 
livery truck and the heavy truck lies in the 
fact that in the case of the light truck the 
capacity of horse-drawn vehicles is dupli- 
cated, the advantage of the truck lying in 
its ability to make rapid deliveries and to 
operate under conditions which greatly 
decrease the efficiency of the horse. With 
the use of the heavy motor truck, however, 
the advantage of carrying a heavier load in 
quicker time at a lower cost for each load unit 
presents the most favorableargument in favor 
of the motor vehicle. The engine and body of 
the heavier tonnage motor truck form a very 
powerful combination for the more efficient 
handling of merchandise, while the adapta- 
tion of the motor truck to a wide variety of 
uses has kept pace with the rapid advance- 
ment in other fields of commercial activity. 
Aside from the haulage of merchandise and 
the transportation of raw materials, the 
modern motor truck -is used in a variety of 
ways which prove interesting to the investi- 
gator and tax the ingenuity of the motor- 
truck designer. 

The largest truck now manufactured car- 
ties ten tons on its chassis. This load is 
drawn by an engine having no larger horse- 
power than many of the engines supplied 
with trucks of smaller capacity. 

This type of truck, however, is not recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for use outside 
of cities where well-paved streets and operat- 
ing conditions are most favorable. The use of 
the motor truck as a tractor is comparatively 
little known in this country, but in Europe, 
where the road conditions throughout the 
country districts are very much superior to 
our own, it is not unusual to see a five-ton 
truck hauling three-, four- and five-ton trail- 
ers of from one and one-half to three tons’ 
capacity each. 

For city operation and for use where the 
road conditions are unusually good this type 
of operation would seem to be by far the most 
economical, but the development of good 
roads in this country is so far behind that of 
European countries that it does not seem 
likely that the adoption of the motor truck 
as a tractor will be at all general for some 
time to come. 

In everyday use, the heavy motor truck 
has invariably proven its superiority in every 
way to the horse-drawn vehicle, but the ques- 
tion of superiority of the gasoline or electric 
truck is one which is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the conditions as noted elsewhere. 
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The effect of constant starting and stop- 
ping with heavy loads. is likely to be much 
more injurious to the mechanism of the 
heavy truck than in the case of the lighter 
type of motor vehicle, and the operation of the 
engine for comparatively long periods of time 
when the truck is not actually in motion is 
a very much larger item of expense in the 
heavier types of trucks. It is for this 
reason that the majority of motor-truck 
users who have tried out both the electric 
and gasoline trucks, have restricted the use 
of their gasoline vehicles to long-haul work 
where the advantages of speed and flexibility 
of operation enable them to cover a much 
larger territory in a shorter period of time 
than would be possible with the electric 
vehicle. The electric vehicle, however, is 
admirably adapted to the transportation of 
freight in the congested parts of the city, 
as well as to the distribution of freight where 
deliveries are made within a limited area. 


A LUMBER COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 


The following figures show what has been 
done by a large lumber company, comparing 
this work with the use of horses. 

Four months of actual usage of a five-ton 
truck, during which time an accurate record 
of the truck and also of the company’s teams 
was kept, has developed some surprising 
facts and figures. The computation in both 
cases is based on the total investment, insur- 
ance, interest, up-keep, repairs, etc. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
the truck replaced five and one-half teams 
and that the truck will deliver lumber at 36 
cents per 1000 feet while the teams cost 75 
cents per 1000 feet, or more than twice as 
much. 


Five-Ton Two 
ruck Horses 
Total Investment, with 
equipment... 0... 06.5 2 $5,362.12 $1,510.00 
Total Expense per Day .. $15.26 $5.63 
Average Mileage per Day. 42:6 15.00 
Average round-trip haul- 
TMMES sox cere 5 5 
Average number trips per 
MDD ive ate gavalate teed che 8.5 3 
Average Load — Dressed 
PARDEE ic. states 5,000 ft. 2,500 ft. 
Average Weight per Load. 5 tons 2.5 tons 
Carrying total per Day... 42,500ft. 7,500 ft. 


Total expense per 1000feet 36 cents 


The truck is equipped with a roller body 
and as an accessory, a small four-wheel load- 
ing wagon for gathering lumber about the 
yards and having load ready for truck. By 
actual timing it has been found that it takes 
three minutes to transfer the lumber to the 


truck and two minutes to unload without 
damage of any kind to the lumber. 


OPERATING COST OF A THREE-TON GASOLINE 
TRUCK IN SERVICE OF A PRINTING HOUSE 


This truck makes long hauls, and while no 
accurate record of mileage was kept during 
the year, it was estimated that the truck was 
in operation 300 days and made an average 
of forty-five miles per day. 


300 Working Days per Year. 
45 Miles per Day (estimated). 
13,500 Miles per Year. 


PASULANCE oc 6 case aie eisse edie Fe) en Seas $193.75 
Weert a ctenichaanicc lan sacar eee 1158.10 
Tires .062 cents per mile............. 844.31 
Gasoline .031 cents per mile.......... 423.80 
Oil and grease .014 cents per mile. .... 199.60 
IMIAINGORONCEE fe piace ousayh oe eal lens 97.86 
Generabrepains. 2. :.ces aealen sd ee 535.53 

Total forthe year... ...... $3452.95 
Motaliioraday’ 5.0554 gles wiz sive 11.51 
Approximate cost per mile........... 0.253 


ACTUAL COST OF OPERATING A_ FIVE-TON 
TRUCK IN SERVICE OF A MANUFACTURER, 
HAULING VERY HEAVY MERCHANDISE 
6 per cent. Interest on $5000 per Year.. $300.00 


10 per cent. Amortization per Year.... 500.00 
Four Kinds of Insurance............. 382.50 


Total per Year ........... $1182.50 
Rotalper Way. sc. 0.04 Acvscrens $3.95 
This represents absolute fixed charges for 
the first year which cannot be reduced. 
In addition to that come as relatively 
fixed charges: 





Garage perday.s «SG-chierare saree ke 1.00 
DIVER PRO Ay. © 22) co.cc swe wn eyes 3.00 
Making total fixed charges per day. . $7 .95 


The actual operating expenses per 
day on a basis of 50 miles per day 


include: 

2uhelpers per day... ....5605004.. eP4 200 
Gasoline—12% gal. at 15 cents..... 1.87 
Oil— % gal. at 50cents............ £25 
Tires—6 cents per mile............ 3.00 


This is on a basis of a guarantee of 
8,000 miles for tires costing complete, 
$480.00. 
Repairs—4 cents per mile.......... 2.00 
This is on a basis of a general over ~ 
haul per year and minor repairs from 
time to time, all costing, $600.00. 
Depreciation estimated at 2 cents per 








Total cost per day at 50 miles...... $20.07 
It is safe to estimate that $20 per day covers the 

entire expense of Fixed and Operating Charges 

per truck. 

On this basis the average delivery of 


5000 lbs. per day would cost...... . 400 cents 
6000 ce 7 Zs i oeuaitces .333 cents 
7500 “ ee: ‘ . 266 cents 
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THE POET OF THE WESTWARD 
MARCH 


OAQUIN MILLER, who died on Feb- 
ruary 17, in his one-room cabin near 
Oakland, Cal., was seventy-one years of 

age. Cincinnatus H. Miller, which was his 
real name, was born in Indiana. His name, 
however, has for more than half a century 
been associated with the mountains and 
mines of the Far West, a figure inseparable 
from California and the Golden Gate. Miller 
has been farmer, miner, lawyer, judge and 
editor. He attempted to sell his first manu- 
script to Bret Harte when the latter was 
editor of the Overland. His books of poems, 
“Songs of the Sun Land,” “Ship of the 


Desert,” “Shadows of Shasta,” ‘‘ Memories 
and Rhymes,” “49, or the Gold Seekers of 
the Sierras,” “‘The Destruction of Gotham” 
and others, have earned him a high place 
on the literary roll of our country’s formative 
period.. Miller’s topics were not those of the 
border, as might have been expected, but the 
common qualities of humanity: honor, 
courage, love and truth. He had a sense of 
musical poetic style well developed, and all of 
his verse is steeped in the imagery of the Bible. 
His philosophy of work was that the art of 
poetry is found in books, but the inspiration of 
poetry only in nature. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


HE serious articles in the early spring 
issues of the popular magazines are per- 
haps rather less numerous than earlier in the 
year. The Adlantic, however, is well sustain- 
ing its reputation for sound and enlightening 
contributions to current discussion. The 
opening article in the April number is by 
Brooks Adams on “‘ The Collapse of Capitalis- 
tic Government.” Othernotable contributions 
to this number are “Constantinople in War- 
Time,” by H. G. Dwight; “Both Sides of 
the Servant Question,” by Annie Winsor 
Allen; and ‘‘ Book-Publishing and Its Present 
Tendencies,”’ by George P. Brett of the Mac- 
millan Company. 

The Century has made a special effort to 
bring out material of timely interest in rela- 
tion to the change of administration at Wash- 
ington. ‘The Kind of Man Woodrow Wilson 
Is,” by Mr. W. G. McAdoo, who, since the 
writing of this article, has been made Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, is 
an intimate revelation of a personality con- 
cerning whom the American public cannot 
at this moment be sated in its quest for infor- 
mation. Prof. Bliss Perry offers an admirable 
appreciation of ‘Woodrow Wilson as a Man 
of Letters.’”’ Of special significance at the 
threshold of the new President’s official 
career at Washington is the brief account of 
“Grover Cleveland and His Cabinet at 
Work,” by President Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Navy, the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 

The most notable pages in Scribner’s for 
March serve as a reminder of the Titanic 
disaster nearly one year ago, and are contrib- 
uted by Captain Rostrom, commander of 
the Carpathia, which rescued so many of the 
survivors. This unpretentious narrative 
is remarkable for its clarity and directness. 

Har per’s continues its series of suggestions 
for better farming with a paper on “The 
Conservation of the Fertility of the Soil,” 
by A. D. Hall, F. R.S. Edward Hungerford 
gives a good description of the Great Lakes 
and the steamboat traffic thereon. 

In McClure’s an able defense of the militant 
suffragettes in England is made by Elizabeth 
Robins. We quote on another page of this 
department from Mr. Burton J. Hendrick’s 
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article on ‘‘ The Jewish Invasion of America.” 
Two new departments have been started by 
McClure’s—‘ Health, Public and Private,” 
under the supervision of Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, and a new department for women, 
edited by Inez Milholland. 

Mr. Albert W. Atwood gives in the Amer- 
ican Magazine a vivid and startling picture 
of American railroad wrecks with some of the 
reasons for their rapid increase. 

The principal article in Everybody’s is 
“The Balkan Thunderbolt,” by Frederick 
Palmer. We quote elsewhere in this number 
of the REview oF Reviews from Mr. Palm- 
er’s graphic description of the seat of war. 

The Popular Science Monthly for March 
publishes three articles of unusual interest 
to farmers—‘‘A Chronicle of the Tribe of 
Corn,” by Prof. E. M. East; ‘The Utiliza- 
tion of the Nitrogen of the Air,” by Arthur 


A. Noyes; and “How European Agriculture . 


Is Financed,” by Prof. H. C. Price. 

Important articles in the North American 
Review are: “American Libraries and the 
Investigator,” by Herbert Putnam; “The 
Commercial Awakening of the Moro and 
Pagan,” by Major John P. Finley, U. S. A.; 
and “The Virginians and Constitutional 
Government,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

Only one of the Forwm’s articles for March 
has a direct bearing on American political 
conditions. That is a study entitled “The 
Changing Focus in Politics,” by Walter 
Lippmann. This a suggestive survey of the 
most recent movements in the direction of 
socio-political reforms in this country. The 
aim of the writer, however, is not to empha- 
size specific reforms in themselves, but to 
direct attention to the great possibilities 
that they foreshadow. ‘‘ Whether or not we 
adopt certain specific bills, high tariff or low 
tariff, one banking system or another, this 
trust control or that, is a slight gain compared 
to a change of attitude toward all political 
problems.” In his view the method of reform 
matters even more than the reform itself. 
‘‘A man who couldn’t think straight might 
get the right answer to one problem, but how 
much faith would we have in his capacity 
to solve the next one?” 
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THE NEW ‘“‘CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY”’ 


— appearance of a new review with a 
serious purpose and wide field is always 
a noteworthy event. The Constructive Quar- 
terly, the first number of which appeared last 
month, aims to be a journal of the “faith, 
work, and thought of Christendom.” It 
will be edited from New York by Silas McBee, 
formerly editor of The Churchman, and a man 
of solid attainments in many different phases 
of religious and philosophic thought. The 
Constructive Quarterly, we are informed in the 
introduction to the first number, attempts to 
build on what the Christian churches are ac- 
tually believing, doing, and thinking. “The 
purpose is to create an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence, of mutual knowledge, of mutual 
desire for fellowship.” It is to be “‘non-off- 
cial, non-sectarian and impartial.” The editor 
will be ‘‘responsible for the kind of writers 
admitted to its pages, but the writers are 
alone responsible for what appears over their 
own names.” An editorial board made up 
of eminent authorities all over the world as- 
sists the editor. 

This number contains a list of articles 
which are presumed to represent the tone and 
scope of the magazine’s purpose. Dr. Will- 
iam P. Du Bose, Dean Emeritus of the Theo- 
logical Department of the University of the 
South, leads with an article on “‘A Construc- 
tive Treatment of Christianity.” He writes 
boldly and tolerantly, holding for what he 
regards as essentials, and emphasizing what 
he calls “the universal drawing of humanity 
to Christ.”” Mr. Wilfrid Ward, an eminent 
Roman Catholic publicist and leading mem- 
ber of the Council of the Catholic Union of 
Great Britain, and, since 1886, editor of the 
Dublin Review, follows with a discussion of 
“Union Among Christians.” He is not san- 
guine of an early realization of this ideal, but 
he says that it commends itself in many ways 
to the ancient Church of Rome. Archbishop 
Platon, the head of the ‘“‘Christians of the 
Holy Orthodox Russian Church in the 
United States and Alaska,” contributes a 
cordial message of hope and good cheer. Dr. 
Friedrich Loofs, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Halle, and an authority on 
Lutheran apologetics, gives ““A German View 
of the Sola Fide.” He maintains that justi- 
fication by faith alone must be the basis of all 
evangelical dogmatics. A survey of the 
church of France to-day is contributed by 
Professor Georges Joyau, Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of France, author, contributing editor 
to the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” and as- 
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sistant editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Professor Joyau points out the devotion of 
the priesthood in France, and rejoices in the 
way the ‘“‘curé of the Concordat has trans- 
formed himself into a curé of the Separation.” 

The Rev. John W. Wynne, S. J., one of the 
editors of the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” a 
member of the faculty of Fordham University 
and editor of the Roman Catholic weekly 
known as America, sums up the “ Reforms of 
Pius X.” These reforms in educational mat- 
ters and matters of the details of many of the 
ceremonies Dr. Wynne calls constructive in 
the best sense. They have, he says, preserved 
the integrity of the Church; brought the hier- 
archy and the people into closer union; expe- 
dited the routine business of the Vatican; 
“enhanced the beauty of the liturgy; strength- 
ened religious knowledge; and magnified in 
the eyes of the faithful the three great sac- 
raments,—Matrimony, Holy Orders and the 
Holy Eucharist.” 

“Presbyterian Reunion in Scotland” is the 
topic treated by Rev. W. P. Paterson, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and a well known theologian of the 
established Church of Scotland. Dr. Pater- 
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son traces the history of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, and sets forth the present status 
of “reconciliation.” Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
widely known as a popularizer of biblical 
scholarship, and for the past five years Dean 
of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, writes on “The Awakening of 
American Protestantism.” Far from being 
decadent, American protestantism is renas- 
cent, he maintains. Its real awakening, 
however, ‘is inward and best seen through its 
rapid readjustment to the new conditions 
in the midst of which it finds itself.”’” The 
necessity of emphasizing the importance of 
conversion is insisted upon by Dr. J. F. Mc- 
Connell, one of the newly elected Bishops of 
the Methodist church. The knowledge of 
religious processes which we have to-day, 
says Bishop McConnell, in conclusion, would 
warrant us in attaching “more importance 
than we do to the approach of the kingdom 
of God through the experience of the humble 
and contrite heart.”’ ‘‘St. Paul’s Message to 
Religion” is analyzed and interpreted by Dr. 
Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor of New Tes- 
tament. Criticism and Exegesis in Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Bacon, who is one of the best- 
known Congregational leaders, character- 
izes St. Paul’s message as an original contribu- 
tion and a permanent addition to the religious 
consciousness of the race, yet ‘anything but 
a substitute for the message of Jesus Him- 
self.” Dr. Robert E. Speer, Lay Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, well known as a traveler 
and writer on the philosophy of missions, 


gives, under the title “An American Saint,” 
a sympathetic character sketch of Henry 
Clay Trumbull. 

The less strictly religious topics considered 
in this number of the new quarterly are by 
Dr. William Sanday, Professor of Divinity 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
one of the most distinguished scholars of the 
Church of England, and Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, M. P., Secretary of the English Labor 
party. Professor Sanday discusses ‘‘The 
Pacific and the Warlike Ideals,” commenting 
on the recently issued book of General von 
Bernhardi, the German military writer, who 
glorifies war. He—Dr. Sanday—sums up 
his argument by saying that, since things 
always tend to be rational and war is essen- 
tially irrational, ‘“we cannot doubt that in 
the long run war must give way.”” Mr. Hen- 
derson, who has long been prominent in the 
councils of Trade Unionism and of the British 
Wesleyans, asks: “What are to be the future 
relationships between the forces of religion 
and labor?” He concludes that the labor 
movement in Great Britain is tending to- 
wards rather than veering from a revived 
religious consciousness. The churches and 
organized labor, he says, “in conjunction 
with the power of an all conquering Christ, 
will transform individual existence, give it a 
new life, beautify the houses of our people, 
ennoble our cities and assist in bringing in an 
era when the beatitudes may become the 
common rule, and when the moral ideas of 
the prophets are embodied in the ordinary 
habits of a contented people.” 





ARE WE BETTER THAN WE USED TO BE? 


6 ign are many persons—and among 
them are men distinguished in various 
fields of science—who hold that, however 
much our material well-being may increase, 
moral progress is impossible. Sir Alfred 
Russel Wallace, for example, says, in his 
work ‘The Wonderful Century,” that “the 
discoveries from the mechanical point of 
view during the past century exceeded in 
value all else that has been accomplished 
during the period that separates us from the 
time of Jesus Christ.” But, subsequently, in 
an article on ‘Evolution and Character’ in 
the Fortnightly Review, he voices his convic- 
tion that “we are today, in all probability, 
mentally and morally inferior to our semi- 
barbaric ancestors.” 

This view is not shared by the well-known 
French writer M. Jean Finot, who in La 


Revue (Paris), under the caption at the head 
of this article, discusses at some length the 
entire question of human progress. ‘‘Hap- 
pily for us,” he says, ‘‘and for our efforts, the 
elevation of our souls is as real as the increase 
of our material welfare.”’ He considers that 
“the best method of proving the possibility 
of human progress is to demonstrate its real- 
ity.” The fact is that ‘‘a misapprehensian, 
as old as human culture itself, persists be- 
tween material and moral progress.” The 
perceptible signs of progress form but an 
insignificant part of it. We should consider 
“the parallel evolution of our sentiments and 
sensations, of the increase of the sympathy 
which animates us, and of the larger and more 
profound altruism which fills modern hu- 
manity.”’ 

Comparing the man of to-day with his an- 
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cestors, M. Finot decides in favor of the 
twentieth-century representative. 


The modern man has his attention fixed on all 
the points of the globe. A civilized European takes 
part in the misfortunes of China or of Australia; 
his heart beats in unison with his fellows dispersed 
over the globe, whatever the form of their beliefs or 
the color of their skins. And hereby he becomes 
better. He dreams of universal peace, of interna- 
tional amity; and he sets his course for this regime 
of love. . . . The ensemble of our social and inter- 
national life demonstrates that the man of our day, 
taken as an abstract entity, is better than his 
ancestors of.a dozen centuries. . . . Modern man 
loves more, but he also loves more intelligently, 
more humanly. His thought animating his good- 
will enables him to climb heights which were inac- 
cessible to his ancestors of past epochs... . / An 
average being of today often in this respect excels 
the geniuses and supermen of past times. The 
essential principle of all morals and all religions, 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ takes on an exten- 
sion unknown in the past. 


In support of his argument M. Finot 
analyses the “best men in the Bible,” who, 
though “venerated for centuries, are for us 
only cruel, amorous, if not highly immoral, 
beings.” The venerable Samuel, ordering 
Saul to kill the Amalekites; Elijah, killing the 
450 prophets of Baal; the biblical God him- 
self, all ‘‘sadden and disconcert the modern 
soul.” 


The tenderest cult of the past does not oblige us 
to shut our eyes to its sins and defects. And the 
Divinity himself has in His turn undergone an 
evolution. The God of the ancient Hebrews, with 
His access of anger, His lack of scruples, His thirst 
for vengeance, ‘His intolerance which hesitated at 
no cruelty is transformed into the Jesus of the 
modern conscience, a being of goodness and soli- 
darity, who illumines our life with the hopes which 
environ it, and who orders us to make our life more 
and more worthy of him. 


M. Finot contrasts the saints of old with 
those of our own day. He pictures St. Sim- 
eon the Stylite on his pillar, St. Macaire in 
his swamp, St. John silent in the desert for 
sixty years, from among the hundreds who 
furnish examples of edification; and he com- 
ments thereon: 


Heaven preserve us from uttering the least dis- 
respectful or impious word with regard to this 
innumerable army of a duty variously conceived, 
but how heroically accomplished. After having 
paid the tribute of homage and admiration due to 
all these lives extinguished in the aureole of sanc- 
tity, we feel strangely moved before the lessons 
that they offer to the modern conscience. The rea- 
son for these useless sufferings, of these flights be- 
fore real human duties, obsesses our thoughts. 
The personal health of the soul, the unique feature 
of all their lives, appears to us rather the result of 
an inconsiderate egoism. The act of secluding 
oneself in a desert for a number of years, or that of 
abandoning one’s fellows a prey to temptations and 
sufferings, in order to gain for oneself grace and the 


divine mercy, seems to us nothing less than a sim- 
ple betrayal of the duties of man. . . . One bows 
before their sanctity, consoling oneself that it is not 
of our day. 


Speaking of the saints of our day, M. Finot 
remarks that “the unexpected flashes which 
illumine from time to time the depths of the 
modern conscience show the grandeur and 
the beauty of it.”’ A catastrophe such as 
that of the Titanic proves that the humanity 
of today shelters an incalculable number of 
heroes of duty. In his eloquent depiction of 
the scenes of the wreck occurs this passage: 
“The serene majesty with which these hun- 
dreds of voyagers quitted the world is one of 
the most brilliant and comforting testimo- 
nials in favor of the human race.” He also 
makes the following touching reference to the 


late W. T. Stead: 


I lost in the shipwreck one of my dearest friends, 
W. T. Stead. When the first news of the disaster 
reached me, my sorrowful heart left me no hope. 
From the moment that it was seen there would be 
victims, Stead could not be among the survivors. 
My consolation was great when I learned from one 
of the saved that Stead had realized in the decisive 
moment the ideal of his whole life: fidelity to duty. 
In vain was it proposed that he save himself. All 
the sophisms proffered, to prove that his life was 
worth more than those of the unknown who strug- 
gled beside him, were rejected by him. 


M. Finot goes on to speak of the increase 
in the present day of the number of those who 
are willing to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of others. 


Our calm virtues, realized by normal men, are 
often worth more than those of the professional 
saints, practised in the ardor or the hysteria of 
their faith. The complaisance with which the 
poets, historians, and hagiographers of the past 
treat certain acts or exploits which appear to us 
insignificant shows better than anything else the 
progress realized by the human conscience. 


Is our morality better, and we ourselves, 


are we better? M. Finot makes the following 
reply: 

Yes, our morality no longer consists in the 
spasms of ecstasy, in prayers and oblations, in the 
hysteria of communions with the Divinity, in the 
paralysis of our being confounding itself with the 
unreal. . . . The modern man no longer shirks his 
duty to his neighbors—the emperor of all duties. 
. . . Rejecting dead formulas, he replaces auto- 
matism by creation, and intuition by an enlarged 
and deepened love... . / A humble bourgeois of 
our day often possesses sentiments excelling in 
nobleness and in generosity those of a saint in by- 
gone times. . . . Comparison between the moral 
thought of simple brave men of the twentieth cen- 
tury and that of the gods of Olympus, or many of 
the affirmations and conceptions of a Buddha, of 
Confucius, or of Mohammed, would be, we may be 
sure, in favor of the aspirations of our time. . . . 
There is a moral progress, as there is more of happi- 
ness on the earth. 
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GETTING AMMUNITION TO THE FRONT 


(A scene in Asiatic Turkey) 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE BALKAN WAR 


iy was formerly the custom, thanks to the 
popularity of a recent piece of dramatic 
cleverness, to refer with rather amused tol- 
erance to the military establishments of the 
Balkan states as the chocolate soldiers. | The 
war with Turkey, however, has changed all 
that and the chocolate soldiers are now being 
taken very seriously. Just how seriously 
and why, Mr. Frederick Palmer, the cele- 
brated war correspondent, vividly narrates 
in an article in Everybody’s Magazine for 
March. Mr. Palmer was the only American 
to report the war from the victorious side. 
It was a great experience, he tells us, great— 


“in the name of Christ against Mohammed, 
of church spire against minaret, of suffragette 
against harem favorite, of the Holy Grail 
against the Arabian Nights, of parliaments 
against padishahs, of the hat against the fez.”’ 

With swift, graphic strokes, Mr. Palmer 
pictures the physical and geographical con- 
ditions in the Balkans, which he calls Little 
Europe, and its diplomatic, political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious relations to the rest 
of the continent—Big Europe. “Little Eu- 
rope was regarded as a part of the Orient, a 
concern of Big Europe’s politics, but not of 
her soul.”” He indicts the Turk for misrule, 

















THE WAY THE TURK TRANSPORTS HIS SUPPLIES 


(An ox convoy in Asiatic Turkey) 
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SERVIAN HOME -FOLKS WAITING FOR NEWS FROM FATHERS, HUSBANDS AND ELDER BROTHERS 
AT THE FRONT 


beyond the comprehension of the western 
mind. He rapidly traces the rise of Servia, 
Montenegro and Bulgaria to independence, 
graphically describing the admirable national 
character of these peoples, and incidentally 
paying a compliment to Robert College in 
Constantinople. These young nations “stum- 
bled of course . . and every time any one 
of the little nations tripped, Big Europe 
said cynically, ‘There, you see what a miser- 
able lot these Christians of the Balkan and 
the Egean are. They are only fit to be gov- 
erned by the Turks.’ ”’ The Balkan nations, 
moreover, Mr. Palmer continues, have had 
hard luck in the matter of their kings, until 
finally, under their present heads, they have 
attained some degree of national efficiency. 

Then came the Young Turk revolution. 
“There was to be real parliamentary govern- 
ment—only there was not. There were to 
be real reforms—only there were not. The 
Turkish army was to be increased and re- 
organized—on paper. Turkey was to be 
another Japan—in imagination.” 

The new Turkish army ‘was a strange combina- 
tion of von der Goltz, medievalism, and sophomoric 


theories. At its head was the new sultan, whose 
character had been developed as a prisoner in a 
garden up to the age of sixty, without being allowed 
by his fond brother Abdul Hamid to read anything 
or to meet any men except the eunuchs of his 
harem. When he came to the throne he wanted 
to know if it were true that the Giaours had in- 
vented a machine that enabled one to talk over 
wires. If so, he wanted one installed at Yildiz 
Palace. Such was the padishah of reform! 


Meanwhile conditions in Macedonia went 
from bad to worse, and Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Greece saw their brethren 
ground to pieces beneath the heel of Turkish 
misrule. Servia was almost stifled. 


Like Switzerland she had no seaport; and unlike 
Switzerland she could not live off the hotel and 
guide business. She was wedged between Austria 
and Turkey. Her exports had to go over foreign 


railroads, and Austria held a tariff pistol to her 


head. The Austrian agrarians had only to establish 
a quarantine, on the ground that there was cattle 
and swine fever in Servia, and Servia could not 
get a market for her beef and pork. 


Big Europe smiled when rumors began to 
circulate that Bulgaria, Servia, Greece and 
little Montenegro were forming an offensive 
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alliance. Then when the mobilization re- 
ports came from the Balkans, Big Europe 
smiled again. Snow will be falling soon, 
said the experts, and these chocolate caramel 
armies cannot possibly stand a winter cam- 
paign. The sluggish Turk made no prepar- 
ations, depending on the promise of the pow- 
ers that they would intervene. 

But the powers were a trifle late. Little 
Europe knows well the impotence of the con- 
cert of Europe, understands clearly that the 
big nations will act together only in a nega- 
tive sense, and that no one would ever be 
commissioned as policeman to enforce the 
mandate of the concert. Besides, despite 
their reputation, the physique of the Balkan 
people is admirable. “Nowhere will you 
find 4,000,000 men who surpass the Bulgars 
physically.” They are a “superbly moral 
race, the product of many generations of rigor- 
ous living in the open air . . . they marry 
young and marital virtue is absolute.” Every 
peasant is a land holder and a patriot. 

The statesmen had looked carefully to 
financial contingencies. 


They were ready for a three months’ campaign. 
If they could not win in three months, everything 
was lost. The food for the army was inside of the 
national borders under national control. There 
was no need to import grain or meat. Whether at 
war or not, the same number of mouths must be fed. 
Therefore the regular supply was sufficient and the 
outside world could not inflate food values. 

From the people the government had power 
for extreme war measures; for the people wanted 
war. Any ambitious speculator who might have a 
corner in the grain market in mind was forestalled. 


Through a leading bank the government bought 
up most of the wheat in the land at the ruling 
price, while a ruling price was paid to the mills for 
grinding it. Anybody caught charging more 
privately was arrested, fined—and his goods im- 
pounded. 


The Turkish commanders apparently could 
not work together. 


That old pincushion of a helpless sultan agreed 
with the view of the latest adviser who had been 
granted an.audience. Indirection of policy ruled 
in the effort to apply the German system of mobili- 
zation to a disorganized army scattered from the 
Montenegrin and Greek borders to Adrianople. 
The isolated garrisons were without sufficient food 
or a common plan. A badly equipped Turkish 
single-track railway with scant rolling-stock was 
the link between them and their base. 

The allied staffs understood the situation of the 
enemy perfectly. They were in touch with the 
Christian conscripts in the Turkish ranks and with 
Christian residents of towns and villages. They 
knew the numbers of the enemy and where located, 
and at what point reinforcements and supply trains 
were en route to the isolated garrisons. They did 
not worry about a reserve army. They put their 
trust in the spirit which had been making medicine 
for this war for centuries. We know how long the 
Hessian outrages and the Indian massacres kept 
sections of our own country bitter against the 
British through grandfathers’ and grandmothers’ 
tales. Consider, then, that in this army there was 
hardly a man who had not been brought up on 
stories of women of his family wronged and massa- 
cred! 


When the forces of the Bulgar, Serb and 
Greek were ready, the telegraph flashed the 
word go. The war had begun, but it was 
already three-quarters won. 


HAS THE WAR CORRESPONDENT SEEN 
HIS LAST FIGHT? 


HE degradation, nay, the elimination of 
the war correspondent is the subject of a 
vividly written article in the Contemporary 
Review, by Francis McCullagh, well known 
all over the world as a member of that now 
disappearing profession. In future wars, 
says Mr. McCullagh, correspondents may be 
allowed to write under a severe censorship 
from the capitals of the warring nations, 
“but the front they will never see again.” 

In Mr. McCullagh’s opinion it is due partly 
to the invention of the telegraph and other 
improvements in the means of communica- 
tion, but primarily to the modern craze 
for sensation. Forbes, Kinglake and Mac- 
Gahan wrote articles which could be repub- 
lished with very little alteration as serious 


history. To-day, however, the demand is 
for ‘flaring sensationalism which is worth- 
less for historical purposes.” 


The public demand this sensationalism and en- 
joy the thrill which it gives them, but despise in 
their heart the people who provide the thrill, and 
when, in future wars, the thrillers are banished to a 
more quiet place hundreds of miles from the firing 
line, the public will say, ‘‘serves them right!” 


Primarily, of course, says Mr. McCullagh, 
the public themselves are to blame. 


A journalist sees a battle for a quarter of an 
hour, talks to a few officers, fugitives, military 
attaches, wounded people,*and then makes off in 
his motor car to cable four lines of fact and four 
columns of cliches and padding. The padding con- 
sists of descriptions of cavalry charges which never 
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It tells how the enemy’s guns got the 


” 


took place. 
range ‘‘with miraculous accuracy,” how ‘our 
batteries were silenced by those of the enemy. It 
presents us with all the stock pictures of brave 
men, their back to the wall, grim, silent, uncom- 
plaining; men who show the world the way to die. 
Rivers run with blood. Soldiers on either side 
throw away their arms and jump at each other’s 
throat with naked hands. Desperate cavalrymen, 
with the cry of ‘Allah-il-Allah” on their lips, 
charge thin brown lines of infantry. Wounded 
Turks stagger homeward followed by huge, saga- 
cious vultures, which seem to have shrewdly cal- 
culated the moment at which the quarry will col- 
lapse. For eighty miles and a half ‘Our Own 
Correspondent” travels over roads littered with 
corpses, not ordinary, prosaic corpses, but corpses 
stiffened. in every conceivable attitude of pictur- 
esque tragedy and theatrical despair. Some 
breathed out their souls to Allah while trying to 
assume the eastward position, and to pray with 
their faces turned towards Mecca. Some had 
vidently attempted to write with their own blood 
on the margin of a Turkish newspaper a last mes- 
sage to the dear ones at home. And so on, and so 
on. All the usual clap-trap is rammed in by the 
yard. The correspondent hates very often to in- 
dulge in this revel of mendacity (for it is nothing 
less), but the public want it. If he sends a true 
and restrained story he finds it printed in small 
type on some obscure page, while the gory fantasies 
of some imaginative foreigner who ‘‘saw’”’ the 
battle in the bar-room of some Sofia hotel stagger 
under a load of headlines next the ‘‘leader’’ column. 
If he afterwards tries to set the public right, he will 
find that the public do not want to be set right. 
They will have forgotten all about the war and 
have become interested in rag-time, Welsh Home 
Rule, or the Duke of Scrobia’s divorce case. His 
voice will be drowned in cries of ‘professional 
jealousy,” ‘‘an otherwise meritorious book marred 
by a disgraceful attack on a brother correspon- 
dent,” etc. 

His only alternative, then, is to send a thrillling 
story himself. All he really sees at the front are 
shells bursting at a distance of three or four miles, 
and, close at hand, a friendly battery which is firing 
these shells. He makes friends with the battery 
commandant, who is profane, preoccupied, and 
quite ignorant of what is going on in other parts of 
the field. Besides, he does not speak any language 
with which the journalist is acquainted. In the 
night-time the battery suddenly moves backwards, 
and he goes with it. The retreat is due to a flank- 
ing movement thirty miles off, but neither he nor 
the battery commandant knows anything of this. 

When our correspondent reaches a safe place 
and begins to write his “‘story,”’ his mind is very 
much disturbed by two or three things. In the 
first place his paper has, so far, spent more than a 
thousand pounds on him, though there were sev- 
eral amateurs who offered to pay their own ex- 
penses. In the second place, that fool Boffins is 
sure to exaggerate as usual. This last argument 
is of tremendous importance, but to appreciate it 
at its full value one must be a journalist. The 
result is that the old woman lying drunk by the 
roadside becomes transformed into a pile of gory 
corpses, six feet high. The story of the tipsy 
attache goes down as if the correspondent had wit- 
nessed it himself, also the story told by the Greek 
widow, and a few columns.of own personal adven- 
tures, which had really befallen another correspond- 
ent (at least the other correspondent said so). 


The whole forms a thrilling tale with about one 
per cent. of truth in it. The sub-editor in Fleet 
Street indignantly knocks out the one per cent. of 
truth, expands the remainder to twice its length, 
and tacks on as part of the original a little gem of 
hisown, a striking bit of descriptive stuff really 
paraphrased froma poem by Mrs. Hemans. 


This writer accuses the average correspond- 
ent of bad faith. Many of them, he declares, 
have a “veritable cult of trickery and a total 
forgetfulness of all promises and all engage- 
ments whenever this forgetfulness gives them 
a chance of making what they themselves 
call a scoop.” He cites instances of this bad 
faith and trickery, and then proceeds to 
point out how the photographer and the mov- 
ing-picture man have become so objectionable 
to the armies of civilized nations that the cor- 
respondent will hereafter be banished. It is 
all again a matter of the popular craze for 
what is technically termed ‘‘hot stuff.” 

The military objection to war correspond- 
ents, besides that arising from that of their 
proneness to “give away to the enemy,” is 
based on their enormous number. Forty 
years ago the war correspondents with an 
army might number half a dozen 


If a government prepares to declare war at pres- 
ent, it suddenly finds itself besieged by hundreds of 
correspondents, most of them knowing nothing 
about war, and some of them very shady characters 
indeed. In Tokio there were over one hundred 
correspondents at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war. In Sofia there were about one hun- 
dred at the outbreak of the present conflict. There 
were only forty in Constantinople, but with their 
cooks, grooms, interpreters and assistants, they 
were so numerous that a special train had to take 
to the front them and their provisions, photo- 
graphic outfits, tents, stores, cooking apparatus, 
horses, pack-animals, and fodder. The handling 
of sucha large detachment of men necessitates the 
employment of special and highly educated officers. 
Now, in a life-and-death struggle no nation will 
ever consent to put up with such a loss of officers, 
of time, and of trains. 


In the old style it is all over. But the 
press will be richer than ever, Mr. McCullagh 
believes, competition between newspapers 
will be keener than before. 


The public will be more anxious for information 
from the front than any public ever was in the past, 
for the military precautions taken to prevent in- 
formation leaking out will only whet the popular 
appetite for news. Newspapers will consequently 
send secret agents to every war, and those secret 
agents may possibly be able to send out far more 
news than the recognized correspondents are able 
to send out at present. Such men would have to 
be sent to a likely theatre of war before a conflict 
actually broke out. In fact, that practice is fol- 
lowed to some extent even now. I myself was 
sent to Port Arthur by an American paper six 
months before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
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war, and in Port Arthur I met with a secret agent 
of another paper. If, before the outbreak of the 
present conflict, men had been despatched by Fleet 
Street to Adrianople, Kirk Kilisse, and Liile Bur- 
gas, they could either have left those places with 
the other refugees and brought to Constantinople 
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a detailed account of the fighting, or else have sent 
on their news by messengers and remained behind 
to await developments. In a European war this 
would probably lead to some correspondents get- 
ting shot as spies, but there will always be journal- 
ists ready to face even that risk. 


THE ‘GRILL OF BUSINESS”? BETWEEN 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 


HE English essayist and novelist, Arnold 
Bennett, is fond of preaching lay sermons 
to the Plain Man,—which is the British 
equivalent of the Common People. In the 
Strand Magazine, Mr. Bennett, assisted by 
Alfred Leete, the artist, thus castigates the 
man who says: “My business demands much 
reflection—constant watchfulness.” By way 
of comment thus says Mr. Bennett: 


Well, in the first place, an enterprise which de- 
mands watchfulness day and night from the same 
individual is badly organized, and should be reor- 
ganized. It runs contrary to the common sense of 
Nature. And, in the second place, his defense is 
insincere. He does not submit to the eternal pre- 
occupation because he thinks he ought, but simply 
because he cannot help it. How often, especially 
just before the dawn, has he not longed to be de- 
livered from ‘the perfectly futile preoccupation, 
so that he might go to sleep again—and failed to 
get free!. How often, in the midst of some jolly 
gathering, has he felt secretly desolate because the 
one tyrannic topic would run round and round in 
his mind, just like a clockwork mouse, accomplish- 
ing no useful end, and making impossible any gen- 
uine participation in the gaiety that environs him! 

Instead of being necessary to the success of his 
business, this morbid: preoccupation is positively 
detrimental to his business. He would think much 


more usefully, more powerfully, more creatively, 
about his business if during at least thirteen consec- 
utive hours each day he never thought of it at all. 

And there is still a further point in this connec- 
tion. Let him imagine how delightful it must be 
for the people in the home which he has made, the 
loving people whom he loves and to whom in 
theory he is devoting his career, to feel continually 
that he only sees them obscurely through the haze 
emanating from his business! 


As to this terrible obsession of business, the 
British critic thus grows stern: 


Why—worse!—even when he 1s sitting with his 
wife, he and she might as well be communicating 
with each other across a grill against which a turn- 
key is standing and listening to every word said! Let 
him imagine how flattering for her! She might be 
more flattered, at any rate more thrilled, if she 
knew that instead of thinking about his business he 
was thinking about another woman. Could he 
shut the front door every afternoon on his busi- 
ness, the effect would not only be beneficial upon 
it and upon him, but his wife would smile the 
warm smile of wisdom justified. Like most women, 
she has a firmer grasp of the essence of life than the 
man upon whom she is dependent. She knows 
with her heart (what he only knows with his brain) 
that business, politics, and ‘‘all that sort of thing,”’ 
are secondary to real existence, the mere prelimi- 
naries of it. She would rejoice, in the blush of the 
compliment he was paying her, 









































that he had at last begun to com- 
prehend the ultimate values! 


There may be a cure for 
this malady, but Mr. Ben- 
nett is not sure. How- 
ever, he says on this point: 


So far as I am aware, there 
is no patent desire for suddenly 
gaining that control of the mind 
which will enable one to free it 
from an obsession has as the 
obsession of the plain man. The 
desirable end can, however, be 
achieved by slow degrees, and by 
an obvious method which con- 
tains naught of the miraculous. 
If the victim of the obsession 
will deliberately try to think 
of something else, or to think 
of nothing at all—every time 
he catches himself in the act of 
thinking about his business out 
of hours, he certainly will, sooner 
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or later, cure the obsession. 
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It is a treatment easier to practice during day- 
light, in company, when distractions are plentiful, 
than in the solitude of the night. Triumphantly to 
battle with an obsession at night, when the vitality 
is low and the egoism intensified, is extremely diff- 
cult. But the small persistent successes of the day 
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will gradually have their indirect influence on the 
night. 

Mr. Bennett observes that if these remarks 
apply with justice to Englishmen they apply 
with even greater force to Americans. 


WILL JAPAN ADOPT THE WESTERN ALPHABET P 


A GOOD many arguments have been ad- 
vanced in favor of the adoption by Japan 
of the Roman letters in printing and writing. 
The best summary of these arguments which 
has recently appeared is contained in an 
article by Baron Sakatani, Mayor of Tokyo, 
in the Japan Magazine. The Baron says in 
part: 


Japan is to-day laboring under her burden of 
Chinese ideographs, which are hindering her prog- 
ress and stultifying her intellect. The number of 
years spent in memorizing thousands of Chinese 
characters is an immense and unnecessary weight 
upon the Japanese youth, when he might find far 
more complete equipment for expressing the sounds 
of his language by learning the 26 letters of the 
English alphabet in a week or so. Yet the adop- 
tion of Romaji (the western letters) meets with 
strong opposition in Japan still, chiefly on the part 
of sticklers for conservative ideas, people who are 
in reality opposed to progress. From’ these re- 
strictive and retarding notions our people will suffer 
until education becomes more widely diffused, and 
people become more familiar with the advantages 
of occidental letters. Once it comes into very 
general use the advantages and convenience will 
become so apparent that no one will venture to 
oppose it. : 


As to the prospects of an early adoption of 
the western alphabet, Baron Sakatani con- 
tinues: 


In my opinion the time when adoption of western 
letters arrives, will depend largely on the progress 
of common education whereby the rising genera- 
tion will become familiar with the use and superi- 
ority of Romaji. Let a fair amount of time be 
given to it in the public schools. By this method 
it may take thirty or even fifty years to accomplish 
the result, but it will be accomplished, no doubt. 
If people are rational they always come to adopt 
what they regard as most for their benefit. If 
Romaji is really a superior way of writing language, 
as all western nations flow claim, it will come into 
use in Japan by force of sheer merit, as it has done 
abroad. The old Chinese characters will gradually 
disappear before the light of progress, as the ghosts 
of superstition have done. . . . 

A movement ought now to be made to introduce 
Romaji into the school text books. In this way the 
children of the nation will become familiar with it, 
and will come unconsciously to see its superiority 
and use it permanently. ... We have learned 
how to telegraph according to western modes, and 
we can now learn how to write. As all the nations 
of the west have learned Romaji, as a necessary 
means of communication, so Japan must inevitably 
learn it too. There is no doubt that the use of it 

















BARON SAKATANI, MAYOR OF TOKYO 


(Who is an enthusiastic advocate of the Western alphabet 
for Japan) 


tends greatly to the facilitation of international 
intercourse and mutual civilization. The nation 
that uses Romaji is in a position to transfer its 
thought into the language of the world. To-day 
the world knows little or nothing of Japanese lan- 
guage and literature, which is a tremendous hin- 
drance to promotion of international intercourse. 
We learn foreign languages and thereby we get to 
know foreigners; but they do not know us, and 
will continue so until they begin to study our lan- 
guage and literature. That day will not come till 
Japanese language and literature is expressed in 
Romaji writing. 


Baron Sakatani closes with an urgent sug- 
gestion to his countrymen to do their best to 
adopt the alphabet of the West. 
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WHAT CANADA OWES TO THE ROBERTS FAMILY 


N a graphic bit of description under the 
title, “A Vignette in Canadian Litera- 
ture,” in the Canadian Magazine for March, 
Bernard Muddiman pays an earnest tribute 
to the literary work of Charles G. D. Roberts. 
He introduces us to Roberts when the 
author was professor of English Literature 
at King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia: 

A medium-sized man of about five feet, nine 
inches; his blonde beard and brown goggled eyes 
gave him the appearance of a Northern French- 
man, a Breton, with the rapt myopic vision of 
one who sees visions accentuated, yet evidently 
muscular, an athlete who could wield paddle or turn 
lightly on the horizontal bar. The easy swagger 
with which he carried himself was of one accus- 
tomed to the difficult ways of the woods and wilds. 

When the history of Canadian literature 
comes to be written, continues this writer in 
the Canadian Magazine, it will be round this 
old college in those as yet not very distant days 
that the historian will place the best work 
of Roberts and Carman his closest friend. 

Here in the land of Evangeline Roberts wrote his 
best poems and tales and raised our native liter- 
ature by his influence on his contemporaries to a 
technical pitch that earned it recognition. Pre- 
viously home grown poets and novelists, to say the 
kindest words, were uncouth and impossible. Hali- 
burton, who years before had also lived at Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, gained, it is true, a world-wide 
fame with his immortal “Sam Slick.’’ But he is 
the exception that proves the rule. 


In swift strokes Mr. Muddiman paints the 
career of Charles G. D. Roberts. 


He came to Nova Scotia as Professor of English 
Literature at King’s College in 1885. He had pre- 


viously edited the late Goldwin Smith’s newspaper 
The Week in Toronto, where he published Lamp- 
man’s first poems. He had also already issued 
his first volume of rather boyish verse. It was, 
however, from Windsor that he published his sec- 
ond and what I believe will be ultimately consid- 
ered his best poetic volume—‘‘In Divers Tones.” 
Among his other output from here is his Shelley 
centenary ode ‘‘Ave,” his historical novel ‘‘The 
Forge in the Forest,” also two guide books, and a 
history of Canada, while ‘‘A Sister to Evangeline”’ 
was also written here. 

He had leisure at Windsor such as he never has 
had since. It was not a question of keeping the 
pot boiling. He wrote well, for he had time and 
ease. His best work, when all is said and done, 
will be found to be that which he wrote at Wind- 
sor. And the same statement holds good of Car- 
man, who, since he has left Canada, has written 
perhaps too much. Particularly in those days of 
youth at Windsor when visiting his cousin did he 
possess himself of the muses. He has never sur- 
passed ‘‘Low Tide at Grand Pré.” The land of 
Evangeline kindled him to his purest melody. 
The College Woods at Windsor gave him the brav- 
ery of true poetry with which he wrote his contri- 
butions to “Songs from Vagabondia”’ planned and 
written with Richard Hovey. In the College 
Woods he no doubt pruned and lopped those fasci- 
natingly musical stanzas of ‘‘The Wraith of the 
Red Swan.” 

It was in the College Woods the fiery genius of 
the late Richard Hovey camped all one summer 
in a caravan with his strange wife. It was from 
here in winter the Windsor ‘‘ Arctic Club”’ founded 
by Roberts as a snow-shoeing fraternity debouched 
on to the white crystalline land. It was here in 
Indian summer the cousin poets planned and 
sketched poems and tales to be, discussed the in- 
tricate questions of art, of its form color and mes- 
sage being one. 


There had been no such works as these of 


Roberts and Carman before in Canadian 
literature. Mr. Muddiman 











continues: 


We had only had poetry of 
the mistaken grunt and spasm 
order which, when it did not 
succeed in being involuntarily 
humorous, kept a dull level of 
flatulent futility. But Roberts 
at Windsor changed all that. 
He taught Canada literary 
technique; he saved us in so 
doing from provincialism.” It 
is true he sang nothing that 
has Canada for its sole home, 
that has a cachet indigenous; 
but, at any rate, he had ‘“‘art”’ 
and none had had that before 
him. So he made the more 
poetic nature of Carman so 
long as it was purely under his 
influence express itself in the 
purest notes of song. So he 








“THE RECTORY?’ AT FREDERICTON, NEW 


BRUNSWICK 
old Roberts Mansion where Charles G. D. wrote his early works) 


made every student at King’s 
College a would-be poet scrib- 
bling ballades and sonnets. 
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His true attitude to Canadian literature is patent 
when we remember that it was at Windsor he in- 
structed Sophie Almon, the poetess, in verse tech- 
nique. 


Canada, we are told, owes a debt to the 
whole Roberts family which it can never 


repay. 


They gave us the gift of artistic song. And 
Roberts himself, their literary chieftain, seems to 
have had the true quality of leadership that is the 
faculty of inspiring others. In Windsor at this 
time, for instance, there was a village schoolmaster. 
His name was Hall, and he too blossomed out into 
a volume of curious verses that I came across in a 
little deckle-edged volume some three or four years 
ago. As far as I remember it had a strange fond- 
ness for Wagner’s heroines and the flower known as 
a ‘“‘nightshade.” Roberts, in fact, acted as a kind 
of Pied Piper of Canada to the horrified decorous- 
ness of amazed Windsor. Even in big European 
cities poets and artists occasion hand-raisings and 
prayers. In Windsor they occasioned a conster- 
nation almost volcanic. A professor who is a poet 
is not likely to follow academic plumb and line, and 
Roberts we may no doubt feel sure was only too 
glad when the hour was over for expatiating on 
Chaucer or Milton to a crowd of uncomprehending 
— and he could retire to the house in the 
wood. 


Of course he and those with him had a 
hard struggle. Life demands of every artist 
a hard fight for existence. Yet, concludes 
the writer from whom we have been quoting: 
Roberts, Carman and the American Richard 
Hovey were sure of themselves. 


They knew they had the gift that no editor could 
make or mar. They were out, to put it vulgarly, 


““IN OUR MIDST” 


CANADIANS 


hw of the most valuable publications in 
this country, in regard to economics, is 
the Annals of The American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science. The January number 
is devoted to “ Canadian National Problems;”’ 
and even a cursory glance at the table of con- 
tents is sufficient to.show how wide is the 
scope of the subjects treated. Besides papers 
on Canadian art, Canadian banking, mining 
legislation in and the mineral resources of 
Canada, the volume contains a number of 
articles of especial interest to Americans, as, 
for instance, “ Reciprocity,” “Canadian Trade 
with Great Britain and the United States,” 
“Canada and the Chinese: a Comparison 
with the United States,” ‘Canadians in the 
United States.” The last-cited paper is by 
Mr. S. Morley Wickett; Ph.D., of Toronto, 
who presents some statistics which are as in- 
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Photograph by Miss Ben-Yusui 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, WHO GAVE 
“GIFT OF ARTISTIC SONG” 


CANADA THE 


for literature, pure and simple. Unlike their con- 
temporaries the Ontario group of Duncan Scott, 
Campbell, and Lampman, who migrated into the 
Civil Service at Ottawa, they remained true to 
their calling. In fact the poets of the Maritime 
Provinces were artists of a higher order in that 
they could and would live by nothing else but their 
art. 


teresting as they are remarkable. It appears 
that we have to depend upon Canada for the 
figures, for, as Dr. Wickett tells us, ‘the in- 
superable difficulties in the way of counting 
people who enter the United States by way of 
Canada make the United States annual re- 
turns of Canadian immigrants unreliable, and 
of late years the attempt to compile them has 
been abandoned.”” There was a time when 
Canada was actually scared by the propor- 
tions of the wave of emigration to the great 
republic at the south. To quote from the 
article: 

During the second half of the last century at least 
1,800,000, Canadians moved across the border into 
the United States The exodus stands as one of 
the notable facts in Canada’s history. For a time 
it dismayed a large section of the Canadian people 
and brought them almost to despair of a political 
future. But that chapter is closed. In 1900 there 
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were 10,356,644 foreigners who had become domi- 
ciled in the United States. Of these 1,181,255, or 
II.4 per cent., were Canadian-born. Out of this 
number 785,958 were English, and 395,297 were 
French Canadians. By ‘‘Canadian”’ the census 
always means ‘born either in Canada or New- 
foundland,”’ although Newfoundland is not yet 
part of the Dominion. In estimating the number 
of Canadians we must take into account that many 
British-born Canadians, after living in Canada for 
a number of years, have moved south and have 
been enumerated there as British, not as Canadians. 
One may hazard the estimate that their number is 
one-eighth of that of the Canadian-born English- 
speaking immigrants, 7.e. 100,000. With 450,000 
children born in the United Statesof these Canadian 
parents the total thus becomes 1,731,000; 995,000 
(57 per cent.) being English Canadians, and 736,- 
000 (43 per cent.) French Canadians. . . An allow- 
ance will have to be made for the many other Cana- 
dians by birth, who, report has it, prefer to report 
themselves as British and are so enumerated. 
They bring the grand total up to at least 1,800,000 
Canadians at present living in the United States, 
that is one-third of the population of the Dominion 
as it stood in 1901. 


Including the 450,000 children referred to 
in the foregoing extract, Dr. Wickett finds the 
annual loss of population to Canada for the 
last half-century (1850-1900) to have been 
2,200,000, composed approximately of 1,200,- 
000 English and 1,000,000 French immigrants. 
What this meant to Canada is strikingly set 
forth in the following paragraph: 


Every adult costs his native country at least 
$1,000 to nourish and educate. So, after making 
allowance for the 100,000 of British birth and edu- 
cation, Canada may be said to have invested in the 
American Republic living capital assessable at 
$1,650,000,000—a sufficiently severe drain on a 
young nation! This enormous loss Canada has 
withstood, although at the same time it has been 
steadily carrying on extensive public works. It 
makes one marvel at the recuperative power of 
young fertile countries. . . There is a contra ac- 


TAOS, AN ANCIENT 


- HE most un-American thing in Amer- 
ica,’ says Miss Agnes C. Laut, in 
Travel, “is the ancient pueblo of Taos in 
New Mexico.” It is undoubtedly the most 
typical survival of the days in ancient 
America before the coming of the white man. 
The natives of Taos are called Indians, but 
their legend is of a migration from the South 
and they claim kinship with the Aztecs and 
Toltecs. The whitewashed mission church 
stands in the center of the pueblo, but the 
old underground temples are still used for 
secret religious ceremonies, the election of 
rulers, and the maintenance of Indian law. 
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count, of course, of United States emigration. into 
Canada, . . . . which is about 10 per cent. of 
Canada’s loss. 

As to the localities chosen by Canadians for 
their new home, it appears that of the English 
Canadians 88 per cent. are divided equally 
between the North Atlantic and the North 
Central states, 10 per cent. are in the West, 
and 2 per cent. in the South. Of the French 
Canadians 77 per cent. have settled in the 
country along the Atlantic, upward of 20 per 
cent. are in the North Central regions, less 
than 3 per cent. are in the West, and less than 
I per cent. are in the South. 

An analysis of the occupations of the Cana- 
dian immigrants shows that upwards of one- 
fourth of the English and one-sixth of the 
French Canadians live on farms. 

It is a remarkable fact that such a large percent- 
age lead a rural life when one considers that Canada 
is itself so largely an agricultural country. On the 
whole, if we contrast the two Canadian races, there 
are proportionately more French Canadians in the 
smaller towns and proportionately more English 
Canadians carrying on farming or living in the 
large cities. . . Forty per cent. follow manufac- 
turing; 30 per cent. personal service; between 17 
and 18 per cent. trade and transportation; and 
somewhat over 4 per cent. professions. 


Dr. Wickett has prepared some tables 
showing the number having the same trades 
and occupations remaining in Canada. These 
“throw light on conditions in Canada; for 
example, the number of expatriated Canadian 
teachers and college professors, lawyers, and 
clergymen.” Of the inter-marriages of Cana- 
dians and Americans, Dr. Wickett finds that 
48.1 per cent. of all Canadians of the present 
generation have married in the United States 
—a large proportion compared with other 
nationalities. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL 


You can still see the Indians threshing their 
grain by the trampling of goats on the threshing 
floor, or the run of burros chased round and rqund 
a kraal by a boy, while a man scrapes away the 
grain and forks aside the chaff. There are white 
man’s courts and white man’s laws, down at the 
white man’s town of Taos; but the Indian has 
little faith and less respect for these white man’s 
courts and laws, and out at Taos has his own court, 
his own laws, his own absolute and undisputed 
governor, his own police, his own prison and his 
own penalties. The wealth of Midas would not 
tempt a Taos Indian to exchange his life in the 
tiered adobe villages for all that civilization could 
offer him. Occasionally, a Colonel Cody or Show- 
man Jones lures him off for a year or two to the 
great cities of the East; but the call of the wilds 
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TAOS, A SETTLEMENT THAT WAS OLD IN THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS 


lures him back to his own beehive houses. He has 
plenty to eat and plenty to wear, the love of his 
family, the open fields and the friendship of his 
gods—what more can life offer? 


Among the Indian pueblos Taos is the 
exception in that it lies in a valley among the 
mountains, instead of on a hillside or a crest. 
It consists of two castellated five-storied 
adobe structures, one on each side of a moun- 
tain stream. In other pueblo villages, while 
the houses may adjoin one another, like the 
stone fronts of our city streets, they are not 
like apartment houses. In Taos the houses 
are practically two huge communal dwellings 
with each apartment assigned to a special 
clan or family. 


In all, some 700 people dwell in these two huge 
houses. How many rooms are there? Not less 
than an average of three to each family. Rem- 
nants of an ancient adobe wall surround the entire 
pueblo. A new whitewashed mission church 
stands in the center of the village; but you can 
still see the old mission church pitted with cannon 
ball and bullet, when General Price shelled it in 
the uprising of the pueblos after American occupa- 
tion. Men wear ‘‘store”’ trousers and ‘‘store”’ 
hats. You see some modern wagons. Except 
for these, you are back in the days of Coronado 
in 1540. All the houses are entered only by ladders, 
that ascend to the roofs and can be drawn up— 
the pueblo way of bolting the door. The houses 
run up three, four and five stories. They are 
adobe color outside—that is to say, a pinkish 
gray; and whitewashed spotlessly inside. Watch 
a woman wrapped in a white linen blanket as- 
cending one of these ladders and you have to 





convince yourself that you are not in the Orient. 
Down by the stream, women with red and blue 
and white shawls over their heads are washing 
blankets by beating them in the flowing water. 
Go up the succession of ladders to the very top 
of a five-storied house and look out. You can see 
the pasture fields, where the herds graze in com- 
mon. On the outskirts of the village men and boys 
are threshing—that is, they are chasing ponies 
round and round inside a kraal, with a flag up 
to show which way the wind blows, one man fork- 
ing chaff with the wind, another scraping the grain 
outside the circle. 

Glance inside the houses! The upstairs portion 
is evidently the living-room, for the fireplace is 
here and the pot is on. Off the living-room are 
corn and meal bins; and you can see the metate 
or stone, on which the corn is ground by the 
women as in the days of the Old Testament. 
Though there is a new mission church dating from 
the revolt in the ’40’s, and an old mission church 
dating almost from Coronado in 1540, you can see 
from the roof dozens of estufas, or kivas, where the 
men are practicing for their dances and masked 
theatricals. 


Taos affords the closest approach to Social- 
ism that America has yet known. The houses 
are built and occupied communally and land 
is held in common, but the product of each 
man’s and each woman’s labor is his or her 
own. Although the pueblo people have been 
in contact with whites since Coronado’s expe- 
dition of 1540, intermarriage between the 
races is practically unknown; purity of blood 
is almost as sacredly guarded among pueblos 
as it was among the ancient Jews. 

Miss Laut calls attention to one of the 
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striking customs of the ancient pueblos 
which she likens to the call to arms among 
the highlanders of Scotland. 

In that land a blood-dipped cross and flaming 
torch summoned the clansmen to arms. Among 
the pueblos, the swiftest runner of each Great 
House or Clan was sent out with a knotted cord 
of deer thong. The number of knots in the cord 
signified the number of days before the uprising or 


rally. Each day the runner would pass the signal 
on to a fleet-of-foot man in the next pueblo; and 
for each day run off a knot would be united in the 
cord, so that the last pueblo visited would know 
the number of days as certainly as the first. It 
was in this way that the pueblos were called to the 
great uprising of 1680, when the Spaniards were 
expelled from Taos and Santa Fe and Acoma and 
from the Tusayan Desert as far south as El Paso, 
or modern Texas. 





THE NEW FEMINIST PLAY BY BRIEUX 


3d Meeonsneen is no more interesting figure 
among the “Intellectuals” of France 
to-day than that of the justly celebrated 
M. Eugene Brieux, dramatist, sociologist, and 
member of the French Academy. 

Brieux is first of all a sociologist and a hu- 
manitarian. Inevitably, therefore, he is a 
realist of the school of Ibsen, Heyermans, 
Echegaray, Shaw, and Galsworthy. Like 
the surgeon-priests of the Middle Ages he is 
at once physician, pedagogue, and preacher. 

But if he uses his scalpel unflinchingly to 
lay bare foul secret cankers of the body politic, 
he neither brandishes it menacingly nor plays 
with it wantonly. 

With more wit and less gloom than Ibsen, 
he has more of humor and more of tenderness 
than Shaw. With less of poetry and mystic 
symbolism than Hauptmann, he has greater 
practicality and directness. 

Adolphe Brisson wrote of him recently in 
the Temps, “The corruptions of the world 
have passed by him without corrupting him. 
The friction of life, the acquired experience, 
the intoxication of success and honors, have 
not hardened him, and have rendered him 
neither egotistic nor indifferent. He rejoices 
in a happy equilibrium of perfect health, 
both physical and moral.” 

M. Brieux has produced some twenty plays, 
the first of which, Blanchette, appeared a 
score of years ago. His works are little 
known in this country except by reputation, 
although Laurence Irving presented “The 
Three Daughters of M. Dupont” here about 
two years ago, and Shaw’s version of his most 
painful play, Les Avariés, was given in New 
York, on March 14, under the title of “Dam- 
aged Goods,” before a limited audience of 
physicians, clergymen, settlement workers, 
and other persons interested in pathological 
and sociological problems. 

In such plays as this and his somber drama, 
Maternité, Brieux exposes social ills with 
a daring frankness, but he does so with a 
high and solemn purpose—the desire to heal. 


His sympathies are strongly feministic, 
and he feels with poignancy the sufferings 
women are subject to through the brutality, 
the viciousness, and the selfishness of men. 

In his latest work, La Femme Seule, given 
for the first time at the Thééatre du Gymnase 
in Paris on December 22, he presents very 
strikingly and interestingly the difficulties 
that beset the modern woman who enters the 
industrial world as a bread-winner either by 
choice or compulsion. The play is printed 
in full in Jilustration (Paris). It opens as 
follows: 


The heroine, Thérése, is a girl of twenty-three, 
handsome, clever, highly educated, of comfortable 
fortune, and engaged toa youth, René Charton, by 
whom she is adored, and whom she loves with the 
deep feeling of a strong nature. An orphan, she 
lives with her god-parents, the Guérets. 

From this pinnacle of good fortune she is sud- 
denly plunged by the defalcation of her banker. 
René’s parents at once forbid him to marry a girl 
without a dot, and poor René, amiable but weak, 
yields perforce, since he is not even self-supporting 
and, has, therefore, no answer to make when 
Thérése points out to him that mutual love will 
pay no bills. 

The girl herself is proudly confident that she is 
capable of self-support, and she is filled too, with 
generous and noble desires to be of service to 
others. 

She refuses the refuge offered by her god-parents 
in the modest country village to which their own 
loss of fortune constrains them to retire. She will 
stay in Paris and earn her own living and there 
is an amusing scene with Mme. Guéret when she 
announces her decision. 

“What! Work for a living?’’ exclaims that 
worthy dame in pious horror. “Well-bred giyls 
never earn their own living when they can get any- 
body else to do it!” 

‘And live alone!’’ Fresh horror and remon- 
strance. That is another thing the “jeune fille 
comme il faut’’ cannot possibly do! 

Full of self-confidence and high resolve Thérése 
persists. Is she not gifted with uncommon talents, 
both literary and histrionic? She will apply for 
an appointment as a regular contributor to La 
Femme Libre, the new feminist review conducted 
by her friend Mme. Nérisse, who had complimented 
her last article so warmly. 

Her first disillusionment comes when she is made 
to realize the great gulf that lies between the 
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casual and complimented amateur contributor and 
the hungry professional denizen of Grub Street. 
She learns, too, what a sacred and precious thing 
is ‘‘space”’ in editorial eyes, and how coldly and 
critically those eyes scan the “copy” meant to 
fill it. 

She does, however, obtain a small staff position 
which affords her a very modest livelihood. 


M. Brieux’s lively wit is at its best in the 
neat characterization of her colleagues. There 
is Mlle. Meuriot, white-haired, but still pretty 
and sweet-tempered, her manner to Thérése 
subtly marked by that wistful yearning for 
motherhood denied that many an ancient 
spinster hides within her heart. 

Then there is Caroline Legrand, the mili- 
tant suffragette who despises men—by the 
way, how strange it is that these ladies who 
despise the men should be so fond of affecting 
both their garb and their gait! The type is 
exceedingly easy to exaggerate and to carica- 
ture. Only think what Bernard Shaw would 
have made of it! But Brieux shows his re- 
straint and his technical skill by making the 
character a sympathetic one in spite of its 
violence and eccentricity. How neatly he 
limns its features in a phrase or two. Wit- 
ness this: 


THERESE.—‘‘I’ve good news for you, Caroline 
Legrand. Something you'll like to hear.” 

CAROLINE LEGRAND.—‘‘What! Are 
men dead?”’ 


the 


all 
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BRIEUX 


The new review, unfortunately, is not suc- 
cessful, despite its most popular department, 
the one on “Beauty Hints.” The directors 
announce that they must reduce expenses and 
begin by cutting salaries, which gives the 
dramatist an opportunity to dilate on the 
industrial disabilities and injustices women 
must endure. 

Thérése declares she will leave, since she 
cannot live, even modestly on the half-pay 
proposed. At this juncture Monsieur Nérisse, 
the editor-in-chief, appears and informs her 
radiantly that he has sought a special conces- 
sion in her favor and she is to be retained 
at full pay. 

Her gratification and her gratitude, how- 
ever, are quickly forgotten when she learns 
unmistakably the reason for this special mark 
of favor. The most dramatic scene in the 
play occurs at this point in the struggle of 
will between the man and the woman. 

The third act finds Thérése installed in a 
book-bindery as forewoman of the women’s 
department. She is happy for awhile, not 
merely because she is earning her own living, 
but because René has proved himself to have 
the making of a man in him. 

Moreover, she is a benefactress to her sex 
as she had hoped to be, for she employs 
widows, spinsters, and betrayed and deserted 
maids and wives. 
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But fresh disaster awaits her. The work- 
men’s union declare war on women operatives 
and demand their dismissal on pain of a 
strike—which would mean ruin for the kind 
proprietor who had given her employment. 

There is little dramatic action in this final 
act, but the dialogue is most skillfully used 
by Brieux the feminist to develop his thesis 
of man’s inhumanity to woman when he 
fears her as a competitor. 

At its close Thérése finds herself again 
obliged to resign her position and announces 
her departure for Paris, presumably to join 
René, but her closing words give the key to 
the whole argument, and form, in fact, an 
epilogue by the dramatist in exposition of his 
own views. 

“Your workmen need not rejoice in their 
victory,” she cries. 





In this new war of the sexes it is they, the men, 
who will be vanquished, because the woman works 
for a lower wage, having no need, like them, of a 
superfluity to carry to the wine-shop. And it will 
not be workingmen only, who will feel this pres- 
sure. Those citizens’ sons who have not the en- 
ergy to marry girls without dowry, will later 
find them blocking their paths, these unhappy 
creatures whom they themselves have constrained 
to labor. A new era has come. In every land, in 
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city and village alike, among the poor and the 
semi-poor, from each hearth made desert by alco- 
hol, or left empty by those who have not the cour- 
age to marry, then will arise a woman who will 
abandon it, and come to take her place beside 
them in shop, in factory, in office and in workroom. 

The men will not let them be housewives, and 
as they will refuse to be courtesans, they will be 
working women. Competitors! and _ victorious 
competitors. 

Obviously the real protagonists of the 
drama are not Thérése and René, but the 
abstract ideas, Feminism and Industrialism. 
The conflict is between these two, and no 
definite solution is possible on the stage 
while the struggle between them in real life 
is still so acute. 

The strength of La Femme Seule lies in the 
brilliant and witty exposition of the attitude 
of society towards the women engaged in the 
modern effort of personal readjustment to- 
wards altered conditions. In this it resembles 
the works of Galsworthy and Shaw, wherein 
the writers seek to evade criticism by giving 
their plays some such sub-title as “A Dra- 
matic Discussion.” 

A brief sketch of Brieux is contributed to 
the Theatre (New York) for March by B. 


Russell Herts. 


DELUSIONS ABOUT THE ARCTIC 


we less paradoxical than the blond 
Eskimo with which Explorer Stefansson 
startled us a year ago is his charmingly icono- 
clastic essay, “Misconceptions About Life 
in the Arctic,” which, though it has just 
appeared in the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, was written four years 
ago, in the dead of winter, and on the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

According to Mr. Stefansson—and _his 
statements, based on several years’ experience 
in circumpolar lands, carry conviction—the 
Arctic regions of popular conception are 
about as much like the real Arctic as comic- 
opera Japan is like the real Nippon. He 
begins with the climate. No opinion is more 
firmly rooted in the minds of the timorous 
stay-at-homes of middle latitudes than that 
Arctic winters are uncomfortably cold. Of 
course all conceptions of climate are com- 
parative. The writer begins by telling us 
something about the climate of Manitoba— 
a splendid agricultural province “with cities 
having populations in the second hundred 
thousand and with a climate allowing suc- 
cessful grain-farming wherever the soil is 
suitable’’—which, nevertheless, has lower 
minimum temperatures in winter than Her- 


schel Island, a whalemen’s rendezvous about 
a thousand miles farther north, in the Arctic 
Ocean. 


And yet the Manitoba cold seldom prevents the 
young people of the farms from riding in singing 
sledfuls to dances six or ten miles away—clad, 
too, in clothing inferior to that worn by the poorest 
Eskimo in similar temperatures and under similar 
conditions. If we should grant, then, that the 
people born in Manitoba and the people who have 
settled the province, are presumably as intelligent 
as the Englishmen, Italians, Norwegians, and others 
who go on polar voyages, why do we have shelves 
full of the horrors of Arctic cold and not a pamphlet 
on the horrors of Winnipeg in winter? It may be 
partly because Canadians do not like to scare off 
prospective immigrants, but it is more largely 
that the terrors of “fifty below” are not so im- 
pressive when we have the companion picture 
of little girls toddling to school and the traffic 
of city streets uninterrupted. 


If Arctic cold is not so very terrible, neither 
are “Arctic Blizzards” so very severe— 
again, comparatively speaking. In this case 
the comparison is with the blizzards of the 
author’s boyhood home in North Dakota. 


The writer has no desire to class with May 
zephyrs the storms that sweep across our ice fields 
and tundras on the north coast in February and 
March; however, in two winters north of the 
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Arctic Circle he has not seen a storm that quite 
equaled any one of half a dozen blizzards remem- 
bered from twenty years in North Dakota and 
Manitoba. ... And yet my parents and our 
neighbors brought up large families in comfort ina 
country subject to such storms and such cold—just 
as Eskimos bring up their families in comfort and 
take care of their sick and their aged among similar 
storms at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 


After some practical remarks on Arctic 
clothing, from which it appears that the 
Eskimo costume of soft deerskin is the best, 
Mr. Stefansson turns his attention to the 
supposed wretchedness of the Eskimo’s life. 
All the Eskimos with whom he came in con- 
tact had plenty of food, and his personal 
experience proved it to be both wholesome 
and palatable. The native costume 


is so nearly cold-proof that the weather is seldom 
a source of serious discomfort to an Eskimo; and 
he takes as much satisfaction in a suit well made 
out of good skins as we do in the best tailoring. 
He is, therefore, from his point of view (and what 
else matters?) as well dressed as we can possibly 
be. As for the Eskimo’s house, it is admittedly 
warm and in that sense comfortable, but it is 
currently supposed to be ill-ventilated, ill-smelling, 
and filthy. I have yet to see, however, an Eskimo 
dwelling without distinct provision for ventilation 
(with the exception of houses built within the last 
ten years in imitation of white men’s houses 
at Herschel Island, Point Barrow, Cape Smythe 
and Wainwright Inlet, presumably also farther 
west wherever the ‘“‘civilizer’’ has been at work). 
Whether the house be of snow or of wood and earth 
the door is never closed, and there is somewhere 
in the roof a hole 2% to 5 inches in diameter open 
day and night. Where the lamps keep the dwelling 
(as they usually do) at a temperature of 70° to 
85° (F.) it will be seen that in cold weather this 
ventilation is ample, for the difference between— 
40° outdoors and 75° indoors creates a forced 
draft through the ventilator that keeps the air 
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of the house always fresh. As to the house being 
ill-smelling, that is a matter of taste in smells. 
Sometimes an Eskimo house is as free from odor 
as a cleanly New England farmhouse; sometimes, 
again, it smells of rancid oil, and meat or fish that 
might fairly be styled putrid. This is especially 
the case at mealtimes (the rancid oil is used for 
food, the fresh blubber for the lamps, so the lamps 
seldom smell). But does not the white man’s 
house smell as strongly now and then of broiling 
bacon, fried onions, and the like? As to cleanliness 
I may say that in more than half the Eskimo houses 
known to me the floor is kept scrupulously clean. 
It is the uniform opinion of the three white men 
who have lived at Point Barrow over twenty 
years that before the people there became ‘‘civil- 
ized”’ they all tried to keep their floors clean. They 
may not go to the extremes of Irving’s Dutch 
housewives, but many of their houses are very 
tidy. Many of them scrub their bodies from top 
to toe several times during a winter. 


After all, a contented mind is the main 
thing—and Mr. Stefansson pronounces the 
Eskimos the most cheerful and contented peo- 
ple with whom he has ever come in contact. 

Finally, the writer demolishes, at least to 
his own satisfaction, certain time-honored 
“superstitions” about the Arctic that are 
entertained not only by the public at large, 
but even by many Arctic travelers. To wit: 

That one should be “hardened” to endure 
cold. 

That in cold sleeping quarters one should 
sleep with his clothes on (even when one has 
such satisfactory gear as deerskin sleeping 
bags). 

That it is necessarily dangerous and repre- 
hensible to eat snow when one is thirsty. 

That snow should be rubbed on frost-bites 
to thaw them out. 





THE JEW IN THE CLOTHING TRADES 


HAT there now are two million Jews 
living in the United States, of whom one 
million are in New York City, that there are 
more Jews living in New York than were ever 
before gathered in any one place, and that 
next to Russia the United States has become 
the greatest Jewish country in the world, are 
significant facts in themselves, and when we 
take into account the wonderful oppor- 
tunities offered by the United States to the 
Hebrews and the remarkable use being made 
of these new opportunities by the race, the 
subject grows in suggestiveness and interest. 
In the March number of McClure’s Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick attempts to answer some 
of the questions occasioned by the presenta- 
tion of these facts. He-reminds us that Jews 
have been here in large numbers only about 


thirty years; yet they have in that compara- 
tively brief time shown far greater capacity 
for economic progress than any of the other 
great immigrating peoples. 

Some of our great industries are alvendy 
in the absolute control of the Jews and in 
others their influence is steadily increasing. 
The success that has most impressed the 
popular mind, as Mr. Hendrick points out, 
is their unquestioned domination in the 
clothing trades. For the last two hundred 
years Jews have practically controlled the 
garment industry in Russia, and in other 
European countries they formed a large 
element in the clothing trades generally. 
When Russian and Polish Jews began to 
reach this country in large numbers in the 
early ’80’s the clothing business, especially 
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in New York, was of course well established. 
On the manufacturing and commercial side 
it was largely in the hands of Germans, a 
few German Jews, and native Americans, 
the workers being for the most part Irish 
and Germans. In the last thirty years the 
Russian Jews have displaced all these 
nationalities and gained control of the 
industry in both the commercial and technical 
branches. The qualities named by Mr. 
Hendrick as having especially aided the 
Russian Jew in this career of conquest are 
his nervous, restless ambition, his remorse- 
lessness as a pace-maker, his ability to work 
unceasingly day and night, and his willing- 
ness to submit himself and his family to all 
kinds of privations. “He is the greatest 
shoestring capitalist in the world; he can do 
with one dollar what the average citizen 
can not do with ten; he can start on the 
smallest possible scale, live almost indefinitely 
on credit, finance himself for months in hand- 
to-mouth fashion, save in picturesque ways 
that would never occur to the average man, 
gradually get a grip which he slowly tightens 
day by day, and ultimately emerge with a 
large and profitable business in his control.” 

Mr. Hendrick shows how by the utilization 
of these methods of competition the Jews in 
a single generation set aside all other nation- 
alities in the clothing industry. Before 
they appeared the German clothing manu- 
facturers dealt directly with the people 
whom they employed. The industry was 
conducted on what was sometimes described 
as the “family system.” The manufacturers 
purchased the goods, had them cut into 
garments at their own establishments, and 
delivered them in bundles directly to the 
workmen, chiefly Germans and Irish, work- 
ing at their own homes. The head of the 
family, usually an experienced tailor, had 
the help of his wife and older children. The 
essence of the system was the lack of the 
middleman. The manufacturer dealt directly 
with the people whom he employed. Large 
numbers of the newly arrived Jewish immi- 
grants had a natural aptitude for the tailor- 
ing trade, and they were willing to work for 
lower wages than the Irish and Germans 
received. In a few years, therefore, they 
had crowded out practically all the old-time 
workmen. But the German or American 
manufacturer could not deal directly with 
this new labor supply. He neither spoke its 
language nor understood its peculiar social 
and religious customs, and the influx of these 
Jewish workmen in the tailoring trades gave 
occupation to the Jewish contractor. The 


process by which this contractor, who was 
himself an immigrant, organized and de- 
veloped his business is thus described by 
Mr. Hendrick. 


He had reached this country poor and wretched, 
and had spent his few years of apprenticeship in 
the tailoring trades. He was usually the excep- 
tional workman—the typical ambitious Jew, who 
early saw in the malodorous sweatshop the road 
to fortune. At the beginning this feverish ambi- 
tion was practically his only stock in trade. He 
had a room or two in a tenement—perhaps his own 
home, perhaps a rented apartment. He went out 
upon the public highways for his employees; he 
would persuade his relatives—his cousin, his uncle, 
his brother-in-law—to join his forces. He would 
stop a push-cart peddler in the street and show the 
possibility of improving his condition by running 
a sewing-machine. 

In this way the contractor would get together a 
working force of ten or a dozen people. He would 
put in a machine or two, a pressing-board, and a 
small furnace for heating irons—getting them in- 
variably on credit, with the expectation of paying 
off in instalments from the profits of the business. 
He would then make periodical visits to the manu- 
facturer, receiving an armful of cut garments; the 
force would at once start into activity; on Mon- 
days the contractor would carry back the finished 
product and receive a new supply. He financed 
himself in the most haphazard fashion. The 
neighborhood pawnbroker became his banker, 
advancing on Friday money for the weekly pay- 
roll, the contracter reimbursing him on Monday, 
when he himself collected from the manufacturers. 


Under the restless ambition of the Jewish 
contractor in the clothing trades was de- 
veloped the sweating system, which attained 
its fruition in the nineties, and -although 
many of the worst evils connected with this 
system have been abolished or greatly miti- 
gated, it is still an important factor in the 
industry. Meanwhile the contractor quickly 
jumped to the position of manufacturer and 
by 1895 the Jews controlled every branch 
of the industry. The great Jewish manu- 
facturers of NewYork, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and a few other American cities, 
monopolize the clothing of more than 
90,000,000 Americans. New York itself 
manufactures about half the wearing apparel 
used in this country, a product amounting 
annually to not far from $300,000,000._—. 

The qualities to which Mr. Hendrick 
attributes the Jew’s success in the garment 
trades has also stood him in good stead in 
many other lines of endeavor. It will be a 
surprise to most readers to read that Jews 
are becoming the greatest owners of land in 
New York City, that they are driving out all 
other nationalities from the civil service, 
that thousands of Protestant and Catholic 
children are now taught by Jewesses in the 
New York public schools, that the Hebrew 
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element in the police and fire departments is 
large and rapidly growing, that Jews are 
virtually in control of the whiskey business 
in this country. Their monopolization of 
the theater, And amusement business is a 


familiar fact in New York, and several of the 
great department stores of the city have long 
been under Hebrew management, although 
in this field monopoly has not yet been 
secured. 





HUNDRED MILLION PEOPLE AND LACK 
OF LABORERS 


A NEW problem which may prove quite 
difficult of solution is confronting 
Russia at the present moment. That prob- 
lem is the scarcity of common labor. This 
may sound like a very strange thing to say 
about a country with a peasant population 
of more than too millions. But it is so, 
according to Mr. Menshikov, of the Novoye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg). He says: 


In the depths of Russia there are going on some 
very mysterious processes which ought to attract 
the most serious attention of society. ‘All of a sud- 
den a coal famine has hit us, a famine which 
threatens to stop the immense and constantly 
growing network of railroads, not to speak of the 
great industries which daily require coal as man 
does bread. Besides the railroads, the navy needs 
coal, not less than powder. . . . 


And the cause of this sudden shortage 
of coal is that ‘‘there are not enough laborers 
in Russia. The Don coal mines alone during 
nine months of last year produced 1,500,000 
tons of coal more than during the whole year 
previous. There is no scarcity of coal, but 
of laborers. In June, 1912, there were 142,- 
ooo laborers, at the end of June 140,500, 
a month later, 126,300, and still another 
month later, 125,000. The laborers are dis- 
appearing somewhere. . . .” 

Referring to an article by a well-known 
agricultural Russian writer, A. P. Mesh- 
tchersky, on this new tendency of the Russian 
peasant, Mr. Menshikov goes on to say: 


The muzhik deserts not only the coal mines, 
where a large army of laborers have steady employ- 
ment; the muzhik deserts not only the factories, 
not caring much for the present quite satisfactory 
prices and conditions. He deserts agriculture, 
as well the farms of large and small landowners, 
which is for the latter an actual catastrophe. Last 
summer a great need of laborers, accompanied 
with an unusual rise in prices, was felt in the South 
and throughout all Central Russia. . . . 

That the muzhik is avoiding coarse labor is 
attested not only by Mr. Meshtchersky and the 
Don mine operators. According to the newspaper 
Svyet, ‘‘there was a scarcity of hands not only in 
Novorossia and in Caucasus . but even in 
Central Russia, in Kursk and the Smolensk govern- 
ments, where the crops were not particularly large, 
there were not enough workingmen during the 
whole summer, in the cities, on construction works, 


in the coal mines, and in the textile mills. The 
landowners of the governments of Podolia and 
Kiev have requested the military commander of 
the district to detail soldiers to do the gathering 
of sugar-beet, because the lack of laborers and 
the exorbitant prices demanded by them threat- 
ened to ruin the main branch of industry of that 
region. On the estates of the Smolensk (govern- 
ment) landowners the fields have remained unsown 
for next year ... and the magnificent crops of 
rye, flax, oats, and potatoes were not gathered and 
perished in the fields. . . .” 


Mr. Menshikov dwells on the fact that the 
rise in the price of agricultural labor has 
occurred simultaneously in all parts of Russia, 
“as if by common consent or at some one’s 
command,” and attributes it to the activity 
of the revolutionary agitators who have 
“for many decades been preaching to the 
peasants expropriation of the land, hatred 
toward the higher classes, envy of the rich, 
atheism, and nihilism.”’ He considers as one 
of the chief causes of this “passive strike of 
the peasants” the government’s “too liberal” 
aid to the famine-stricken districts, and 
continues: 


The common people see to whom and how aid 
is given and they form the dangerous conviction 
that . . . if the muzhik has no bread the govern- 
ment is under obligation to feed him. Reasoning 
thus they soon come to adopt a purely socialistic 
view on government: if the government is under ob- 
ligation to feed the muzhik, why is it not obliged to 
clothe him, to give him a horse, a cow, a house, etc.? 


Speaking of the change that has come over 
the muzhik, the writer continues: 


The village has changed entirely for the last 
thirty years. The patriarchal age of plowers and 
cattle raisers is coming or has come to an end. 
There is only half the number of families engaged 
in agriculture; all the rest—some have turned 
into ‘‘gentlemen,”’ some have become merchants, 
or learned a trade. In the words of a peasant, 
‘there are five army officers from our village, there 
are telegraphers, railway conductors, officials.” 
The appearance in the village even of few such 
‘“‘fortunates”’ leads to terrible temptation. Seeing 
only gentleman’s dress, epaulets, and cockades, 
and not knowing about the other . . . conditions 
of semi-intellectual labor, the village folks lose all 
semblance of content with their station in life 
and are striving to leave the village and go any- 
where. ... In the time of serfdom, when there 
existed an insurmountable caste barrier between 
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him and the other classes, the muzhik considered 
his position absolutely normal, and when material 
conditions were satisfactory did not wish for 
anything better. The extreme disabilities and 
restrictions imposed upon them did not seem de- 
grading: the disgrace of their position has been 
discovered now when access to everything is open 
to all. The young generations take to imitating 
the ‘‘gentlemen”’ with great eagerness; but not 
being able to copy the good sides, they copy the 
bad—foppery, idleness, ostentation. . .. 

The masses are invading the cities and deserting 
the village: this must be taken to mean that labor 
decreases and idleness increases. But is there 
much happiness in the city? It is true, there the 
muzhik is no more a muzhik. Hiring himself out 
as a janitor, or clerk, he feels that he ceases to be 
a peasant, that is, departs from a state which is 
deeply offensive to him, according to present-day 
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standards, and which he himself despises. He 
becomes something like a maggot from which, 
at some future time, a ‘‘gentleman”’ will come 
forth. But for the great majority of them this 
transitory stage lasts without an end and is ac- 
companied with extreme want. In the cities the 
cost of the necessaries of life rises with extreme 
rapidity. Only the rich and officials living in 
government residences do not feel it. . . . People 
cannot understand what the cause of this grow- 
ing calamity is which hits the poor classes par- 
ticularly hard. And the cause is a very sim- 
ple one. The muzhik, the main producer of 
grain, bread, flour, meat, milk products, and all 
other food-stuffs, is disappearing. Besides the 
bread famine, we have a fire wood famine, a 
coal famine, and all possible famines. . . . The 
population grows and the number of laborers 
decreases. .. . 





VEGETABLE MILK AND VEGETABLE MEAT 


| ie most families the two heaviest items in 
the cost of food are the expenditures for 
milk and milk-products and for meat. 

Moreover, milk and meat are the most 
difficult foods to procure, to preserve, and 
to transport in a pure and wholesome condi- 
tion. And it is this difficulty, coupled with 
modern standards of hygiene and sanitation, 
that has helped to make their cost mount 
steadily higher year by year. All of us, there- 
fore must be warmly interested in the success- 
ful efforts of certain foreign chemists to pro- 
duce synthetically both milk and meat 
from vegetable sources, since it is claimed 
that the “near-milk” and the “near-meat”’ 
are not only as nutritious as their prototypes, 
but far freer from dirt and disease-germs, 
as well as very much cheaper. 

We _ have noted accounts of these new 
edibles in various foreign scientific journals, 
but prefer to quote the less technical descrip- 
tions given in La Revue (Paris, Feb. 1) under 
the title of ‘The New Artificial Aliments.” 

The new artificial milk is made from the 
seed of the leguminous plant, commonly 
known as the soy bean or the Chinese pea, 
whose scientific appellation is soya hispada. 
It is a native of the warm regions of Asia. 


Milk is a secretion of the mammary glands, 
containing water, albuminoids, fatty bodies, 
lactose, and mineral salts. . The oil of the 
soya bean is rich in nitrogen and in fatty matter. 
From the flour of the soya bean a bread is pre- 
pared for the use of diabetics. 

From these beans, by a process still secret, a syn- 
thetic milk is prepared; or, more exactly, a chemi- 
cal product having the same nutritive value as 
natural milk. 

The invention has been introduced almost sim- 
ultaneously in France and Germany. The parts 
of the plant are crushed mechanically, then trit- 


urated chemically and reduced to a lactescent 
substance which costs much less than cow’s milk 
and takes its place perfectly. 


There follows an estimate of the cost of 
production. A cow demands forty ares of 
pasture besides a certain amount of fodder. 
She converts 53 per cent. of her food into 
effective nourishment and 5 per cent. of it 
into milk. The soya grown on eight ares 
gives an equal quantity of artificial milk. 
The expense is much less, not only is there 
a smaller amount of land to be cultivated, 
but the labor involved in the manufacture of 
the latter is not comparable to that required 
in raising cattle, milking them, and caring 
for the milk and the meat. 

Obviously, too, the initial expense of the 
plant is smaller and there is no loss to be 
feared like that from illness or death of cattle. 

To the finely ground soya flour a definite pro- 
portion of water is added. The mixture is vio- 
lently shaken and also subjected to a revolving 
motion, in such manner as to cause a new arrange- 
ment of the constituent parts. 

The treatment at a high temperature removes 
the peculiar taste and odor of the bean, leaving 
only the flavor and color of the milk produced 
by the different combinations of the process. In 
the end, these combinations take place exactly 
like the assimilation of the food in the organism 
of the animal. 

The soya plant has long been cultivated in 
China and Japan. The Japanese mix the 
beans with rice to form a sort of gruel, which 
is very nourishing, but has an oily taste, 
said to make it both offensive and indigestible 
to Europeans. 


Converted into milk the soya has none of those 
inconveniences. It is easily digested, palatable 
and without after-taste. A complete food like 
natural milk, it is suitable for infants as well as 
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for invalids, and is recommended for those who 
are following a special regimen. 

This new product deserves, and will doubt- 
less receive, wide attention in America. 
From other sources we learn the interesting 
fact, not mentioned in La Revue, that an 
excellent cheese can be made from this milk, 
which widens its usefulness materially. 

Quite as interesting, and perhaps of even 
greater significance in occidental countries is 
the proposition made by the Belgian chemist, 
M. Effront, to utilize the refuse from brew- 
eries to make a palatable and nutritious sub- 
stitute for meat. 

This refuse has been found by chemical 
analysis to be peculiarly rich in the nitro- 
genous matter, or proteids, from which meat 
derives its value as a source of energy for brain 
and muscle. 

The inventor first washes and then com- 
presses the refuse malt from the breweries. 
It is then placed in a bath of sulphuric acid 
to which a prescribed quanity of chalk has 
been added. The mixture is filtered and again 
compressed after the evaporation of the water. 
Certain subsequent processes, which remain 
the secret of the inventor yield a substance 
which is said to resemble butcher’s meat in 
taste and to be much cheaper. 


The malt contains albuminoids, constituent 
elements of animal flesh. Many Belgian 


physicians who have experimented with the new 
product, which M. Effront calls viandine, declare 
it is in some respects superior to the beef generally 
used for the pot au feu. 

A workman, usually ill-fed, who found 200 
grams of butcher’s meat an insufficient daily ration, 
put on weight, with more appetite and better 
health on the same amount of viandine. 

Experiments made on rats proved that the 
new food gave results three times as good as lean 
beef. Six jrats fed on ten grams of meat and a 
small handful of grain daily, died of starvation 
at the end of a week. Six others which received 
the same amount of grain and less than five grams 
af viandine daily remained lively and active with 
no sign of illness. 


M. Effront is not alone in making such 
researches. Prof. Emil Fischer of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, already famous for brilliant 
laboratory work, has extracted from coal-tar 
a poly peptone which much resembles animal 
albuminoids. He has found in the tar and 
other by-products of the coal-industries a 
large quantity of the animal acids which 
are the bases of animal tissues, and of all 
which compose meat. By combining these 
acids he has been able to obtain, by a series 
of preparations, divers substances having all 
the chemical characteristics of beef. 

These results are of course highly interest- 
ing from the view-point of pure science, 
but as yet lack the practical economic value 
of those achieved by M. Effront. 





SHOULD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE 
ABOLISHED? 


STRONG case against capital punish- 

ment, based upon psychological reason- 
ing, history, and statistical data, is presented 
by Dr. H. Kantorowitz of Freiburg, author 
of a number of legal works, in a recent issue 
of the Deutsche Revue. 

When the penal code was under consider- 
ation at the inception of the present German 
Empire, he reminds us, capital punishment 
held the center of interest. 


The majority favored its abolition;. Saxony had 
just agreed upon such a measure. But the federal 
government would not deprive Justice of her 
sword. Bismarck, in his famous speech of March 
I, 1870, held up capital punishment as a decree of 
divine justice and aversion to it as fear of re- 
sponsibility. Historic legend has it that the 
Reichstag, under the spell of that speech, reversed 
its judgment. In the same session, however, a 
law abolishing the death penalty was passed by a 
vote of 118 against 81. It was only when, on its 
third reading, Bismarck declared that the govern- 
ment, owing to that decision, would wreck the 
entire code, that the Reichstag, not convinced but 


overpowered, changed its attitude, and by a ma- 
jority of only eight voted to maintain capital pun- 
ishment. And thus Germany still has it on its 
statute-books, applied to murder and to attempts 
upon the life of the Emperor or any head of a 
State. 


Once more Germany is considering a new 
penal code. And here we quote Dr. Kan- 
torowitz again: 


Objective grounds alone should be decisive in a 
question of such grave moment as capital punish- 
ment, and these, whenever we are guided not by 
vague sentiments but by scientific reflection, de- 
termine against it—naturally only in our present 
stage of culture. Absolute rules that shall hold 
good for all time are no longer recognized by mod- 
ern jurisprudence. But, in our state of culture, 
the death penalty should be positively repudiated, 
because it is inconsistent with the highest princi- 
ples of our penal laws. That form of punishment 
is composed of the dread of death and the agony 
of the execution. Both of these elements fit ad- 
mirably into the older penal system, which, extend- 
ing partially into the eighteenth century, was 
based upon torture and bodily mutilation. 
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Those who regard penal laws as the expression of 
the idea of retribution must arrive at the same con- 
clusion. For retribution should be proportional 
to the guilt. Now, no one demands that the death 
penalty be inflicted if the attempted murder mis- 
carries. Penal servitude is generally regarded a 
sufficient punishment. If it is, then it is adequate 
punishment for the successful murderer as well. 
For the magnitude of the crime does not depend 
upon whether the ball missed its aim or not, 
whether the poisoner erred in mixing his poisonous 
potion: he who makes the mischief accomplished 
the measure of the punishment confounds punish- 
ment with indemnity. 

It is highly questionable whether capital punish- 
ment has a specifically deterrent effect. The per- 
petrator counts, as a rule, upon going unpun- 
ished; did he think discovery and punishment 
probable, the severe penalty which must always 
be held up as a threat against the murderer would 
suffice to deter him. History shows, on the con- 
trary, that the more inhuman the punishment, 
the greater the number of murders+ naturally 
enough, for the more frequent and terrible the 
punishment the greater is its brutalizing effect 
upon the increasingly callous’citizen. Public exe- 
cutions surely do not help matters. According 
to the well-known statistics of an English prison 
divine, among 167 executed criminals whom he 
attended there were only six who had not witnessed 
an execution. 

A due regard for human life by the state can not 
fail to exert an educational influence. He who 
insists that though no other crime requires capital 
punishment, murder demands a bloody expiation 
unconsciously subscribes to the barbarous and ex- 
ploded doctrine of ‘‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth.”” For from the standpoint of criminal 
psychology the murderer is not upon the lowest 


stage of brutality. In most countries to-day, by 
far the greater number are pardoned: in Bavaria, 
trom 190% to 1910, 51 out of 69; in Austria, from 
1901 to 1910, 494 out of 504—Prussia does not 
publish its figures. The protective effect of capi- 
tal punishment appears thus only on paper, and 
the same governments that maintain retributive 
justice on their statute-books abandon it in prac- 
tice. 

All the countries, on the other hand, that have 
abolished the death penalty completely, have had 
satisfactory results. Liepmann has compiled a 
vast amount of statistical matter bearing on the 
subject. We find there that capital punishment 
has been abolished in Italy, Roumania, Portugal, 
Holland, Norway, Belgium, Finland, in most of the 
Swiss cantons, in five of the States of the American 
Union, and in eleven of the Central and South 
American countries; even in Russia it is inflicted 
only in political cases. In not a single instance has 
the number of murders increased since that aboli- 
tion! The same is true of the German Federal 
States which had abolished capital punishment be- 
fore the founding of the Empire. 

Statistics explode another theory. We _ hear 
again and again that he who deprives Justice of her 
sword presses the bludgeon into the hands of vio- 
lence. But none of these prophets has found it 
convenient to appeal to experience. Where are 
the cases of lynch law in Switzerland and Holland? 
Shall we think less well of the law-abiding sense 
of the German people? 


For Germany, too, the writer says in closing, 
the hour of freedom from the death penalty 
will strike; though not in the pending re- 
form of the penal code, yet it is to be hoped 
in the next. 





A FRENCHMAN ON THE HISTORY OF 
IRISH HOME RULE 


HE student of English politics in search of 
concise information concerning Irish 
Home Rule could scarcely do better than to 
consult a contribution on that topic from the 
pen of M. Augustin Filon in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris). Under the caption 
“History of a Constitution” (Histoire d’une 
Constitution) this eminent writer gives an 
admirable account, succinct yet comprehen- 
sive, of the Irish question so long the bane of 
English parliaments. It was about 1870 
that the phrase ‘Home Rule” was added to 
the political vocabulary; and from this date 
M. Filon traces, with great impartiality, the 
development of the movement. 


Once introduced into the political formulary it 
[the phrase ‘‘Home Rule”’] became intelligible, 
dear and sacred to all. To be one’s own master; 
to be in one’s own home; to be the master of one’s 
home—is this not the dream of peoples as of in- 
dividuals? The phrase ‘'Home Rule”’ acquired an 
instant success: it made at the same time the for- 
tune of the man who invented it. Isaac Butt 


grouped about him a party whose program was 
extremely simple: repeal of the Union and the in- 
auguration of an autonomous legislation at Dublin. 


Butt, elevated to the bench, was succeeded 
in the leadership of his party by Charles 
Stuart Parnell, ‘in whose hands Home Rule, 
hitherto simply troublesome, now became 
formidable.” Gladstone, said to have nego- 
tiated with Parnell during the latter’s im- 
prisonment, suddenly announced himself 
ready to grant Ireland the autonomous par- 
liament she demanded. Anent this sudden 
change of front, M. Filon remarks: 

History would like to know the causes of this 
extraordinary tacking. The official version one 
finds in the biography of the great statesman by 
one of his chosen lieutenants, Lord Morley. Far 
be it from me to doubt the sincerity of John Mor- 
ley; but his personality is too deeply involved in 
this circumstance; he played, as has been said, too 
great a part in the determination of his chief, to 
permit one to suppose that his judgment in this 
matter, and consequently his testimony, is entirely 
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free from partiality. Did Gladstone simply obey a 
desire to be just to a long-oppressed nation, to 
repair old errors which weighed on the English 
conscience? Was he intimidated by the activities 
of the Land League, and did he yield to the very 
natural longing to put anend to these inextricable 
embarrassments? 

The first Home Rule bill (1886) provided 
for a parliament sitting at Dublin and com- 
posed of two “Orders” corresponding to the 
two Houses at Westminster. The life peers 
and the members of Parliament would cease 
to appear in the Lords and Commons respec- 
tively. The Irish Parliament had nothing to 
do with international questions, with peace, 
with war, with. the succession to the Throne, 
with the postal service, and with the customs. 
Its decisions were to be subject to revision by 
the Privy Council and on appeal by the Judi- 
cial Committee of the House of Lords. Dub- 
lin would always have its ‘‘ Castle,”’ where the 
Lord-Lieutenant would give audiences and 
dinners; but, although always representing 
apparently the Crown of England, he would in 


reality be the mandatory of the English minis- - 


ters. The introduction of the bill roused the 
country to a high pitch of excitement. Says 
M. Filon, who was in England at the time: 


Considered at the distance of a quarter of a cen- 
tury this first sketch of an Irish constitution does 
not appear very dangerous. Had I not assisted 
therein personally, I should find it difficult to pic- 
ture the emotion it produced in England. It has 
been said that the greatness, the security, even the 
very existence of the country was imperilled. A 
revolution could not have caused more trouble, a 
war more alarm. . . . In Parliament the majority 
of the Liberals followed their chief . . . but one 
group of old Whigs (they were the last!) under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington, and another under 
Joseph Chamberlain passed over to the enemy and 
decided the rejection of the measure. The de- 
serters have never returned to the fold. Thus dis- 
appeared the first Home Rule bill, which had 
brought nothing to Ireland and had left England 
disunited and enfeebled. 


In March, 1893, Gladstone, being again 
premier, introduced his second Home Rule 
bill, which provided for an Irish legislative 
body of two chambers, one termed the 
“Council” and the other the “ Assembly.” 


The difference between the bill of 1886 and that 
of 1893 was due to an idea which it is difficult to 
believe was entirely disinterested. Under the 
first constitution, Ireland ceased to be represented 
at Westminster. Under that of 1893 Ireland was 
empowered to send 80 members to Westminster. 
The bill passed the Commons by a vote of 301 to 
267, but was thrown out in the Lords by an over- 
whelming majority. . . . Defeated but not dis- 
couraged, and ever confident in the future success 
of his idea—for from force of preaching Home 
Rule, he had come to believe in it—Gladstone bade 
adieu to politics, relegating to Lord Rosebery the 
precarious authority he had acquired by his domin- 
ating personality. 
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In 1903 Arthur Balfour secured the passage 
of the Irish Land Purchase Act, a measure 
which “will ever remain the crowning honor 
of his career, as well as one of the grandest 
lessons in generosity and political wisdom of 
the century.” 

In 1905 a Liberal ministry came in under 

Sir Campbell-Bannerman, who, together 
with several members of his cabinet, was an 
avowed supporter of Home Rule. In fulfil- 
ment of a promise made in an election speech 
at Glasgow, the Premier offered to the Irish 
party, led by Mr. Redmond, a bill known 
under the name of the “Devolution Bill,”’ 
granting “the gradual establishment of self- 
government for Ireland.” This was unsatis- 
factory to the Irish, and the bill was never 
presented to Parliament. The two dissolu- 
tions of Parliament following the notable con- 
flict of the Commons with the Lords over the 
budget found Mr. Asquith, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s successor, in power but in absolute 
dependence on the Irish party. 
Everybody, friends and enemies, realized that 
the hour of triumph for Home Rule was near. 
What could the Government refuse Mr. Redmond, 
who henceforth held the very existence of the Gov- 
ernment in his hands? 

At the beginning of the session of 1912 the 
third Home Rule bill was introduced into 
Parliament. In it are certain similarities to 
the measures of Mr. Gladstone. 

One finds in the preamble that strange faculty 
of auto-deception which permitted him to an- 
nounce in the same phrase, with the serene gravity 
of a profound conviction, two thoughts absolutely 
contradictory. Thus the Irish Parliament is sol- 
emnly invested with power to make laws for peace, 
for the good order and good government of the 
country,” but the Imperial Parliament reserves its 
authority ‘‘over persons and things.”’ In other 
words, Ireland finds herself in the condition of 
being able to touch nothing. . . . The bill of 1886 
excluded Irish representation at Westminster; 
that of 1893, on the contrary, provided for 80 
Members in the Commons; the legislators of 1912 
are placed midway between these two solutions, 
for 42 Irish Members are called to sit in the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster. 


Realizing that the bill’s passage by the 
Commons was certain, M. Filon speculates 
upon its fate in the House of Lords: 


What do the general interests of the country 
counsel? It is no longer a question of evoking the 
spectre of national peril,so terrible in 1886, but 
which frightened no one in 1912; it is no longer 
possible to maintain that the administrative sepa- 
ration of Ireland would mean a dismemberment of 
Great Britain. But the House of Lords will per- 
haps hesitate to render immediately executory a 
constitution full of contradictions, scarcely intelli- 
gible to those responsible for it, manifestly dis- 
pleasing to those for whom it has been inaugurated, 
and which might result in a civil war. 











SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS 


[NX the current output of books that may be clas- 
sified in a general way as belonging to the de- 
partments of Sociology and economics a few titles 
occur to us as having a direct bear- 
ing on the reform movements of the 
day and particularly on some of the 
legislation now under discussion in many of our 
States. One book of this description is Miss Jose- 
phine Goldmark’s volume on ‘Fatigue and Eff- 
ciency,” on which editorial comment was made by 
this magazine some months since. This work, 
published for the Russell Sage Foundation by the 
Charities Publication Committee, contains not 
only the first comprehensive study in the English 
language of the subject of fatigue in its relation to 
modern industry, but the substance of four briefs 
in defense of women’s labor laws by Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Miss Goldmark. Altogether the informa- 
tion contained in this volume is so complete and 
exact that no one interested in the effects of fatigue 
on working people, whether employer or employee, 
judge or attorney, will have need to look for addi- 
tional authorities. The very live subject of em- 
ployer’s liability and workman’s compensation, 
which is now before many State legislatures, is elu- 
cidated in a volume on the ‘‘ History of Work Acci- 
dent Indemnity in Iowa,” 2 by E. H. Downey. This 
work treats the subject both historically and com- 
paratively, and may be of service as a guide to 
constructive legislation. Many topics that are 
continually pressed upon the attention of State 
boards of charities and corrections, and the execu- 
tives of various State institutions, are discussed in 
a book very appropriately entitled “Social Path- 
ology,’”’? by Dr. Samuel George Smith, of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Smith writes from many years’ experi- 
ence as an official visitor to charitable institutions, 
and from his wide acquaintance with the current 
literature of these subjects he is able to summarize 
ina serviceable way the thought of the day on such 
subjects as “The Church and Charity,” ‘‘The 
State and Charity,” ‘‘The Family and Poverty,” 
‘Economics and Crime,” ‘‘Care of the Insane,” 
““The Feeble-minded,” ‘‘ Provision for the Blind,” 
and many other problems of social sanitation. 

A vivacious treatment of the general subject of 
modern philanthropy, which deserves more de- 
tailed consideration than can be given to it at this 
time and place, is contained in a book by Dr. 
William H. Allen, the Director of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. The genesis of 
Dr. Allen’s book is this: During two years Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman received letters of appeal from in- 
dividuals, hospitals, charitable agencies and uni- 
versities, asking her for gifts amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $213,000,000. + Having scientifically 
examined, analyzed and classified these letters, Dr. 
Allen found in them a series of suggestions for con- 
structive philanthropy. In the present volume he 
discusses in a most original way the best method 
for institutional appealing, as well as the “ difficult 
a 


Suggestions to 
Lawmakers 
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New York: Charities Publication Company. 89 pp. $3.50. 
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H. Downey. State Historical Society of Iowa. 337 pp. 
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art of giving.’”’ Mrs. Harriman herself has written 
a foreword to the volume. 

A subject of much practical importance in cer- 
tain American communities is treated by Louise 
Stevens Bryant in ‘School Feeding: Its History 
and Practices at Home and Abroad.”* The book 
is illustrated and brought well up to date. It has 
an introduction by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. Other impoftant 
books in this category are ‘‘The Science of Human 
Behavior,’’® by Maurice Parmalee; ‘‘The Family: 
An Historical and Social Study,”? by Charles F 
Thwing; ‘‘ The Family in Its Sociological Aspects,’ & 
by James Q. Dealey; ‘‘ Modern Problems,”’® by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; ‘‘ The Old Law and the New Order,’””” 
by George W. Alger; “Courts, Criminals, and the 
Camorra,’ by Arthur Train;‘‘ Criminal Responsi- 
bility and Social Constraint, vig by Ray M. McCon- 
nell; ‘“‘F ields, Factories and Ww orkshops,’””!’ by P. A. 
Kropotkin; ‘ ‘Syndicalism,’* by J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald; ‘‘Why I am Opposed to Socialism: Origi- 
nal Papers by Leading Men and Women,”’’® pub- 
lished by Edward Silvin; ‘‘Socialism, and Dem- 
ocracy in Europe,’”*® by Samuel P. Orth; ‘‘The 
Increasing Needs of a Nation,’’” by J. A. Cantrell; 
“Periodic Financial Panics: The Cause and the 
Remedy,” 8 by Charles W. Disbrow; and ‘“‘Social 
Religion,” by Scott Nearing. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Industrial Organization”’ we 
have a volume by Dr. William S. Stevens, of Co- 
lumbia University, on ‘Industrial Combinations 

The and Trusts.’ In this work the 
Trusts author has undertaken to give a 
strictly impartial presentation of 
the subject, and, at the same time, to present the 
problems that arise in relation to trusts ‘‘compre- 
hensively and as they are.’”’ He distinguishes 
sharply between trust questions and questions that 
develop in connection with corporations and large- 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS 


scale production. Mr. Edward Cadbury's “Ex- 
periments in Industrial Organization” 1 describes 
the interesting ‘‘ welfare work’’ long ago instituted 
by his father and uncle in their great English choco- 
late works. The cotton-manufacturing industry 
of the United States? is carefully described in a prize 
essay by Dr. Melville T. Copeland, of Harvard. 


Because of the recent extensions and powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission most of the 
treatises on American railroad regulation have been 
rendered to a certain extent obso- 
lete. The whole subject of railroad 
rates and regulations is covered with 
great thoroughness and clarity in a volume by 
Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard.* So much 
information about the American railroad problem 
has never before been brought together in a single 
volume, although much of it, of course, has seen the 
light in one form or another in the pages of govern- 
ment documents. 


he 
Railroads 


Readers of the two articles on codperation in this 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be inter- 
ested in Dr. James Ford’s ‘‘Coéperation in New 
England, Urban and Rural,’’* pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. Francis G. Peabody. This book, 
like the articles in this number of the REviEw, 
gives a vivid impression of the ramifications of the 
coéperation movement even in those parts of the 
country usually regarded as industrially conserva- 
tive. Hugh H. Lusk’s ‘Social Welfare in New 
Zealand,’’> sums up the results of twenty years of 
progressive social legislation in its significance for 
the United States and other countries. ‘‘Socialism 
Summed Up’ ’6 is the title of a compact little treatise 
by Morris Hillquit, the well-known representative 
of the Socialist party in New York City. 


Cooperation 


The most recent contribution to the growing lit- 
erature of ‘‘efficiency’’ is a little volume entitled 
“Cost Reports for Executives,’’? by Benjamin A. 
Franklin. Heretofore most of the 
books and articles that have been 
written on the subject of cost com- 
putation have had as their main purpose the in- 
struction of the cost clerk or auditor in the keeping 
of records. Mr. Franklin’s point of view, on the 
other hand, is that of an executive who is eager to 
gg the cost totals as they are presented to 
him, and to derive from them the facts that are 
really significant in the conduct of the business or 
the industry. As Mr. Franklin himself puts it, his 
object is ‘“‘to show the executive not how to build 
the cost system, but what he should have when his 
cost system is built; to illustrate it by actual forms 
filled with figures to make their use clear; and to 
discuss with him the values, the uses, and the es- 
sential necessities of a right and practical cost 


Industrial 
Efficiency 
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system.” A reading of this book will reveal to the 
executive the invaluable help which cost accounts 
may render to the manager of any business. Mr. 
Franklin’s practical experience qualifies him to 
speak with authority on this subject. 

Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, has 
written and published much regarding the prac- 
tical application of psychology to the problems of 
everyday life. His most recent effort in this direc- 
tion is a volume devoted to the relations of psy- 
chology to industrial efficiency. Interest centers 
in this work, not so much on the philosophical re- 
sult reached by Professor Miinsterberg in his in- 
vestigations, as upon the things that he found out 
in the course of his researches about the actual con- 
duct of business and industry in this country. His 
studies of the telephone service, for example, de- 
veloped the fact already well understood, of 
course, by the managers of the companies, but 
hardly known to the users of the telephone in gen- 
eral, that ‘‘from the moment the speaker takes off 
the receiver to the cutting off of the connection 
fourteen separate psycho-physical processes are 
necessary in a typical case, and even then it is pre- 
supposed that the telephone girl understands the 
exchange and number correctly.’”” Furthermore, 
it is not generally known that the operator may 
have to handle more than 225 calls in an hour, and 
that in extreme cases the number may even rise be- 
yond 300. Professor Miinsterberg also investigated 
the electric railway service, the ship service, and 
obtained practical assistance from a great number 
of men of affairs in various lines of business and 
industry. His book is intended not only for stu- 
dents and teachers, but even more for managers of 
business enterprises. 


Two recent books on municipal government in 
the United States will prove helpful, each in its 
own way, to all students of the subject. Prof. 
William B. Munro’s volume on 
“Government of American Cities” ® 
is a systematic treatise analizing 
the social structure of the city, defining its relation 
to the State, and stating and illustrating municipal 
powers and responsibilities in general. Three 
chapters are devoted to city nominations and elec- 
tions, parties, and politics. There is a chapter on 
city government by commission, and one on direct 
legislation and the recall. 


Municipal 
Government 


In ‘American City Government”’” Professor 
Charles A. Beard gives a survey of recent leading 
tendencies. Professor Beard lays particular stress 
on the social and economic functions of civic 
government, while less than one-third of the book 
is given to politics and administration. This 
author takes the somewhat radical position that, 
strictly speaking, there can be no such thing as 
“municipal science” because the underlying 
economic foundations are primarily matters of 
State and national, not local control. In Profes- 
sor Beard’s book one finds such topics as ‘“‘tene- 
ment-house reform,’ “‘guarding the health of the 
people,’’ “municipal recreation,” ‘“‘education and 
industrial training,’’ and ‘“‘raising and spending 
the city’s money” elucidated in an interesting 
way, with various effective photographic illus- 
trations. 





8 Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 321 pp. $1.50. 

*The Government of American Cities. By W. B. Munro. 
Macmillan ne 401 pp. = 25. 

~American City Government. =? ae A. Beard. 
The Oentury Company. 420 pp., il 











HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


Two books on the Balkan war contain some ex- 
cellent descriptive writing from correspondents 
Lieutenant Hermenegild Wagner, 
of the Austrian army, correspondent 
for the Reichspost of Vienna and the 
Daily Mail of London, entitles his 
personal account of the war: ‘‘With the Victo- 
rious Bulgarians.” + Lieutenant Wagner wrote the 
despatches from the front that were copied in all 
the newspapers of the world. Graphic, detailed 
and of sustained interest, they were easily the best 
written from the front. Lieutenant Wagner is 
probably one of the last correspondents to actually 
see fighting at the front in a modern war, at least, 
such is the opinion of the veteran newspaper corre- 
spondent Francis McCullagh, whose opinions on 
this topic are quoted on another page this month. 
Lieutenant Wagner describes the whole situation 
before and during the war, and ends up with a 
chapter explaining how he eluded the censorship 
and the other restrictions which were the despair 
of all newspaper ‘correspondents with the Bulgarian 
forces. The volume is copiously illustrated and 
provided with a number of excellent maps. 

Two correspondents collaborated in the other 
volume: ‘The Balkan War.”? Philip Gibbs, 
with the Bulgarians, wrote for the London Graphic 
and Bernard Grant with the Turks ‘“‘covered”’ the 
situation for the London Daily Mirror. Mr. Gibbs 
and Mr. Grant, as well as Lieutenant Wagner, dis- 
claim any intention of writing a history of the war, 
aithough they saw a number of the operations 
which led up to hostilities. But Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Gibbs admit that they were treated not as 
correspondents, but almost as prisoners of war. 
They point out that in warfare battles are not the 
most interesting things ‘‘the drama of war con- 
sists of much more than battles.’”” Of this drama 
these correspondents evidently saw a great deal, 
and they tell their story vividly, to the accompani- 
ment of some excellent illustrations reproduced 
from photographs. 


on both sides. 


The War in 
the Balkans 


An intimate history of the forty-two years of 
the French Republic, written from a wealth of 
personal — possessed by but few other 
living men, is Ernest Alfred Vize- 
telly’s ‘‘Republican France: Her 
Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicis- 
situdes and Social Life.’”’ Mr. V izetelly was cor- 
respondent and artist in Paris, the youngest on 
record, during the Franco-Prussian War, for the 
Daily News, the Pall Mall Gazette and the I/ius- 
trated London News. He was in the French Capital 
also during part of the German siege and again 
during the Commune, and still later, as a member 
of the publishing house of Vizetelly & Company, 
which brought out the works of Emile Zola in 
English. Moreover, Mr. Vizetelly married a 
French woman and knew personally most of the 


The Republic 
of France 





1 With the Victorious Bulgarians. By Hermenegild 
Wagner. Houghton Mifflin Company. 273 pp., ill. $3. 
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prominent public men of the entire life of the 
republic. His style is clear and direct. His chief 
endeavor, he tells us, has been to “justify and 
rehabilitate certain prominent men judged by 
undue harshness, in my opinion, by the majority 
of their compatriots.”’ In the Making of the Na- 
tions series we have ‘‘France,” by Cecil Headlam. 
Both books are adequately illustrated. 


“Studies in the History of Religions,’’4 by 
members of the Harvard Club for the study of 
Religion (and others who by special invitation be- 
came contributors), was intended as 
a birthday gift to Professor Toy, the 
founder of the club, on his seventy- 
fifth birthday. The contributors express not only 
their appreciation of him as a leader in this particu- 
lar field of study and research, but also their affec- 
tion for him as a friend. The first essay in this 
collection, by Lyman Kittredge of Harvard, is an 
exhaustive and erudite investigation of the char- 
acter of King James the First, especially in his re- 
lation to witchcraft. He sets King James before 
us asa man of intellectual curiosity—a man who de- 
sired to know what he could of the strange phenom- 
ena of witchcraft. That he was not so credulous 
as other writers have indicated, he cites that after 
the King had listened to confessions of certain so- 
— he pronounced them all “‘extreame 
yars. 

Another interesting contribution consists of a 
translation by Edward Stevens Sheldon of “St. 
Peter and the Minstrel,” a poem said to be six cen- 
turies old. The marked irreverent tone of the 
poem shows that there were scoffers at orthodoxy 
even in that remote period. The story of the 
poem relates how a jolly minstrel with the aid of 
St. Peter depopulated hell, and thereafter minstrels 
were forever barred from the fiery pit. 

With the exception of thjs one translation the 
essays are in the main profound studies in religious 
history, with abundant notes and reierences. 
The general style is bright and readable and the 
material is so arranged that the average reader 
will not fail to perceive the logical sequence of the 
deductions. Asa whole it isa worthy and noble 
gift alone not to the mind who inspired it but to the 
general public as well. A list of the contributions 
is as follows: ‘‘ Buddhist and Christian Parallels: 
the Mythological Background,” by J. Estlin Car- 
penter (New College, Oxford), ‘Satirist and En- 
chanters in Early Irish Literature,” by Fred Norris 
Robinson; ‘‘The Liver as the Seat of the Soul,” 
by Morris Jastrow, Jr.; ‘‘The Sikh Religion,” by 
Maurice Bloomfield; ‘‘Yahweh Before Moses,” 
by George Aaron Barton; ‘‘Der Schluss des 
Buches Hosea,’”’ by Karl Budde (Marburg Uni- 
versity); ‘‘The Sacred Rivers of India,’’ by Ed- 
ward W. Hopkins; ‘‘The Two Great Nature 
Shrines of res Bethel and Dan,” by John Pannet 
Peters; ‘Asiatic Influence in Greek Mythology,” 
by William Hayes Ward; ‘‘The Theological 
School at Nisibis,’”’ by George F. Moore; ‘ Trans- 
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lations made from the Original Aramic Gospels,” 
by Charles C. Torrey; ‘‘Oriental Cults in Spain,” 
by Clifford H. Moore; ‘ ‘The Consecrated Women 
of the Hammurabi Code,”’ by David Lyon; ‘“‘Fig- 
urines of Syro-Hittite Art,’’ by Richard J. H 
Gottheil; ‘‘ Bibliography,” by Harry: Wolfson. 


A description of the structure and functions of 
the Roman Curia, which is also in a way historical 
in its interest, has been written by the Rev. 

Cantes Michael Martin, S. Jt. This will be 
of the Roman of interest to those who wish to 

Hierarchy ynderstand the workings of the cen- 
tral organization of that great machine, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The Curia, it will be remem- 
bered, was thoroughly reorganized in 1908 as one 
of the first official acts of the present Pontiff. 


Some years ago the Fortnightly Review published 
an article on King Edward VII., by Edward Legge, 
who had previously achieved enviable fame as 
author of a biography of the Empress 
Eugénie, and some other less known 
books on French history. This arti- 
cle, exhibiting as it did a great deal of intimate 
knowledge of the facts not generally known, at- 
tracted considerable attention. In his recent book, 
‘King Edward in His True Colors,’”? Mr. Legge 
amplifies this article and adds a great deal of per- 
sonal reminiscent matter treating of King Edward 


King 
Edward 


from many points of view, including the anecdotal 
and amusing. The volume is illustrated. 


Another book packed full of incident about en- 
tertaining personalities dealing largely with Eng- 
lish public life is ‘‘Our Book of Memories (1884- 

Justin 1912),’’* being the letters of Justin 
McCarthy’s McCarthy to Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Memoirs Jt has been said that biographers 
“assign motives and conjecture feelings, but con- 
temporary letters are facts.” These letters reveal 
the man of ideals, the broad, cultured British 
public servant, which Justin McCarthy has so 
consistently been. 


Stanley Washburn went through the big war 
between Russia and Japan as a ‘“‘cable man.” He 
knew the big personalities on the Japanese side 
thoroughly. In his little illustrated 
sketch, ‘“‘ Nogi, A Man Against the 
Background of A Great War,’’‘ he 
gives us the intimate personal story of that re- 
markable character, a belated survival of feudal 


Japan. 


Nogi: 
Japan’s Hero 


A new “‘Life of Nelson,” > by Goeffrey Callender, 
of the Royal Naval College at Osborne, begins 
with a judicious narrative biography of Nelsoniana. 
It is even more than the usual glorification of the 
great British fighting seaman. 





LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THE ninth volume of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature,® the successive volumes of 
which we have noted in these pages as they have 
: appeared, covers the period from 
_— Steele and Addison to Pope and 
Swift. The wealth of scholarship 
that is evident in all the preceding volumes of this 
set is maintained in the present one. It is an- 
nounced that the tenth and following volume will 
deal with the age of Dr. Johnson. 


J. M. Kennedy, author of ‘‘The Quintessence 
of Nietzsche,” has attempted to write the history 
of what he calls the dynamic movement in English 
literature between 1880 and 1905.7 The work be- 
gins with a sketch of romanticism and classicism 
and continues with —— on Walter Pater and 
Oscar Wilde. 


Frederic Harrison’s literary reminiscences, 
which are in themselves the finest of criticism, have 
appeared under the title ‘‘Among My Books: 
Centenaries, Reviews, Memoirs.”8 Mr. Harrison 
begins with comments on ancient poetry and ends 
with a chapter on “‘ The Positivist Library.”’ 





1The Roman Curia. By Michael poe. Ss. J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 423 pp. 50. 

2 King Edward in His True Colors. “— Edward Legge. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 416 pp., ill. $4. 

6 The Cambridge History of {English Li Literature. Vol. 
IX. Edited by A. W. Ward a Waller. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 666 pp. $2 50. 

7 English Literature 1880-1905. By J. M. Kennedy. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 340 pp. $2.50. 

8 Among My Books. By Frederic Harrison. Macmillan 
Company. 438 pp. $1.75. 


A companion volume to this, although smaller 
and less voluminous, is a new edition of the late 
Andrew Lang’s “‘ Books and Bookmen,’’® which is 
illustrated with some quaint book plates and other 
odd pictures. 


In ‘The Spirit of American Literature,’ ” John 
Albert Macy, of the English Department of Har- 
vard, and formerly associate editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, attempts to convey a true impression 
of our national literary growth ‘‘by a discussion 
of those authors whose work has moulded our 
literary forms.’’ This, of course, necessitates a 
revaluation of American writers. The book admits 
to its pantheon Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Thorau, 
Lowell, Whitman, Mark Twain, Howells, William 
James, Lanier and Henry James. 


Philo M. Buck, Professor of Rhetoric at the 
University of Nebraska, has compressed into a 
small space some very stimulating comments on 
“‘Social Forces in Modern Literature.’’™ His text 
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is a characterization of modern literature which 
is ‘“‘so nearly cosmopolitan and so frankly 
social.”’ 


The study of ‘‘The Ethical and Religious Value 
of the Novel,’’! by Ramsden Balmforth, takes up 
seriatim some of the great purposeful works 
of the world’s fiction and analyzes them for 
moral lessons. The author, who is a preacher in 
Cape Town, South Africa, considers in this volume 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede,” Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,’’ Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables,’ Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s “True Story of Joshua Davidson,” 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Hard Times,”’ Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“Elsie Venner,’”” Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “ Robert 
Elsmere,” and James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ The Increasing 
Purpose.” 


We may lament the absence of genius among our 
short-story writers of the present generation, but 
so far as the technique of the craft is concerned 
there will soon be scant excuse for 
any serious deficiency on the part 

of modern writers. Books devoted 
to the art of story writing are multiplying year by 
year, and any young man or woman who essays 
to enter on a literary career may now be supplied 
with a complete working library of manuals and 
aids of every conceivable kind. If he or she should 
wish to begin with a study of classics, perhaps noth- 
ing better could be selected than J. Berg Esenwein’s 
recent volume, ‘Studying the Short Story.’’? 
Mr. Esenwein analyzes sixteen famous short stories, 
giving introductions and notes and offering a new 
laboratory study method for individual - reading 
and for colleges and schools. Mr. Esenwein is 
the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine and is the au- 
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thor of the well-known manual, ‘‘ Writing the Short 
Story, which has been in use for some time.” 


Mr. Walter B. Pitkin, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy in the new School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, is the author of ‘‘Short- 
Story Writing.’’? This book develops the author’s 
system of technique, and the studies included in it 
have been employed, we are told, during the past 
three years in teaching about 200 students, of 
whom nearly fifty have been journalists and other 
unattached short-story writers. It is a compli- 
ment to Mr. Pitkin’s tutelage that stories prepared 
merely as class exercises by his students have been 
sold to all types of periodicals, from the Atlantic 
Monthly to Everybody’s and the American. 

Some definite suggestions regarding the plot of 
the short story are offered in a little handbook 
by Henry Albert Phillips, a man of experience in 
magazine editing and himself a fiction writer. 


Five new volumes of the Loeb Classical Library 
have appeared.. These include two volumes, the 
third and fourth of the works of Euripides,> the 

~ English translation being by Dr. 
Classics  Atthur S. Way; the first of a set of 
eight volumes of Lucian,‘ translation 
of A. M. Harmon; the second volume of Appian’s 
Roman History,’ translation of Dr. Horace White; 
and the Catullus, Tibullus and Pervigilium Ven- 
ed translated by F. W. Cornish, Vice Provost of 
ton. 

The study of the poetry of Virgil,® which is also 
a biography of the man himself, comes to us as a 
second edition of a monograph by T. R. Glover, 
of Queens’ University, Canada. The work has been 
revised and enlarged. 





BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS 


“There are men both good and wise who hold 
that in a future state 

Dumb creatures we have cherished here below, 

Will give us joyous greeting as we pass the 
golden gate. 

Is it folly if I hope it will be so?”’ 


F you like books about animals read ‘‘ Murphy,’ 
by Major Gambier-Parry. It is a message to 
dog-lovers, the simple life story of a beautiful and 
intelligent Irish terrier with a great 
Lore Capacity for comradeship with human 
beings. ‘‘Murphy” hunted game 
but he never killed his quarry. He caught 
hares and rats and birds—once even a sea-gull 
swooping low over the sands, but he did not love 
blood; his sport was the chase. You will not 
forget “Murphy” after you read about him, he is 
as real a personage as that other dog of beloved 
memory—‘“‘the Dog of Flanders.’’ The book is 
illustrated with two excellent drawings of ‘‘Mur- 
phy”’ executed by his master. 


Dog 





iThe Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel. By 
Ramsden Balmforth. London: George Allen & Co., Ltd. 
217 pp. $1.25. 

2Studying the Short Story. . By J. Berg Esenwein. New 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 438 pp. $1.25. 

1 Murphy. By Major eee. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley Co. 216 pp., ill. $1.2 


“Terriers, Their Pointsand Management,” " by 
Frank Townend Barton, M. R. C. V. S., is a 
sound and practical book on terriers that is invalu- 
able to lovers and judges of their breeds. There 
are forty illustrations which show splendid types 
of highly bred terriers, including the well-known 
varieties and those not commonly bred in this 
country—the Manchester, the English Toy, the 
Clydesdale, the West Highland White, the Dandie 
Dimont, the Bedlington, Brussells Griffon, and 
Maltese terriers. Advice is given as to the general 
management of these dogs for show purposes as 
well as for pleasure, also as to their treatment in 
health, accident, and disease. 


> 





’The Art and Business of Story oe x. Walter, B. 
Pitkin. Macmillan Company. SS PD. $1. 
4The Plot of the Short Story. Be enry Sibert hang 
a. N. Y.: The Stanhope-Dodge Publishing 
siuripides, Vol. It. a by Arthur 8S. Way. 
— . Comaeny, 599 $1.50. 
iv. Translated by Arthur 9. Way. 
Disoenl “oy fms.. ay 507 pp. 50. 
é6Lucian. Vol. Translated by 7: M. Harmon. Mac- 
millan Company. 471 pp. $1.50. 
7Appian’s Roman History. Vol. II. Translated by Dr. 
Horace White. Macmillan Company. 4 PP. $1.50. 
8’Catullus, Tibullus ~~ Fg Ben sco Veneris. ranslated 
F. W. Cornish, J. P. Postgate and J. W. Mackail. 
acmillan Com ney. 4g F $1.50. 
*Virgil. By T. R. Glover acmillan Company. Be east 
uTerriers: Their Points and Management. rank 
Pe ee Barton. Mitchell Kennerley Co. 208. pp., ill. 
ov. 

















OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


Mr. S. Eardley Wilmot tells the story of ‘‘The 
Life of the Elephant’’!-in a way that carries the 
reader on to a wider comprehension of all animal 
life. He etches the life-history of 
“Maula Bux” from the time he 
first sees the light as a little grey ele- 
phant-calf in the jungle, through his many exper- 
iences as a working elephant, a hunting elephant 
and last as the proud leader of the stud of an In- 
dian Prince. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
with photographs and drawings and cannot be too 
highly recommended as a nature book for youthful 
readers. 


Elephant 
Tales 


“The Fall of Ulysses’? is an elephant story by 
Charles Dwight Willard, with illustrations by 
Frank Verbeck. ‘‘Ulysses”’ is a remarkable ele- 
phant who learns to read and write with ease and 
browses eagerly on books of history, criticism, and 
profound philosophy. Finally he knows more 
than his master and suggests that they change 
places as master and servant, since the elephant 
knows more than the man. How the master cir- 
cumvents the ambitious ‘‘ Ulysses”’ is related with 
piquancy and ingenuous humor. The illustrations 
are little gems of animal humor in themselves. 


“‘An Elephant Corral and Other Tales of West 
African Experiences’’* relates the experiences of 
Robert Hamil Nassau, M.D., S.T.D., forty-five 
years a resident of Africa. It includes tales of 
elephants, gorillas, hippopotami, native chiefs, and 
several interesting bits of African folk lore. A 
previous book by this author is ‘‘ Fetishism in West 
Africa.”” This book is more suitable for adult 
readers than for children. 
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OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


WO new books of African travel particularly 
noteworthy are Miss E.S. Stevens’ ‘‘ My Sudan 
Year’’4 and P. Amaury Talbot’s ‘“‘In the Shadow 
of the Bush.’* Miss Stevens spent 
a full year wandering up and down 
the Nile region. She tells her experi- 
ences in easy style to the accompaniment of unus- 
ually good photographs. Mr. Talbot, of the 
Nigerian Political Service, knows his Africa very 
intimately. He also apparently knows how to 
secure and make use of abundant illustrative ma- 
terial which really illustrates. 

A translation of André Maurel’s ‘‘Little Cities 
of Italy’ has been made by Helen Gerard. It is 
copiously illustrated. 

Two new volumes on the West of our own coun- 
try have a certain distinctive flavor. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, formerly connected with the New York 
Public Library, but now Librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, gives us some pungent obser: 
vations in what he calls ‘‘The Different West, as. 


Travel and 
Description 





1The Life of*the Elephant. By S. Eardley-Wilmot. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.10. 
2The Fall of Ulysses. By Charles Dwight Willard. 
George H. Doran Co. a7 pp ill. ig 

3In an Elephant Corral. By Robert Hamlin Nassau. 
Neale Publishing Company. 180 pp. $1. 

. My Sudan Year. By E. S. Stevens. George H. Doran 
Co. 305 PP. ill. $3.50. . 
4In the Shadow of the Bush. By P. Amaury Talbot. 
George H. Doran Co., 500 pp., ill. $5. 

‘Little Cities of Italy. By André Maurel. Translated 
by Helen Gerard. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 475 pp., ill. $2.50. 


Seen by A Transplanted Easterner.’’® J. Smeaton 
Chase tells the story of two journeys on horseback 
in the course of which he covered practically the 
entire coast of California. He entitles his book 
“California Coast Trails.’” 


New issues, numbers 47-56, of the Home Uni- 
versity Library,’ the scope and treatment of which 
we have already had occasion to speak favorably 
more than once in these pages, in- 
clude: ‘‘The Colonial Period,” by 
Prof. Charles McLean Andrews; 
““Great American Writers,’’ by Prof. W. P. Trent; 
“Political Economy,” by S. J. Chapman; ‘‘The 
Making of the New Testament,” by Benjamin W. 
Bacon; ‘‘Master Mariners,” by John R. Spears; 
“Ethics,” by G. E. Moore; ‘‘Electricity’”’ by Gis- 
bert Kapp; ‘‘The Making of the Earth,” by J. W. 
Gregory; ‘‘Missions,” by Louise Creighton; and 
“Man,” by Arthur Keith. Each volume, it will be 
remembered, in this set is written by a recognized 
authority, and the whole library is published under 
the general editorship of Prof. Gilbert Murray, of 
Oxford; Prof. J. A. Thomson, of Aberdeen, and 
Prof. William T. Brewster, of Columbia University. 


Home 
Reading 





*The Different West as Seen by a Transplanted Eastcrner. 

By Arthur E. Bostwick. A.C. McClurg. 184 pp. ls 
7California Coast Trails. By J. Smeaton Chase. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Hott 
ol. 


326 pp., ill. $2. 2 
sHome University Library of Modern Knowledge. 
50 cents per volume. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR : 


& iene individual investor views with equa- 
nimity bills introduced into legislatures 
for the purpose of protecting him. Never- 
theless, the recent introduction of bills into 
more than thirty State legislatures (in some 
cases there have been four or five separate 
bills in one legislature) raises serious prob- 
lems for investment bankers to meet. The 


_average legislator is a rather imitative person. 


For years he never thought of turning his ac- 
tivities to the guardianship of investors’ sav- 
ings. Then chiefly because one State, Kan- 
sas, had achieved a great amount of publicity 
by enacting a law against worthless stocks, 
lawmakers in more than thirty other States 
suddenly become imbued with the idea of 
doing likewise. Obviously, here is a case 
where making haste slowly is desirable, for 
the rushing through of scores of bills devised 
by inexperienced Solons and vitally affecting 
the whole investment industry may not make 
for the best results. 

Investment bankers have objected to that 
feature of the now famous Kansas “Blue 
Sky” law which requires detailed information 
regarding every bond offered for sale, even if 
it is an underlying bond of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad offered by J. P. Morgan & Co.; and 
Commissioner J. N. Dolley, of Kansas, author 
of the original law, has sent a communication 
rather widely to the press, stating his inten- 
tion of recommending an amendment to the 
act so that an investment banker of proven 
integrity may go ahead and do a general busi- 
ness in securities. Yet nearly every legis- 
lator who has presented a bill this year dis- 
regards this correction. Dealers in securi- 
ties were disturbed but little by the Kansas 
law, for the quantities of securities sold in that 
State were relatively small, but now that simi- 
lar bills are being pressed upon the attention 
of legislatures in Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, and the New England States they are 
more concerned. If detailed statements re- 
garding every bond sold must be made to 
authorities of every State in the Union and 
license fees paid by every bond-dealer and all 
his agents in every State, the business of 
legitimate bond-selling will be hampered to 
no good purpose. 

In devising practicable and workable bills 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
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America has been active, but with what re- 
sults cannot be told until all the sessions of 
State legislatures have completed their tasks. 
It is difficult to see how the investor himself 
or herself is anything but the gainer, unless in 
a mistaken zeal to paralyze swindlers the 
honest dealer also is ‘‘put out of business.” 
Surely the net result will be highly educative 
for the lawmakers, and out of the cauldron 
will come obvious benefits in the standards 
to be set up for judging securities, even if 
nothing more tangible eventuates. 

Where efforts are not being made to accom- 
plish everything at once the most good is ac- 
complished. In California $25,000 has been 
appropriated by the State to establish a min- 
ing agency to investigate “wild cats” and 
kill them off if possible in the kitten stage. 
It is said that over $300,000,000 is invested 
in mineral properties in California and the 
unfortunate results of having such a large 
industry even indirectly damaged by the 
losses through fraudulent mines has at last 
impressed itself upon the California Miners’ 
Association, and through its efforts, upon the 
legislature. Our advices do not state whether 
oil wells are included in the work to be car- 
ried on by the mining agency, but the great 
oil industry of California needs to be freed of 
the worthless holes in the ground so sedu- 
lously exploited by promoters. 

A very important class of corporations in 
California, from the investment standpoint, 
is composed of building companies. These 
concerns, up to a late date in January, were 
not under the jurisdiction of any State de- 
partment, although they have drawn funds 
from innumerable investors. But efforts 
were to be made this year to place them under 
State authority. In New York State, the 
most crying need is for a certain class of réal- 
estate concerns to be placed under State au- 
thority. Each State has its separate needs. 
Investors are not besought by the same class 
of promoters in every State. The most prog- 
ress is achieved where local needs are looked 
after. If a uniform “Blue Sky” law is de- 
sirable, how much better it would be for the 
Federal government to take action! In New 
York the State Banking Department long 
ago proved its efficacy and an extension of its 
powers over certain classes of securities might 
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prove salutary. Power to require a state- 
ment from dealers offering securities when 
deemed desirable by the Superintendent of 
Banks might not prove too great a departure, 
for the discretion and good judgment of this 
particular State department have been often 
established. To give the Banking Superin- 
tendent a right to call for information, in- 
stead of requiring him to call for it, is what 
the investment bankers prefer. 

At the time of this writing (late in Febru- 
ary) there has been a tremendous decline in 
the common and in many cases the preferred 
stocks of several of the newer industrial com- 
binations whose shares were recently listed on 
the Stock Exchange. The combined market 
losses on three stocks alone from the highest 
prices since they were listed, less than two 
years ago, to the lowest amounted to more 
than $50,000,000. One concern engaged in 
making automobile tires and having a com- 
mon capital stock of $60,000,000 showed at 
one time a decline of 41 points, or $24,000,000. 
By the time this magazine reaches its readers 
these stocks may have recovered their losses. 
We do not predict what they will do. But 
the savage slashing they underwent in Febru- 
ary was enough to make the investor in the 
newer industrial shares pause and think. 

Newspaper moralists have intimated that 
many of these newer concerns overdid the 
matter of capitalizing good will and earning 
capacity. The subject of watered stocks 
always arouses much feeling and difference of 
opinion. It is hard to draw any distinct les- 
son in that direction. But what we can be 
sure of is that untried shares will suffer more 
in parlous financial markets than those which 
are tried. It may be objected that the inves- 
tor would do better to purchase shares which 
were not listed, but there is a sort of ostrich- 
like attitude in that contention. The new 
unlisted share is just as untried as the one 
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which is listed, the only difference being that 
the investor cannot directly watch the forces 
of supply and demand beating upon the un- 
listed stock as he can upon those that must 
take their chances in the public marts. 

Tried and seasoned railroad shares have 
suffered in the long stock-market decline, but 
he who reads the financial page of his daily 
paper knows that their movement has not 
resembled the drop of the newer industrial 
issues,—a drop resembling the feeling which 
some persons have in their abdominal regions 
when an elevator suddenly rises or falls. 

It often has been said that when shares of 
our great, standard railroad systems sell at 
prices to yield 6 per cent. income, the time is 
at hand to buy. At the time of this writing 
the market is at that point. By the time the 
reader scans these pages railroad stocks may 
have risen or fallen. But the fact remains 
that for a number of years stocks of the larger 
railroads, those having excellent dividend 
records behind them, have proved attractive 
purchases when yielding 6 per cent. 

Fashions seem to change quickly in the in- 
vestment world, but the larger currents run 
deep. With all the talk of railroad poverty 
due to higher wages and growing severity of 
public regulation one might suppose that 
steam railroad securities would be spurned 
by the most discerning investors. But note 
the investments made in 1912 by what is 
probably the largest investor in America, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

Domestic railroad bonds to yield 4.61 


DOE CONES o's: csc. wrern eee cheers $9,971,000 
Real Estate Mortgage Loans (all First 

liens) made in 33 States, Canada, 

and France, to yield 5.28 percent. 8,244,366 
Foreign railroad, Government and 

Municipal bonds to yield 4.29 

NG COMERS «ccd naar Sone aeaes 3,721,079 
Domestic State, County, and Munic- 

ipal bonds to yield 4.61 percent. 3,176,649. 
Miscellaneous to yield 5.05 per cent... 1,235,949 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 433. SUGGESTIONS FOR AN INVESTOR 
GOING WEST 


I invested about two years ago in Cook County (Illinois) 
bonds, some municipals, and Chicago Telephone bonds. 
Could I sell these bonds in Los Angeles, California, and do the 
banks cash the coupons? Are there good opportunities in the 
West for investing in bonds and first mortgages? How do 
rates compare with those in Chicago? 

You would probably experience no difficulty 
whatever in finding a purchaser for your Chicago 
Telephone bonds in Los Angeles, or any other 
place where there was even a moderately informed 
banker. It is possible that you might find a 
less ready market out there for the Cook County 
bonds, and perhaps the least ready market for the 
other municipals, especially if they are bonds of 


smaller and less widely known towns or counties of 
the Middle West. 

However, there should be no obstacles in the 
way of your collecting the interest coupons from 
these issues through almost any bank. All that it 
would be necessary for you to do, would be to 
establish connection as a client with some bank, 
and deposit the coupons as they approach matur- 
ity. It is part of the regular service of most banks 
to attend to such collections. In most instances, 
especially where the integrity of the securities from 
which the coupons are detached is known, the 
banks will immediately credit the face amount of 
the coupons to the depositor’s account. 

There are excellent opportunities in the West for 
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investing in bonds and first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. In California, the popular 
securities nowadays seem to be those based upon 
public utility enterprises within the State. . In 
most instances such securities are tax-exempt 
there. They can be had to yield all the way from 
5, or 534 to 6 per cent., these rates comparing with, 
say, 434 to 5% per cent. returned by representative 
utility issues in Illinois. Pretty good mortgages 
can be had in all the Pacific Coast States to yield 
7 per cent., or one per cent more than can be ob- 
tained on the same general class of securities in the 
Middle West. 


No. 434. SOUTHERN PACIFIC STOCK 


In case the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific dissolution plan 
is approved by the United States District Court, would you 
think it wise for holders of Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
stocks to exercise their rights to subscribe to Southern Pacific 
stock? 

Yes; particularly if the rights eventually 
granted are like those contemplated by the disso- 
lution plan as originally proposed. On this point 
there is some doubt just now on account of the 
development of unexpected opposition to the plan 
from one competing railroad and from the Public 
Service Commission of California. If, when the 
details of the transaction are finally adjusted to 
suit everybody, stockholders of the two roads di- 
rectly concerned are given the opportunity to get 
the Southern Pacific stock, now held in Union 
Pacific’s treasury, at or near par, we believe they 
will do well to take advantage of it. Southern 
Pacific’s position as an independent road may be in 
a good many respects impossible to define now, 
but analysis seems to leave little room for doubt 
that the road will be able to maintain its stock on 
the 6 per cent. dividend basis. Some concern was 
felt at first over that part of the’ original plan which 
contemplated the surrender by Southern Pacific 
to Union Pacific of control of Central Pacific 
through transfer of the latter’s stock. This stock 
has been a large revenue producer for Southern 
Pacific, dividends on it amounting to* an average 
of more than $7,000,000 a year, and the question 
as to what substitution Southern Pacific would 
make for it among its assets was held to be an 
important one. In many ways, it is, of course. 
Still, on the basis of past experience, even without 
the revenue from that stock, or its equivalent, 
Southern Pacific would seem to be able to pay the 
current rate of dividends with a reasonably satis- 
factory margin. 


No. 435. CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT BONDS 


Do you consider Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph first 
and general mortgage 5’s and New York Telephone first 
and general mortgage 4's good bonds for investment? 
Which is the better? Do you consider that New York City 
44's are as good as any of the city’s bonds? Is there any 
reason why New York City bonds are not good investments? 

Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 5’s and 
New York Telephone 4%’s are both high grade 
public utility bonds. We consider the New York 
Telephone issue somewhat the stronger of the two. 
For investors having their legal residence in New 
York State, these bonds are additionally attrac- 
tive by reason of their being exempt from taxation. 
We do not know of any reason why New York 
City 41%’s should not prove as good as any of the 
other issues of the municipality; nor of any reason 
why they should not be regarded as strictly con- 
servative investments. A good deal is heard 
nowadays about municipal extravagance, and New 
York City is frequently held up as one of the worst 
examples. Its authorities have been criticised, 
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and justly so, perhaps, for causing a good many 
long term bonds to be issued to pay for things that 
are very much in the nature of current expenses, 
thus saddling upon future generations the burden 
of debts from which they can possibly get no bene- 
fits. But, however wholesome this sort of. criti- 
cism may be in a good many respects, we do not 
believe it should be carried to the extent of fright- 
ening investors away from New York City’s bonds. 
It would be a strange imagination capable of being 
stretched to the point of seeing this great, resource- 
ful city confronted with the necessity of repudiat- 
ing its debts.. 


No. 436. SHORT-TERM INVESTMENTS 

I have some money that I want to use to make a one- to 
three-year investment. I have been advised to buy United 
States Steel stock outright. Do you think that stock will 
prove profitable? If so, kindly explain how it is bought, sold 
and operated, for I know nothing whatever about financial 
investments. I do not desire to put my money into anything 
speculative, but into conservative investment, with no chance 
of losing. 2 

Under the circumstances, we think you have 
been carelessly advised. You do not indicate 
whether your advisor recommended the preferred 
or common stock of the Steel Corporation: for 
temporary investment, but after all it doesn’t 
make so much difference. Both are more or less 
speculative securities which fluctuate widely in 
market value from time to time, and which are 
just now surrounded by more uncertainty than 
usual by reason of the dissolution suit which the 
Federal Government is prosecuting against the 
Corporation, and by reason of the possibility that 
during the forthcoming session of Congress the 
tariff on steel will be changed in such a way as to 
affect the Corporation’s earnings adversely, at 
least for a time. If you were to put your money 
into either one of these stocks now, there would be 
no way in which you could be assured that when 
you wanted it to use for another purpose, you could 
sell your stock in the market at anywhere near 
the price you paid for it. For such an investment 
as you contemplate making, short-term bonds 
or notes are the most satisfactory securities. The 
majority of these are unsecured obligations, but 
you should have no difficulty in finding issues 
backed up by strong credit and practically certain 
of repayment at maturity. Securities of this class, 
having only two or three years to run, enjoy a free 
market at all times, and seldom fluctuate widely 
in value. First-rate issues may be had now to yield 
from 5 to 6 per cent. 


No. 437. TWO TELEPHONE SECURITIES 

Which are best to buy, American Telephone & Telegraph 
collateral trust 4’s, or the new convertible 4)4’s of the same 
company? Are these bonds non-taxable in Massachusetts? 

As a straight investment proposition, you would 
probably find the collateral trust 4’s the more 
satisfactory in the long run. These bonds at their 
present market price yield in the neighborhood 
of 4.60 per cent. on theinvestment. If you were 
to buy the convertible 414’s in the open market, 
you would have to pay a price which would mean 
a lower basis of yield, figuring the bonds to run 
through to their maturity date, and if you didn’t 
understand fully how to take advantage of the 
conversion privilege as a means of compensating 
for the lower yield, you would obviously not be in 
as satisfactory investment position as you would 
be if you held the collateral 4’s. The latter bonds 
are legal investments for the savings banks of 
Massachusetts, but we do not believe they are 
exempt from taxation in that State. 











